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LEADERSHIP, FOLLOWERSHIP, AND FRIENDSHIP: AN ANALYSIS 
OF PEER NOMINATIONS':? 
E. P. HOLLANDER 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
anp WILSE B. WEBB 
U.S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine 


ROM its early conception by Moreno (9), 

through the basic work of Jennings and 

others (2, 3, 6, 10), sociometry has grown 
steadily in stature. In more recent years, the 
value of sociometric techniques to problems of 
applied research has become increasingly ap- 
parent. In at least one sense, attestation to 
this fact is provided by the volume of investi- 
gations in applied psychology which have as 
their core the utilization of some form of 
sociometric measure. This is particularly true 
of the so-called peer nomination. 

Several studies completed within military 
groups during the past decade have yielded 
provocative findings regarding the validity of 
peer nominations on leadership in predicting 
performance criteria considerably divorced in 
time from the original point at which nomina- 
tions were gathered (4, 14, 15). With a view 
toward qualifying as well as quantifying the 
relevant variables underlying this demonstra 
ble validity, concern has developed regarding 
the precise interpretations which may be drawn 
from sociometric leadership data. Two prob- 
lems in particular appear to be fundamental to 
the maximization of meaning from such data 
One of these is the “followership” issue—that 
is, the interpretation which may be made from 
leadership nomination data concerning char 
acteristics of followership. Perhaps the most 
current implicitly held position considers that 
individuals nominated “low’’ or disregarded on 
leadership nominations constitute a potential 
followership group. This view rests largely on 
the assumption that leadership and follower 
ship fall at opposite poles of a status contin 
uum. An alternative position, however, which 
makes no such assumption, might hypothesize 

! Opinions or conclusions contained in this paper are 
those of the authors. They are not to be construed as 
necessarily reflecting the view or the endorsement of the 
Navy Department. 

? A paper based upon a part of the data of this inves 
tigation was presented at the 1954 meetings of the Mid 
western Psychologica! Association in Columbus, Ohio 


this “‘nonleader” group to be neither desirable 
as leaders nor desirable as followers. Thus, it 
is probable that within given institutional 
structures, leadership and followership quali- 
ties are interdependent. Then too, it is likely 
that such differences in interpretation of 
leadership-followership relations which arise 
may stem from the particular definition of 
followership which one adopts; a further ex- 
plication of our own position on this point is 
detailed below. It should be noted here, how- 
ever, that we have confined ourselves to a 
direct concern with the specific leadership- 
followership relationship as it is revealed 
through sociometric nomination techniques, 
This is done with a recognition of the existence 
of a still broader problem of the interdepend- 
ence of various sociometric status continua. 
Such a broader consideration is typified by the 
recent paper of Lemann and Solomon (7). 

A second issue with which we are concerned 
is the lingering doubt that peer nominations 
represent much more than a “‘popularity con- 
test.”’ Here, in effect, the critic asks the prag- 
matic question: Are leadership nominations so 
much a function of “‘relevant”’ factors as they 
are a consequence of sheer popularity, i.e., con- 
siderations of friendship? It is worth recaliing 
that the question of the relationship of popu- 
larity to leadership is fundamental to much 
sociometric research and has been given con- 
siderable attention. Although the literature in 
this area cannot be encompassed within this 
paper, it is well recognized that multiple con 
tributions to this problem have resulted from 
the work of Jennings (6), Criswell (2, 3), 
Northway (10), Solomon 
(7), among others. Because of its unique com- 


and Lemann and 
parability to the problem and population of 
this current study, a particularly pertinent 
reference here is the work of Wherry and 
Fryer (14). Reporting on their research at the 
Signal Corps Officer Candidate School, they 
contend that peer ratings on leadership yield 
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superior predictions of performance and hence 
constitute something beyond, or divorced from, 
popularity as such. Their case is substantiated 
by analyses against criteria external to the 
ratings, with conclusions drawn inferentially 
from the obtained relationships. This is sound 
evidence, but only in one aspect. The fact re- 


mains that the qualities of popularity or 


friendliness determining ratings in one area 
may well be the common determinant of suc- 
cess in later performance. Complementary data 
drawn from a more direct approach to this 
question would appear to be required. 

In this approach, we shall treat these prob- 
lems of followership, leadership, and friend- 
ship together for several reasons. First, there 
is the interest in any differential effect that 
friendship may play in leadership and follower- 
ship choices. Second, and perhaps more criti- 
cally, there is the realization that if a relation- 
ship were to be found between leadership and 
followership, it would be desirable to know the 
a function of com- 
mon than merely a 
choice of friends for common roles. The ulti- 
mate aim is to provide a somewhat more com- 


extent to which this was 


characteristics rather 


plete view of the meaning of peer nominations. 


PROBLEM 


Simply put, the purpose of the present study 
is to define more clearly the interrelationships 
among sociometrically derived measures of 
leadership, followership, and friendship. Two 
typical questions of a general nature to be 
studied are these: 

1. In what way, and to what degree, is 
followership related to leadership? 

2. In what way, and to what degree, is 
friendship related to leadership, and how does 
this compare with the relationship, if any, 
between friendship and followership? 


METHOD 


The sample consisted of 187 Naval Aviation Cadets 
representing eight sections graduating from a 15-week 
preflight training course at Pensacola in the fall of 1953. 
The characteristic “OCS-type” regimen to which the 
cadets are exposed tends to bring about strong in-group 
affiliations within the sections. By the end of the pre- 
flight course, it is reasonable to expect that each of the 
cadets has had an opportunity to observe his section 
mates under a variety With regard to 
background, it might be noted, too, that all of the 
cadets had had a minimum of two years of college or its 
equivalent and have a mean age slightly in excess of 21 


vf conditions 
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During its last week of training, each section was 
asked to complete three sociometric nomination forms; 
the first two of these were on leadership and follower 
ship, the third on friendship. In the case of the leader- 
ship and followership forms, the cadet was instructed 
on the sheet to assume that he was assigned to “a 
special military unit with an undisclosed mission.” For 
leadership, he was asked to nominate in order three 
cadets from his section whom he considered best quali 
fied (“high”) to lead this special unit and “iree cadets 
from his section whom he considered least qualified 
(“low”). On the followership form, a similar set was 
presented with the instruction that the cadet assume 
that he himself had been assigned to the leadership of 
this special unit; he was asked to nominate three cadets 
from among his section mates whom he would want as 
part of his unit and three whom he would not want 
Both forms stressed that cadets were to be selected in 
terms of the abilities which the nominator considered to 
be important for these roles. The third form solicited 
the names of three cadets whom the nominator consid 
ered to be his best friends within his section 

Scores on the leadership and followership variables 
were derived by weighting positive nominations +3, 
+2, and +1, and negative nominations —1, —2, and 

3. An algebraic summation of these weights was then 
divided by the potential number of nominators in the 
section for any one man (N 1), thus yielding an 
index of a cadet’s standing from +3 to —3 on both the 
leadership and followership continua. While this 
technique is not totally refined in that it may obscure 
the group’s ambivalent evaluation of a given individual, 
it has been found to be sensitive to the identification 
and ordering of the higher and lower ends of the dis 
tribution. Its reliability, moreover, is quite adequate, 
as will be seen below. Since it is applied here to the 
three variables for the derivation of scores to be inter 
correlated and studied in relationship to one another, 
it presumably serves well the function of broadly 
highlighting the relative magnitudes of the r’s involved 
Friendship nominations were treated by a simple 
summation of a cadet’s nominations divided by N 1; 
in this instance no signs were involved since only posi- 
tive nominations were obtained. The split-half relia 
bilities secured for the three scores, using odd-even 
nominators (NV = 104), were as follows: leadership, .94; 
followership, .91; friendship, .41. The r’s reported have 
been corrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula. Because of its idiosyncratic nature, the reli 
ability for friendship is not surprisingly low 


ANALYSES AND RESULTS 


The findings of correlational analysis are 
presented in Table 1. The intercorrelations of 
the three sociometric variables will be seen to 
reach a significant confidence level, with the 
coefficient between leadership and follower- 
ship (yr = .92) attaining the highest magnitude 
of the three. The correlation of .47 between 
leadership and friendship is in accord with 
relationships of a similar magnitude obtained 
between leadership and popularity in previous 
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TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG LEADERSHIP, FOLLOWER- 
SHIP, AND FRIENDSHIP SCORES 


(N = 187) 


Correlated Variables p 
Leadership vs. followership <.001 


Leadership vs. friendship 7 <.001 
Followership vs. friendship <.001 


tnificance of difference beyond the .01 level between all 


f these coefficients was obtained 


studies reviewed by Stogdill (13, p. 59). To 
determine the significance of the difference 
between the three combinations of paired cor- 
relations, the ¢ test was applied. Computation 
of the standard error of the difference was ac- 
complished through a technique suggested by 
Peatman (11, p. 420) which allows for de- 
pendent samples with one array in common. 
As indicated, all of these differences are sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level, with the ob- 
tained magnitudes indicating that friendship 
contributes relatively less weight to leadership 
than it does to followership. A partial r cal- 
culated between leadership and followership, 
with friendship held constant, yields a co- 
efficient of .90. Therefore, the effect of friend- 
ship on the basic leadership-followership rela- 
tionship appears to be negligible. 

Since the nomination scores 
derived, with introduced 
might serve to obscure personal interactions, 
two additional analyses were completed with 
direct utilization of individual choice-response 


were group- 


weightings which 


patterns. These are summarized simply in 
Tables 2 and 3. Both of these tables represent 
the ultimate distillation of full-scale interac- 


tion matrices. In Table 2 consideration is 
given the disposition of a nominator’s three 
high and three low leadership choices, so far 
as his nominations for followership are con- 
cerned. The analysis questions whether a 
nominator tends to choose his high leader- 
ship nominees as high on followership, and 
whether the reverse holds true as well. Read 
ing across the top row, the mean in each cell 
represents the mean number of all the nomi- 
nators’ three high leadership choices who 
were chosen high or low or not mentioned 
on followership. The sum of these means across 
will equal 3.00. Consider, as an illustration, 
the first cell; the mean of 1.67 indicates that 
this number, out of three high leadership 


TABLE 2 
FREQUENCY OF DisTRIBUTION OF HIGH AND 
Low LEADERSHIP NOMINATIONS 
ON FOLLOWERSHIP 
(N = 187) 


MEAN 


F ollowership 
Sum of 


Leadersh p Means 


ot 
High Mentioned 


rinated high M 


Nominated low 


TABLE 3 
MEAN ASSIGNMENT OF LEADERSHIP AND FOLLOWERSHIP 
NOMINATIONS FOR THE THREE FRIENDS NOMINATED 
(N = 186) 
Sum 


Low of 
Means 


Not 


Higt 
” Mentioned 


Leadership nomina 


tions of three 


friends 
Followership nomi 


nations of three 


friends 


nominees, were nominated—on the average 
as high on followership. An alternative way 
of viewing these data is in percentage form. 
In the first cell, then, 56 per cent (1.67/3.00) 
of nominations are represented. The bottom 
row presents the identical analysis for those 
nominated low on leadership. Here, as might 
be anticipated, the trend of mean size is re- 
versed, reflecting the high correlation between 
leadership and followership. 

An analysis similar to the previous one is 
presented in Table 3. The focus of attention 
here is on the disposition of friends within 
leadership and followership nomination cate- 
gories. Specifically, consideration has been 
given to the mean number of the nominators’ 
friends who are nominated, on the average, as 
high or low or not at all on leadership, in the 
top row, and on followership, in the bottom 
row. From the first two top cells it will be 
noted that, of the three friends, an average of ' 
.83 of them are nominated high on leadership 
whereas 2.11 of them are disregarded in these 
nominations. This stands in contrast to the 
adjacent bottom cells where means of 1.33 and 
1.63 friends are nominated high on follower- 
ship or disregarded. These means, of course, 
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may be simply transformed to percentages as 
indicated for Table 2. This over-all pattern is 
noteworthy in demonstrating that an average 
of more than two out of three friends are 
disregarded on \eadership nominations; so far 
as followership nominations are concerned, no 
such marked tendency evidences itself. Sig- 
nificant ¢ values (p <.001) were obtained for 
the first and second columns 


DISCUSSION 


With respect to the fundamenta! questions 
underlying this investigation the results indi- 
cate first that leadership and followership 
nominations are intimately related in a posi- 
tive direction. The implication of this finding 
is that the more desired followers tend to be 
at the upper extremes of the leadership distri- 
bution; a corollary of this would be that those 
who are low or disregarded on leadership 
nominations are not viewed as desirable fol- 
lowers 

The second major finding is that leadership 
and followership nominations are, to a con- 
siderable extent, independent of the friendship 
choice of the nominators. This finding tends to 


substantiate the fact that peer nominations 


are not mere “popularity contests,” but 
represent, at least for the variables of this 
study, evaluations of the individual’s potential 
for performance largely independent of the 
dimension of friendship. 

In discussion of the relatively high corre- 
spondence between leadership and followership, 
the crux of the matter lies, of course, in our 
definition of followership. The term may be 
broadly approached from the viewpoint of the 
leader or that of the led, i.e., the followers. In 
other words, the followers may be evaluated 
on their capacity as followers or their willing- 
ness to be followers. One may adopt either or 
both views. We have chosen to view follower- 
ship as it is judged from the leadership stand- 
point. We have made this choice for two rea- 
sons: first, the reality of institutional demands, 
and, second, the nature of the sociometric 
process and its established validity. A com- 
posite of followership nominations from po- 
tential leaders—followership as viewed by all 
group members acting as a leader—presents 
a reasonably satisfactory picture of this kind 
of followership. As it emerges here, then, our 
definition of followership is the extent to which 
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an individual is desired by potential leaders of 
a group functioning within a circumscribed 
institutional context. 

In keeping with this line of thinking, an 
additional analysis was conducted to deter- 
mine whether individuals chosen high on 
leadership differed essentially in their choice 
of followers from individuals chosen low on 
leadership. By correlating the followership 
scores derived from nominations made by 
individuals in the top half of the leadership 
continuum with followership scores derived 
from nominations made by individuals in the 
lower half, it was found that the leadership 
status factor made little difference in the selec- 
tion of followers; the correlation between the 
followership scores obtained independently 
from these two nominator groups was .82. 
Noting that the split-half reliability is a cor- 
relation between two sets of followership scores 
obtained independently of the leadership 
status of those making nominations, we find 
this r of .82 accords well with followership’s 
uncorrected reliability of .83. 

The finding that good leaders are also judged 
as good followers makes sense when viewed 
within an institutional framework like the 
military establishment. The principle repre- 
sented applies as well to other institutions, 
however. With the increasing complexity of 
our society, the role of the institutional leader 
demands something more than leaping on a 
white charger to gallop off in a solely self-de- 
termined direction. Typically, he must effec- 
tively lead his group in directions which have 
been assigned to that group. Given this cir- 
cumstance, the leader must himself be a good 
follower or his group may find itself destroyed 
or performing inefficiently in a total organiza- 
tional mission. This point has been well 
elucidated in a number of recent studies, 
among them an industrial study of the first-line 
supervisor by Pelz (12). 

Granted that this paper is exploratory, it 
nonetheless raises certain practical points. It 
seems reasonable from the findings that one 
cannot make the simple assumption that those 
individuals not chosen as leaders may be inte- 
grated within the group as effective followers 
Then, too, re-enforcement has been offered 
the view that friendship is not necessarily 
crucial to other forms of group status. As with 
all such studies, however, generalizations from 
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particular samples should be handled with 
caution. On the other hand, generalizations to 
the military institution—from which this sam- 
ple was drawn—may be reasonably made. 
Finally, while no pretense has been made here 
that any broad implications for sociometry 
have been contributed, it is hoped that, within 
an applied sphere, certain fundamental notions 
regarding the interrelationship of leadership, 
followership, and friendship may have been 
developed. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The relationship between leadership, fol- 
lowership, and friendship peer nominations 
was studied within eight sections of Naval 
Aviation Cadets, VN = 187. Two related prob- 
lems of some significance to the interpretation 
of peer-nomination data were specified: (a) a 
consideration of followership status as an ele- 
ment of leadership status; and (6) an examina- 
tion of friendship as a variable underlying 
leadership and/or followership nominations. 
The results indicated that leadership and 
followership nominations were related to a 
high degree, r = .92. Friendship nominations 
were not found to bear appreciably on this re- 
lationship, fur.rer = .90. Leadership and 
friendship were found to be correlated at a 


significantly lower level than followership and 
friendship. An average of more than two out 
of three friendship nominees were not men 


tioned at all in the leadership nominations. 
Finally, the leadership status of nominators, 
nominations, 


as determined from was 


found to be unrelated to the followership 


peer 


choices which they made 

From the results it may be concluded that 
peer nominations on leadership are by no 
means a total function of friendship ties; quite 
the contrary, friendship appears to play only a 
minor role in the emergence of leadership 
nominations. Furthermore, followership status 
is not necessarily implied by nonleader status 
on peer nominations. It appears evident that 
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the popular dichotomy between leadership and 
followership is in need of reappraisal. Rather 
understandably, the nature of our complex, 
hierarchical institutions demands that the ef 
fective leader be equally effective as a follower. 
It may be considerably more realistic, there- 
fore, to consider characteristics of followership 
as one functional component of good leader 
ship. 
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SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE PATTERNS IN HOSPITAL WARD GROUPS 
WITH VARYING DEGREES OF INTERPERSONAL 
DISTURBANCES' 


JOHN J. McMILLAN anp JACOB SILVERBERG 


VA Hospital, Richmond, Virginia 


ULLIVAN’S view that psychiatric disturb- 
ances have their genesis in disturbed 
interpersonal relations (11, 14) draws 

psychopathology and socia] psychology into a 
new degree of conceptuai interdependence. 
This interdependence has prompted studies of 
interpersonal relationships within the setting 
of psychopathic hospitals. These studies have 
investigated the social interaction process in 
hospital wards from the standpoint of patient 
to-patient and patient-to-staff relationships, 
and the primary approach has been one of 
obtaining observations of patients’ overt 
clinical behavior and analyzing its meaning 
for their life in the hospital. The studies have 
also been primarily concerned with the analysis 
of discrete ward groups without systemati 
consideration of the variable of degree of inter- 
personal disturbance. Methodologically, they 
have had a strong anecdotal emphasis. 

Illustrative of the patient-to-patient ap- 
proach is a study involving the implanting of 
an observer in a psychiatric ward in the role 
of a patient undergoing therapy where some 
of the problems of life in a hospital could be 
seen through the eyes of the patients (4). 
Patient-to-staff relationships may be seen in 
the studies of Schwartz ef al, (12, 13) where 
the patient’s clinical symptoms, such as 
incontinence and withdrawal, may be seen as 
dynamically linked with his everyday relation- 
ships to staff members. Comparably observa- 
tional in approach but methodologically more 
precise are the study techniques of Hyde ef al. 
(1, 8). Here spontaneous interactions between 
patients are studied by a noninvolved observer 
in time samples and are recorded with “fo- 
cused sociograms,” an adaptation of Moreno’s 
original graphic representations. 

The present study grew out of a perceived 
need for an experimental! attack on the Sulli- 
vanian hypothesis which would at once tap the 
more basic emotional feelings—both positive 

‘A condensed version of this paper was presented 


at the annual convention of the American Psychological 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio, September 1953 


and negative—that people have for one an- 
other, and also lend itself to ready quantifica- 
tion for objective analysis. The soriometric 
test was selected as most suitable for satisfying 
these twin demands. Therefore, the experi- 
ment to be reported here involves the use of 
such a test in hospital ward groups displaying 
varying degrees of interpersonal disturbances. 


PROBLEM 


Utilizing the continuum of interpersonal 
disturbances as the independent variable, the 
experimental problem was that of testing the 
relevance of certain sociometric indices as 
measures of aspects of this disturbance. The 
specific sociometric indices, the hypotheses 
relating them to certain commonly accepted 
clinical symptoms expressive of disturbed 
interpersonal relations, and the rationale for 
such presumed relationships are as follows: 

1. Reciprocations. Reciprocal or mutual 
choice on a sociometric test is related to 
realistic and adaptive relating to other persons. 
Impairment of this capacity to relate adap- 
tively should be reflected in reduced incidence 
of reciprocal choice. Moreno’s early studies of 
children’s groups, for example, showed in- 
creased reciprocations with increased age, 
implying a positive relationship between 
maturity and reciprocal choice behavior (10). 

2. Intercriteria overlap. This tendency to 
the same persons regardless of the 
specific attitude or feeling (sociometric cri- 
terion) involved in the situation is 
related to one’s capacity to make meaningful 
differentiations in social relationships. Loss of 
such a capacity to make differentiations should 
be reflected in increased limitation of one’s 
range of choice, i.e., increased intercriteria 


choose 


choice 


overlap. 

3. Acceptability scores. The pattern of 
concentration of choice by the ward group on 
few or many of its members on a given criterion 
is related to the extent to which perceptions 
and judgments are autistically dictated for the 
group members. Relatively objective criteria 
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should show greater group 
concentration of choice) than more subjective 
criteria. 

4. Criterion The differential re- 
sponse to positive or negative criteria is re- 
lated to the relative difficulty experienced 
generally by all groups in the acceptance and 
expression of hostile, or negative, as opposed 
to friendly, or positive, feelings. This relative 
difficulty with hostility should affect, where 
the other 


agreement (or 


valence. 


appropriate, various aspects of 
three sociometric indices above. Reciprocations 
and intercriteria overlap should be uniformly 
reduced on negative criteria, as compared to 
positive ones, and acceptability scores should 
subjectivity or autism of 


reflect maximal 


judgment in terms of reduced group agree- 


ment. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The subjects (Ss) used in this study were 
72 selected male patients from five wards in a general 
medical and surgical VA hospital. The patients were 
tested one ward at a time with the same 
test, the choice range on each ward being restricted to 
the selected participants on that Criteria for 
eligibility were that each patient be on the ward at 
least one week, that he be ambulatory, i.e., capable of 
active contact, and that he be testable. While this 
selection eliminated a portion of the ward populations, 
it was felt that the selectees constituted the active and 


relatively stable social matrix of each ward. Wards 


sociometri 


ward 


ranged in size from 10 to 23 

Consistent with the conceptualization of the prob 
lem, the five wards selected represented a continuum, 
albeit gross, of the modal level of interpersonal dis 
turbances. The five wards chosen to constitute the 
continuum of interpersonal 
ascending order of degree of disturbance 
b) a medical ward with primarily GI 
ward com 


disturbances were, in 
(a) a neuro 
logical ward, 
symptomatology, (c) an open psychiatric 
posed chiefly of neurotics as well as psychotics in re 
mission, (d) a ward of anxiety neurotics receiving 
insulin subshock therapy, and (e¢) a closed ward com 
posed chiefly of actively psychotic patients, the major 
ity of which showed paranoid symptoms. This order 
was based on the criterion of the degree to which psy 
chogenic factors appeared to contribute to the illness 
typified by the patients on given wards. In construct 
ing this continuum, we recognized the inequality of 
between the steps of the continuum 

administered to 


“distance” 

Procedure. The 
these wards consisted of 13 questions, each of which 
required the selection of three persons in order of 
The questions contained six positive, four 


sociometric test 


preterence 
negative, and three relatively objective criteria and 
were randomly ordered in the test blank. The positive 
criteria included activity preferences, 
eating meals together and working cooperatively to 
gether, and four emotional! preferences, namely, feeling 
friendly toward the other person, liking the other per 


two namely, 
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son, feeling that the other person understands you, 
and feeling at ease with the other person. The negative 
criteria were opposites of four companion positive items 
and were: disliking to eat meals together, disliking to 
work cooperatively together, disliking the other person, 
and feeling upset by the other person. The relatively 
objective criteria called for the selection of the tallest, 
the most intelligent, and the best-liked persons in the 
group 

A modified technique of administration was em 
ployed whereby selections were made by referring to a 
group photograph (taken several days earlier) of the 
participants on each ward which was projeeted on a 
large screen and in which every participant was identi 
fied by a number printed on the jacket area. Selections 
were made by inserting the appropriate numbers in the 
test blank. This technique was felt to have the following 
advantages: while being a group test it eliminated the 
need directly to confront one another while making 
choices; furthermore, the use of numbers at once re 
moved the need to recall or be familiar with names in 
making choices and minimized the possible anxiety 
induced by the name being associated with particular 
affective choice situations 

The ward groups were assembled in conference rooms 
for taking the tests, and the experimenters and several 
hospital aides were available for answering any ques 
tions that arose. Instructions for answering the ques 
tions included a brief statement of purpose to the effect 
that this study involved a number of wards at the hos 
pital and was being conducted to “help understand 
better some of the problems of patients in a hospital.” 
rhe patients were assured that anonymity would be 
maintained and instructed that the designated identi 
fication numbers in the photograph be used in place of 
names. A sample test item was then demonstrated 

Test administrations proceeded rather unevent 
fully except for some balking on negative items by 
individual patients in different groups and the un 
willingness of two paranoid schizophrenics to answer 
any questions 

Clinical and biographical material was collected on 
all the patients but is not dealt with in this report 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


sociometric 
separate 


To analyze the results, the 
choices first converted to 
matrices, as described originally by Forsyth 
and Katz (6), for each criterion for each group. 
In this way it was possible readily to deter- 


were 


mine the frequencies of two-person recipro- 
cations, to obtain an index of intravalence 
overlap for each criterion, and to construct 
frequency distributions of acceptability scores 
for each class of criteria—positive, negative, 
and objective. In the tabulation of choices, 
all three preference levels were treated equally. 
In the case of reciprocations and intercriteria 
overlap scores, the absolute frequencies were 
converted to equivalent p values, as described 
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Fic. 1. TweoreTicat anp Emprricat Frequencies OF RECIPROCATIONS FOR THE Five Warps EXpREssED IN 
MEAN PERCENTAGE P VALUES 
Values situated above 50 are more than chance, those situated below are |ss than chance. (Positive criteria 


N = 6. Negative criteria: N = 4.) 


by Bronfenbrenner (2), to correct for differ- 
ences in size of groups.’ * 

Reciprocations. Figure 1 shows, side by side, 
graphic representations of the theoretical 
trends predicted in the hypotheses (on the 
left) and the empirical values actually obtained 
(on the right).* 


* Reference is made to transformation formulas in 
Bronfenbrenn«r’s article in his elaboration of approxi 
mation by the Type III function. To correct for skew 
ness, Salvosa’s tables of Type III areas (3) were used, 
where the appropriate p value could be readily read 
off, given { and skewness. (Formula for skewness 


q t.) 
V apg 


* Occasional! failures by patients in some of the more 
disturbed groups to answer certain questions necessi 
tated an adjustment of NV on these criteria in the trans 
formation process to conform to the number actually 
responding. This resulted in a mathematicaily insig 
nificant reduction of the p value, i.e., away from chance 
expectancy 

*It will be noted that the theoretical graph is non 
metrical and is intended only to represent visually, 
for ready comparison, gross trends predicted. Only 
the relative position of the two lines and the downward 
slant to the right are of significance 


a= 


For the positive criteria there were no 
significant differences between four of the 
five groups (F = .08). However, in the anxiety- 


neurotic group—that is, ward 4—there was 
a significant drop in reciprocations (¢ = 2.36, 
df = 25, p = .03). On the negative criteria, 
reciprocations were consistently lower than 
the positive criteria for all groups (¢ = 5.77, 
df = 48, p < 01). It will be noted that the 
curve for negative criteria roughly parallels 
that of the positive criteria, the greatest drop 
again occurring in the anxiety-neurotic group 
and a tendency to drop in the most disturbed 
group, i.e., the closed psychotic ward, num- 
ber 5. 

A consideration of the effects of anxiety as 
elaborated by Sullivan indicates that its 
presence brings about a distortion in the 
awareness of the immediate situation, i.e., the 
“me-you” relations become unreal or are 
experienced parataxically, thus perhaps ren- 
dering the anxiety-ridden person most crippled 
in establishing such relationships. One reason 
why the closed-ward patients do not evidence 
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Ordinate units represent tenths of a per cent. (Positive criteria: N = 6; negative criteria: N = 4.) 


such a drop in reciprocations may be that their 
anxiety has been allayed by the utilization of 
restitutional symptoms characteristic of para- 
noid schizophrenia (5). 

As for the expression of hostility, the uni- 
form and significant reduction in reciproca- 
tions for negative as opposed to positive 
criteria was striking. This may be reflective 
of the relative difficulty with which, in our 
acculturation process, the acceptance and 
expression of negative or hostile feelings is 
accomplished as compared with the expression 
of likes or positive attitudes. 

Intercriteria overlap. Figure 2, as in the case 
of Fig. 1, shows the theoretical trends and 
empirical values for the measures of inter- 
criteria overlap, again expressed in terms of 
mean percentage p values. The p values for 
positive criteria reflect extremely high overlap 
for all groups and no significant between- 
groups differences were obtained by analysis of 
variance. For negative criteria, there was a 
slight trend toward lower overlap in wards 2 
and 1 (consistent at least in direction with 


prediction), but none was statistically dis- 
criminable from the positive criteria values. 
This, it became evident, was due to the fact 
that all values fell so far in the positive tail of 
the distribution that for purposes of statistical 
comparison p variances became spuriously 
large. We are led to feel that where criteria 
touch on highly similar affective attitudes 
they do not appear promising as a method of 
determining a person’s capacity to make 
differentiations in his relationships with others. 

Acceplability scores. Figure 3 contains 
mean distributions of percentage frequencies 
for the three classes of criteria pooled for all 
groups. It will be noted that the three modal 
peaks for each group of criteria fall at different 
class intervals, suggesting that the greatest 
concentration of choice (as represented by the 
greatest number of isolates) occurs on the 
objective, or more neutral, criteria. The 
positive criteria show the greatest spread of 
choice (as represented by both fewer isolates 
and fewer stars), whereas the negative criteria 
fall in an intermediate position in terms of 
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choice concentration. A / test between the 
peak and its next nearest percentage in each 
of the three significant class intervals (i.e., 0, 
1, and 2) (7) reveals significant differences for 
the objective and positive criteria in class 
intervals 0 (p < .01) and 2 (p < .06). 

This greater concentration of choice in the 
negative criteria than in the positive ones was 
contrary to the original predigsjons. An analy- 
sis of choice patterns in the individual wards 
revealed an exceptionally high number of 
negative choices concentrated on very few 
people in the closed-ward group, bringing 
about this unforeseen effect, but interestingly 
suggesting a possible scape-goating process 
operating in this particular ward structure. 


SUMMARY 


Selected aspects of the sociometric choice 
process were analyzed for their hypothesized 
relationship to certain expressions of inter- 
persona! disturbances. Patients on five hospital 


wards representing an interpersonal dis- 
turbance continuum were given a sociometric 
test containing positive, negative, and rela- 
tively objective criteria. 

Those aspects of sociometric responses 
analyzed were reciprocations, intercriteria 
overlap, and acceptability score patterns. 
Results showed that anxiety and hostility 
both appear to be contributing factors to a 


lowering of reciprocal choice tendencies; thus 


they are regarded as distorting and inhibiting 
elements in the establishment of realistic and 
adaptive interpersonal relations 

The use of intercriteria overlap as an index 

of capacity to make differentiations in social] 
contexts does not appear promising if and when 
too similar affective attitudes are tapped. 
Choice concentration appears to vary with the 
valence of the criterion, negative criteria 
tending to show greater concentration than 
companion positive criteria, due apparently 
in some instances to scape-goating methods 
of handling hostile feelings. 

The advantages of a modified technique of 
sociometric test administration are discussed. 
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EVERAL recent studies reported by Fiedler 
support the hypothesis that there is a 
positive relationship between perceived 

similarity and valuation of another person. The 
development of the general procedures used in 
these studies started with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration project in the selection of clinical 
psychologists (4) and was reported initially in 
terms of an objective method for quantifying 
countertransference attitudes (1). Clinicians 
were asked to describe themselves, using a 
(Q-sort technique, and then to predict how their 
patients would describe themselves. It was 
found that reputedly experienced, effective 
therapists, in general, predicted the patient as 
more similar to the therapist’s own description 
than did inexperienced and less effective thera- 
pists. Assuming that effective psychotherapy 
necessarily involves a close, warm personal 
relationship between therapist and patient, 
these results suggested that perceived similar- 
ity was related to “good” interpersonal rela- 
tions. In a subsequent study, the relationship 
between perceived similarity and liking an- 
other person was investigated (3). The sub- 
jects (Ss) of this study, 26 fraternity members, 
were asked to describe themselves and then to 
predict the self-descriptions of their most- 
preferred and least-preferred fraternity broth- 
ers. Perceived similarity of the most-preferred 
person was significantly greater than the 
perceived similarity of the least-preferred 
person; on the other hand, there was no con- 
sistent relationship between actual similarity 
of fraternity members and their sociometric 
choices. Once again, these results supported the 
hypothesis that perceiving another person as 
similar is related to acceptance of or liking 
another person, and similar results have been 
obtained in a subsequent study (2). 

The central problem of the present research 
was to test the generality of the positive rela- 
tionship between perceived similarity and 
valuation of another person. Previous results 
have been obtained primarily with adult and 

! The present study was conducted while the author 


was a Postdoctoral Ford Fellow at the University of 
Illinois 
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older adolescent Ss in therapeutic, team, and 
fraternity situations. This research, therefore, 
was designed to test whether or not the rela- 
tionship between perceived similarity and valu- 
ation of other persons would also be obtained 
with children, using a different type of measur- 
ing instrument and in a situation considerably 
different from those previously considered. In 
contrast to previous researches, the Ss of this 
study were children. Rather than therapeutic, 
athletic team or fraternity relationships in 
which there might be more or less limited inter- 
persona! contact, Ss in the present study lived 
together at a summer camp and participated in 
almost all daily activities together. Finally, 
instead of a (Q-sort descriptive technique, social 
perception was measured by a camp activity 
inventory in which Ss stated their own prefer- 
ences and predicted the preferences of their 
highest and lowest sociometric choices. 

Three major problems were considered: (a) 
the relationship between perceived similarity 
and sociometric choice; (6) the relationship 
between actual similarity and sociometric 
choice; (c) the difference between perceived 
and actual similarity as related to sociometric 
choice. It was predicted that perceived simi- 
larity would be positively related to sociomet- 
ric choice, i.e., highest sociometric choices 
would be perceived as more similar to self than 
lowest sociometric choices. It was also pre- 
dicted that actual similarity would be posi- 
tively related to sociometric choice. In other 
words, highest sociometric choices would 
actually be more similar to self than lowest 
sociometric choices. Finally, it was predicted 
that highest sociometric choices would be 
perceived as more similar than they actually 
were; while lowest scciometric choices would 
be perceived as less similar than they actually 
were. 


PROCEDURE 


The Ss of this study were 39 children, 21 girls and 
18 boys, enrolled at a summer camp. The ages ranged 
from 6.5 to 12.9 years with a mean age of 9.8 and stand 
ard deviation of 1.8. The Ss lived in cabin groups of 
four to six members of approximately the same age 
These groups were formed at the beginning of the camp 
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season. The study was conducted 11 days after Ss had 
arrived at camp 

Sociometric choices were obtained by asking each 
S to rank the other members of his cabin group in order 
of preference on two criteria: (4) which group members 
would S like to have in his cabin; and (b) which group 
members would S invite to a party 

Social perception was measured by an activity in 
ventory of 20 items. Each item consisted of two activi- 
ties, e.g., dodge ball or ping pong; and S was asked to 
choose the preferred activity.? All of the activities were 
pertinent to the camp situation and involved choices 
the campers actually made during the daily program 

The activity inventory was administered three times 
to each S: (a) The S stated his own preferences; (6) 
the S predicted the preferences of his highest socio 
metric choice; and (c) the S predicted the preferences 
of his lowest sociometric choice. These were aciminis- 
tered in random order, and approximately 30 minutes 
intervened between each administration. 

Perceived similarity was defined as the degree of 
correspondence between .S’s own responses on the ac 
tivity inventory and his prediction of the responses of 
another member of his group. Perceived similarity 
scores were computed by counting the number of 
times S’s own response to an inventory item agreed 
with the response he predicted for the other person 
Actual similarity was defined as the degree of corre 
spondence between S’s own responses on the activity 
inventory and the actual responses of another member 
of S's group. Actual similarity scores were computed 
by counting the number of agreements 


RESULTS 
Perceived Similarity 


On the basis of previous research (1, 2, 3), it 
was predicted that the perceived similarity of 
the highest sociometric choice would be greater 
than the perceived similarity of the lowest 
sociometric choice. The perceived similarity 
scores for each S’s highest and lowest socio- 
metric choices were compared. A difference in 
the predicted direction was indicated by a +, 
a difference in the opposite direction indicated 
by a —, and no difference indicated by a 0. 
There were 24 +’s, 11 —’s, and 4 0’s. The 
significance of the difference was tested by 
chi square, and the obtained chi square was 
4.32. In order to obtain a one-tailed test, the 
chi-square value was converted into the equiva- 
lent value in terms of a unit normal deviate, 


* The complete activity inventory as well as a sum 
mary of the data are on file at the American Documenta- 
tion Institute. Order Document No. 4338 from ADI 
Auxiliary Publications, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., remitting 
in advance $1.25 for 35 ma. microfilm or $1.25 for 
6 x 8 in. photocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress 
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which is the square root of chi square with one 
degree of freedom. This value was 2.07; there- 
fore, the null hypothesis was rejected at .05 
level of confidence. 


Actual Similarity 

If perceived similarity was related to socio- 
metric choice for Ss who lived together and 
had an opportunity to become closely ac- 
quainted with each other’s interests, as in the 
present study, it seemed reasonable to infer 
that actual similarity between Ss would be 
positively related to suciometric choice. There- 
fore, it was predicted that the actual similarity 
of the highest sociometric choice would be 
greater than the actual similarity of the lowest 
sociometric choice. The actual similarity scores 
of each S’s highest and lowest sociometric 
choices were compared. The analysis of the 
data in terms of this hypothesis was essentially 
the same as the procedure discussed above for 
the first hypothesis. There were 14 +’s, 15 
~’s, and 10 0’s. There was no statistically 
significant difference between the actual simi- 
larity of highest and lowest sociometric 
choices. 


Perceived and Actual Similarity 


Highest sociometric choice. From Fiedler’s 
research (2) it was inferred that perceived 
similarity for highest and lowest sociometric 
choices involved some perceptual deviation 
from a median point represented by actual 
similarity. In other words, Ss would perceive 


their highest sociometric choices as sore 
similar to themselves than they actually were; 
on the other hand, Ss would perceive their 
lowest sociometric choices as less similar to 
themselves than they actually were. Therefore, 
it was predicted that for highest sociometric 
choices, perceived similarity would be greater 
than actual similarity. The perceived similarity 
and actual similarity scores of each S’s highest 
sociometric choice were compared. There were 
25 +’s, 11 —’s, and 3 0’s. Following the statis- 
tical procedures outlined above, a chi-square 
value of 5.00 was obtained with an equivalent 
unit normal deviate value of 2.24. The-efore, 
the null hypothesis was rejected at the .02 level 
of confidence. 

Lowest sociometric choice. On the basis of an 
argument parallel to that presented above in 
terms of highest sociometric choice, it was pre- 
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dicted that for lowest sociometric choices per- 
ceived similarity would be less than actual 
similarity, i.e., $s would perceive their lowest 
sociometric choices as less similar to themselves 
than they actually were. The perceived simi- 
larity and actual similarity scores of each S’s 
lowest sociometric choice were compared. 
There were 18 +’s, 17 —’s, and 4 0’s. There 
was no statistically significant difference 
between perceived similarity and actual 
similarity of lowest sociometric choices. 

These results suggest that the primary 
perceptual distortion involved the Ss’ highest 
sociometric choices, and that this distortion 
essentially involved perceptually “moving” 
preferred persons toward oneself. 


DiscussIon® 


The results of the present research, as well 
is the results of other recent studies (1, 2, 3), 
support the hypothesis that there is a positive 
relationship between perceived similarity and 
valuation of other people. This relationship 
has been obtained with Ss of different ages, 
in different kinds of social environments, and 
using different measures of social perception. 
On the basis of the generality and consistency 
of the empirical findings, one may infer an 
underlying need to be similar to valued persons. 
One way to satisfy this need is to iry lo make 
oneself like others, and this pattern of behavior 
is what is involved in the usual kind of identifi- 
cation. The child tries to become like his 
mother, his father, or some other hero figure. 
Through this identification with another 
person, the child decreases the actual dissimi- 
larity between himself and the other person. 
Another way to decrease the actual dissimilar- 
ity between another person and oneself is to 
iry to make the other person like oneself. In other 
words rather than identifying oneself with 
others, one may identify others with oneself. 
Both mechanisms serve to close the psycho- 
logical distance between oneself and valued 
persons. 

Identifying others with oneself is, in a sense, 
the mirror image of identifying oneself with 
others. This suggests that the tendency to 
identify others with oneself, or, as in the pres- 
ent study, to perceive preferred persons as 

* The author wishes to express his appreciation to 


Dr. O. H. Mowrer for his suggestions regarding the 
theoretical analysis. 


similar to oneself, may develop out of the same 
social dynamics from which the usual kind of 
identification arises. 

An analysis of identification in terms of be- 
havior theory has been presented by Mowrer 
(5). Of the two types of identification described 
by Mowrer, developmental and defensive, 
probably developmental! identification is most 
immediately relevant. Developmental identi- 
fication begins early in the child’s life history 
and has its roots in the basic nurturance rela- 
tionship between the child and other people. 
As a result of the contiguity of primary-drive 
reduction and cues provided by another person, 
such as the child’s mother, the cues associated 
with the other person take on secondary reward 
value for the child. When the other person is 
absent, the child tries to reproduce the cues 
formerly associated with the other person. He 
may, for example, try to reproduce the sounds 
of speech associated with his mother, and when 
he does, the cues of his own response have 
secondary reward value. The child’s response, 
which reproduces the cues associated with the 
valued person, is self-rewarding, and thus the 
response is learned. Subsequently, the child is 
specifically instructed to be like other valued 
persons. He is encouraged to be like his father, 
an older child, or some other valued person, 
and when the child achieves this similarity, he 
is praised and rewarded. Therefore, as a func- 
tion of early developmental! identification and 
later training in rewarded imitation, the child 
acquires a generalized need or secondary drive 
to be similar to those individuals he values. 

Identifying with others is one means of clos- 
ing the gap of dissimilarity between oneself 
and valued others. The child matures; his 
repertoire of social responses increases; he 
learns other means of achieving the goal of 
being similar to valued people. One other 
means of achieving this goal is by perceptually 
moving others toward oneself. The child acquires 
the need to be similar to persons he values; 
thus, his perceptions of valued persons tend to 
be in the direction of satisfying this need. And 
when the child perceptually moves valued others 
toward himself, this perceptual distortion is 
reinforced as a function of satisfying the need 
to be similar to valued persons. The child 
learns, though probably without self-aware- 
ness, that the actual dissimilarity between 
himself and valued others may be decreased as 
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a result of moving others, by means of percep- 
tual distortion, toward himself. 

If the tendency to perceive preferred persons 
as similar to oneself arises from the same social 
dynamics as the usual kind of identification, 
those factors which influence one’s identifica- 
tion with others should also influence the 
identification of others with oneself. The social 
conditions underlying identification probably 
occur to some degree in all normal develop- 
ment. However, one would expect individual 
differences in the strength of identification 
and the need to be similar to valued persons. 
For example, generalization at later ages should 
depend, at least in part, upon the degree of 
satisfaction experienced by the child in being 
similar to others during early childhood. 
Therefore, other things being equal, one would 
predict that a child who has experienced high 
parental nurturance will exhibit signs of high 
identification with valued others and a cor- 


respondingly strong tendency to perceive 


preferred persons as similar to oneself. Other 


factors, such as the similarity of cues, should 
also influence generalization. For example, one 
would predict chat the more similar the pre- 
ferred person is to the original object of 
identification, such as the child’s mother, the 
greater will be the tendency to perceive the 
preferred person as similar to oneself. 

On the basis of the present theoretical hy- 
pothesis, it would be predicted that social 
conditions of learning which influence the need 
to be similar to valued persons will influence 
the strength of identification of oneself with 
others as well as the strength of identification 
of others with oneself. In general, one would 
predict positive relationships between these 
factors and empirical measures of perceived 
similarity of preferred persons. The validation 
of these theoretical relationships, therefore, is 
proposed as a potentially valuable direction of 
research. 

SUMMARY 

This study was designed to test the general- 
ity of the positive relationship between per- 
ceived similarity and valuation of others. 
Children enrolled at a summer camp were 
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asked to select their preferences on an inven- 
tory of camp activities; they were also asked 
to predict the preferences of their highest and 
lowest sociometric choices. The results sup- 
ported the following hypotheses: (¢) Highest 
sociometric choices tend to be perceived as 
more similar to self than are lowest sociometric 
choices; (6) highest sociometric choices tend 
to be perceived as more similar to self than 
they actually are. The results do not support 
the following hypotheses: (a) The actual simi- 
larity of highest sociometric choices tends to 
be greater than the actual! similarity of lowest 
sociometric choices; (b) lowest sociometric 
choices tend to be perceived as less similar 
than they actually are. A theoretical analysis 
was suggested, based on the proposition that 
the positive relationship between perceived 
similarity and valuation of others is a function 
of the need to be similar to valued persons. 
This need, in turn, is a result of generalization 
from early childhood experiences involving 
developmental identification and rewarded 
imitation. Out of these social dynamics de- 
velops a need to decrease the actual dissimi- 
larity becween oneself and valued others, and 
this need may be satisfied either through 
identification of oneself with others or by 
identification of others, through perceptual 
distortion, with oneself. Validation of theo- 
retical relationships regarding the social con- 
ditions of early learning and the generalized 
tendency to perceive valued persons as similar 
to oneself was proposed for further research. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS ON THE 


“INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY”! 
CHARLES D. SMOCK 
Towa Child Welfare Research Stalion, Stale University of Iowa 


HE concept of intolerance of ambiguity 

was introduced by Frenkel-Brunswik as 

a unifying term for a number of response 
characteristics of ethnocentric subjects. Some 
of the individuals in the California studies on 
socia! attitudes (1) were observed to be unable 
to accept or “tolerate” ambivalent feelings 
toward their parents. She questioned whether 
or not such intolerance of ambivalence would 
be reflected in other aspects of behavior. From 
a series of related experiments (5, 6) Frenkel- 
Brunswik concludes that “denial of emotional 
ambivalence and intolerance of cognitive am- 
biguity [are] but different aspects of what may 
be a fairly coherent characteristic. An under- 
lying emotional conflict between glorification 
and hostility in the attitude toward parents, 
sex, and one’s own social identity ... is re- 
lated ... to a prevalence of premature reduc- 
tion of ambiguous cognitive patterns to 
certainty in these subjects” (5, p. 140). The 
latter tendency was reflected in cognitive dis- 
tortion, rigidity, inability to perceive varia- 
tions in stimulus configurations, and a clinging 
to the familiar aspects of the stimulus situa- 
tion. 

The experiments referred to above were 
based on the assumption (implicit or explicit) 
that some lack of personality (ego) integration 
(and/or intolerance of ambivalence) is char- 
acteristic of ethnocentric individuals. Al- 
though some of the studies may be criticized 
on methodological grounds (9), taken as a 


group they lend support to the hypothesis that 


some psychological process such as intolerance 
of ambivalence underlies the various phe- 
nomena associated with ethnocentrism. The 


! Adapted from the writer’s dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Syracuse University, 1953 
A more detailed report of the experimental procedures 
and results is presented in the original manuscript 
which is obtainable from Syracuse University through 
interlibrary loan service 

Special appreciation is extended to Dr. George G 
Thompson for his guidance in the original study, and 
suggestions for revising the manuscript for publication 
Appreciation is also extended to Dr. Boyd R. Mc- 
Candless for critical reading of the present paper 
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most basic weakness, from the writer’s point 
of view, is that no evidence is presented re- 
lating these factors to specific antecedent con- 
ditions. Presumably, intolerance of ambiva- 
lence reflects a lack of integration among the 
“various levels of personality.” One of the 
primary antecedents to intolerance of am- 
biguity, according to most theoretical per- 
sonality formulations, is anxiety or “psycho- 
logical stress.”’ 

It would seem plausible to assume that in- 
tolerance of ambiguity is a reflection of an in- 
creased striving for a “‘stable’’ or a “familiar”’ 
(in Hebb’s [8] sense) environment resulting 
from anxiety or stress. If such is the case, one 
would expect that when confronted with an 
ambiguous task situation, the individual under 
stress would be likely to make some response 
before adequate “information”’ is available for 
the most appropriate response; and further, to 
respond to only the known or “most familiar” 
elements of the stimulus situation.” 

The major hypothesis of the present study 
is that individuals under psychologically stress- 
ful conditions tend to become intolerant of 
ambiguity. In terms of the experimental task 
used in this initial study, intolerance of am- 
biguity refers to a definite response (closure) to 
a stimulus configuration before adequate in- 
formation is available for the correct response. 
It is also predicted that individuals in the 
stress group are relatively retarded in their 
recognition of the completed stimulus and thus 
give a later correct response than control sub- 
jects. A third hypothesis is that experience in 
the experimental situation results in a decline 
in intolerance of ambiguity as the subjects 
progress through the experimental tasks. This 
is based on the assumption that the learning 


’ 


* The specific behavioral (observable) consequence 
will depend, of course, on the kind of ambiguity with 
which the individual is confronted. As used in this study, 
ambiguity refers to a partially structured task situation 
A later paper will discuss the influence of stress on the 
perception of incongruity, i.e., stimuli that are am 
biguous in the sense that they deviate widely from 
expectancies. The first definition of ambiguity is con 
ceived as a special case of the latter 
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AMBIGUITY TASK 
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of relevant cues will facilitate the extinction of 
anxiety and the acquisition of more appropri- 
ate responses. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The total sample consisted of 145 male 
and female students enrolled in education and psy- 
chology courses at Syracuse University. Thirty subjects 
(Ss) participated in a preliminary study designed to 
explore the general effectiveness of the experimental 
tasks as appropriate instruments for testing the hy- 
potheses of this investigation 

The remaining 115 Ss were administered the Dif 
ferential Aptitude Test (2) and the Gottschaldt Figures 
test (12) in order to control for undue effects which 
might be attributed to abstract reasoning (10) or per- 
ceptual flexibility (11). All Ss who fell beyond 1 SD 
of the group mean on the DAT and beyond 1.5 SD 
on the Gottschaldt tests were eliminated from further 
consideration. Of the remaining 90 Ss, 80 were assigned 
at random to one of the two experimental groups and 
to one of the five randomly selected sequences of presen- 
tation of the five experimental task series 

Experimental ambiguily task. The experimental task 
was designed to measure intolerance for ambiguity 
directly; i.e., the individual was required to organize 
partially structured stimuli into a complete picture or 
design in order to obtain the correct response. Five 
experimental series of 15 cards each were administered 
to each S (see Fig. 1). The series were administered 
according to five randomly selected sequences of 
presentation in counterbalanced order. Two scores were 
recorded for each series of tasks: the trial of first re 
sponse and trial of correct response 

Prior to the administration of each series, Ss were 
given a series of hypotheses (possible goal responses) 


AMBIGUITY TASK 


on a 5 by 7 card. The correct response was, in each case, 
presented as one of the first three on the list. This 
precaution was taken in an effort to assure that memory 
was not an important factor in the recognition of the 
correct response. Each hypothesis card was shown to S 
for 10 seconds, and then removed from his sight. In 
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addition, a four-card sample series was given to each S 
to demonstrate the complete experimental task. 

Instructions for ambiguity tasks. “I am going to show 
you a series of cards. The first card of the series always 
has just a few elements of a complete design on it; but 
each card gives you a few additional hiats or cues as to 
what the final design or picture is going to be. Here is a 
sample. (Sample series of cards was shown to S and fully 
explained; all questions pertaining to the cards were 
answered. )* 

“Remember there is only one design or picture on 
each card; all the details belong to a complete design 
which is on the final card. Here is a list of (animals, etc.); 
one of these is the correct answer; that is, one is the final 
card of (this) series. You have 10 seconds to look at this 
card 

“Now the object of the task is to see how soon you 
can organize the elements of a card into the complete 
design or picture. You may look at each card as long as 
you wish. Remember: the idea is to see how few cards you 
need to decide what il is going to be.”’ 

(After the first response had been made) “Now tell 
me, on each card, what you think it is going to be on the 
final card.” 

The effects of prerecognition hypotheses on recogni- 
tion of the correct response were controlled as much as 
possible by having all Ss make a response to each card 
after the first response had been made. The S was not 
forced, however, to make a definite response in this 
case, but was allowed to continue if he “‘could no longer 
see anything.”’ The Ss were exposed to the full series 
(15 cards) and at no time were they given any indication 
as to whether the first response was correct or incorrect. 

The term “psychological stress” is used in this study 
to refer to the psychological effects of a series of experi- 
mental operations designed to induce a feeling of failure 
in S. In addition to this threat to the positive aspects of 
his “self concept” and ability to perform adequately, 
the behavior of the experimenter (Z) involves an ele- 
ment of personal rejection in a social interaction situa- 
tion. 

The “security” condition, on the other hand, is 
designed to induce a feeling of success and achievement 
as well as the reassurance experienced by the acceptant 
behavior of Z. The experimental situation for the 
security group was planned to keep to a minimum any 
concern by Ss about being in a test situation by em 
phasizing that the test was being studied rather than 
the subjects. 

It was recognized, of course, that all Ss would not 


’ 


experience the same degree of stress, nor would all Ss 
in the security group remain unthreatened and secure 
However, in view of the findings of previous research 
it was felt that for the groups as a whole, Z’s attempt 
to create experimentally the conditions of psychological 
stress and security would be successful. The Ss’ reac- 
tions, as manifested on an attitude scale, approximated 
E’s expectations 


RESULTS 


The first experimenta! hypothesis states that 
psychologically stressful conditions will result 


*The remaining portion of the instructions was 
repeated for each additional series. 
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rABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES FOR THE TRIAL OF 
Frrst RESPONSE FOR STRESS AND SECURITY 
Groups On THE Five EXPERIMENTAL 
Ameprcurty Serres* 


Mean 
Square 


Source of 


Sum of 
Variation df 


Squares 


Between groups 87.42 87.42 
Residua!' between 1753.07 7 47 
individuals 
Total between 1840 
individuals 
Trials 113 
Groups X Trials 48 
Pooled error 2198 
Total within indi 2360.00 
viduals 


Total for experi 4200.49 


ment 


* The Bartlett test for homogeneity of variance yielded a chi 
square of 7.1092 (corrected) which is significant at less than the 
6M level of confidence for 1 d/ 


in relatively early responses for individuals in 
the stress group. Table 1 presents the results 
of an analysis of variance for the scores for the 
trial of first response. The F ratio between 
groups is not significant according to the 
criteria set up for this study. However, the 
probability level of between .10 and .05 is in 
the predicted direction and suggests a strong 
tendency for the earlier response to be asso- 
ciated with the stress group. Also relevant to 
this hypothesis is a lack of homogeneity of 
variance between the groups indicated by the 
significant chi square. It is not an uncommon 
finding that stress increases the variability of 
a group. Although it is impossible to specify 
what factors ave responsible for the increase in 
this situation, it is most probably due to the 
fact that individuals have learned different 
responses to stress or anxiety. One might ex- 
pect that in a social interaction type of stress 
situation, especially when verbal report is re- 
quired, such learned responses—for example 
some individuals becoming more cautious 
would tend to increase the variability of the 
scores for this group. 

The second hypothesis states that psycho- 
logical stress will result in Ss achieving correct 
recognition of the stimulus object relatively 
late in a series. Table 2 presents the relevant 
data. The highly significant F ratio for the 
group effect lends support to the hypothesis 
that psychologically stressful conditions in- 
fluence the number of trials required for cor- 
rect recognition of the completed stimulus 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ScoxesS FoR TRIAL OF 
CoRRECT RECOGNITION FOR STRESS AND SECURITY 
Grours on THe Five EXPERIMENTAL 
AMBIGUITY SERIES 


Source of 


Sum of 4 
Variation 4 


Mean 
Squares P 


Square 


23.41 | <.001 


Between groups 101.00 101.00 
Residua! between 336.43 4H 
individuals 
Total between 437.43 
individuals 
Trials $1.7 
Groups X Trials i 
Pooled error 1547 
Total within indi 1508 
viduals 
Tota! for experi 2017 
ment 








TABLE 3 
ComPARISON OF THE Megan Dirrerence BETWEEN 
Series 1 AND 5 ON THe TRIAL OF First RESPONSE 
ror THe TOTAL EXPERIMENTAL, STRESS, AND 
Security Groups 


Mean Diff. 


Group 





Total 92 <.05> .02 
Stress 10 


Security 1.95 <.001 





figure. One possible hypothesis as to why stress 
tends to delay perceptual recognition is that 
prerecognition responses interfere with the 
accuracy of subsequent perceptions. This no- 
tion will be more fully explored in a later 
section of the paper. 

The final hypothesis of this study concerns 
the learning efficiency of Ss as they progress 
through the experimental task series. Spe- 
cifically, it was hypothesized that as a result 
of learning in the experimental situation in- 
dividuals would tend to decrease in intolerance 
for ambiguity as measured by the trial of first 
response. Difference scores were computed be- 
tween the first and fifth experimental series for 
each individual. Table 3 presents the analysis 
of the differences between scores obtained on 
series 1 and 5 for the trial of first response. 

It should be noted that the analysis of 
variance for the trial of first response (Table 1) 
yielded a significant trial effect, indicating 
some systematic bias operating within the 
series of experimental! tasks. This is supported 
by the significant differences between the mean 
differences on series 1 and 5 for the total 
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Fic. 2. Comparison OF THE MEAN TRIAL OF First 
RESPONSE FOR THE STRESS AND SECURITY 
Groups ON THE Five ExprRIMENTAL 
Ameicuity SERIES 








group (Table 3). Most of this difference, how- 
ever, can be attributed to the changes within 
the security group. The ¢ for the differences 
between series 1 and 5 for this group is sig- 
nificant beyond the .001 level of confidence. 
Figure 2 indicates a rather rapid decline from 
a mean of 8 on series 1 to a mean of slightly 
more than 6 on ambiguity series 5. Further- 
more, the ¢ for differences between the groups 
on series 1 is 2.72 (p = .01), and on series 5 
it is 1.63 (p = .40). 

The increased tendency for Ss in the security 
group to attempt the goal response on a fewer 
number of cards as they progressed through 
the experimental situation requires some ex- 
planation. It seems most plausible to assume 
that the consistent trend toward earlier first 
responses on the experimental trials for the 
security group is a function of the reinforce- 
ment of the early response set given to ail Ss. 
The instructions for the ambiguity tasks em- 
phasized the desirability of reporting the cor- 
rect response on the basis of as few cards as 
possible. The reinforcement of response set 
also accounts very nicely for the trend toward 
earlier responses in the stress group after trial 
2. That is, one could speculate that the in- 
structional reinforcement gradually counter- 
acted the negative reinforcement in the stress 
group; thus a trend toward responding early 
was accompanied by more accurate responses 
indicating an over-all decrease in anxiety. It 
should also be pointed out that the sharp rise 
of the stress group from the first to the second 
ambiguity trial is statistically significant 
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TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF THE MEAN DirrerENCcCE BETWEEN 
Serres 1 AND 5 ON THE TRIAL OF CorrECT RECOG 
NITION OF AMBIGUITY YroR THE TOTAI 
EXPERIMENTAL, STRESS, AND 
Security Groups 


Group 


Mean Diff. p 


<.001 
<.10 
> .10 


Total 
Stress 
Security 





»-x Stress group 
O-O Security group 


TRIAL CORRECT RECOGNITION 








4 A A. L 


2 3 4 5 


EXPERIMENTAL TRIALS 
3. COMPARISON OF THE MEAN TRIAL OF RECOGNI- 
TION FOR THE STRESS AND SEcuRITY Groups 
ON THE Five EXPERIMENTAL AMBIGUITY 
SERIES 





Fic 


(M-diff = 1.225; ¢ = 240; p = .02). 
Several factors might have contributed to this 
significant increase: (a) rapid extinction of 
anxiety, (0) reaction to frustration, (c) E’s neg- 
ative reinforcement (that performance was not 
very good on the first trial). All three would 
tend to work toward a delay in first response. 
One might conjecture that if no instructional 
set were given on successive trials, the trend 
might have continued and S might have be- 
come accuracy oriented, giving only relatively 
later initial responses. However, in view of the 
absence of any clear-cut answer, and the par- 
allel trends of the two experimental groups on 
succeeding trials, it would not seem unreason- 
able to attribute this relative response delay 
primarily to a feeling of frustration and failure 
after the initial series. 

This experimental adaptation effect is also 
shown by an increase in perceptual accuracy. 
Table 4 presents the analysis of the differences 
between series 1 and 5 for the mean trial of 
correct recognition of the ambiguous stimuli. 
Table 4 indicates that the difference between 
trial 1 and 5 is significant at the .001 level of 
confidence for the total experimental group. 
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Taken separately the groups do not show a 
statistically significant change; but both 
groups do tend toward earlier correct recogni- 
tion. Figure 3 graphically illustrates the similar 
trends of the two groups. These data are con- 
sistent with other studies in demonstrating the 
improved perceptual accuracy over a number 
of experimental! trials. 

Altitude scale. The attitude scale used in this 
study was similar to the one devised by 
Cowen (4) and was designed to provide in- 
formation concerning the general effects of the 
stressful conditions on Ss in that group. 
Statistically significant differences were ob- 
tained between the groups on the attitude 
scales, and in the frequency of positive and 
negative statements about the experiment. If 
one can assume that attitudes reflect the in- 
dividual’s reaction to the immediate situation, 
then it would seem reasonable to assume that 
Ss in the stress group experienced feelings of 
failure, disapproval, or stress. 


DISCUSSION 


The fact that Ss in the stress group tended 
to respond before adequate information was 
available for the correct response is particu- 
larly relevant in terms of the major hypothesis 
of the study. The differences between the 
groups were not highly significant (.10 > p > 
.05), but are consistent with the notion that 
anxious individuals tend to resolve ambiguous 
or unstable situations through premature 
structuring and closure. 

The delay in recognition of the correct re- 
sponse, for the stress group, is not unequiv- 
ocally interpretable from the data presented 
here. Previous investigations (3, 7, 13) have 
demonstrated that prerecognition hypotheses 
interfere with perceptual accuracy. An analy- 
sis of the discrepancy scores (between trial of 
first response and trial of correct recognition) 
would offer indirect support for this assump- 
tion. The analysis of variance yielded sig- 
nificantly larger discrepancy scores (F = 
21.78; p < .0O1) for the stress group. It is 
doubtful, however, if prerecognition responses 
per se are sufficient to delay recognition. The 
security group tended toward relatively early 
responses on the later experimental series (no 
difference between the groups on series 5), and 
thus made more prerecognition responses, but 
at the same time their perceptual accuracy in- 
creased, and remained significantly better than 
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that of the stress group. Only when premature 
closure responses are concomitants of anxiety 
or stress can they be considered particularly 
important factors determining perceptual ac- 
curacy in subsequent situations. 

The finding that psychological stress in- 
creases the striving for cognitive certainty sup- 
ports the assumption of Frenkel-Brunswik (5, 
6) that a lack of personality integration may 
underlie various maladaptive response pat- 
terns characteristic of the ethnocentric indivi- 
dual. First of all, the results obtained here sup- 
port the notion that perceptual-cognitive 
responses are important in the formation of 
frames of reference which serve as guides for 
interpretation of similar situations and sub- 
sequent behavior. Secondly, it has been demon- 
strated that stress results in an inability for 
some individuals to withhold response to a 
partially structured perceptual field until ade- 
quate cues are present for the most appropriate 
response. In brief, the individual under 
psychological stress or anxiety is likely to be 
intolerant of ambiguity, and will fail to per- 
ceive variations within a class of stimuli, e.g., 
individuals. 


SUMMARY 


To test the hypothesis that psychological 
stress tends to result in increased intolerance 
of ambiguity a special task was constructed. 
It consisted of a series of 15 cards, beginning 
with an ambiguous card but with additional 
elements added in each succeeding card until 
the complete design or picture emerged on the 
final card of the series. The individual was 
first presented with a sample task and then 
given a list of six “possible” correct answers 
to the task. The S was asked to report the cor- 
rect response as soon as possible (i.c., in as 
few cards as possible). The test was adminis- 
tered to two groups of Ss, one under stressful 
conditions and one under security conditions. 

The hypothesis that psychological stress -vill 
result in increased intolerance for ambiguity is 
supported by the generally significant dif- 
ferences between the stress and security groups 
on the experimental measures. Analysis of 
the scores for the trial of first response to the 
test series yielded statistically nonsignificant 
differences between the groups but the differ- 
ence (.10 > p > .05) was in the hypothesized 
direction and of borderline statistical sig- 
nificance. Analysis of variance comparing the 
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two groups also yielded significant F ratios 
for the trial of correct response to the test 
series. This is interpreted as a function of both 
the premature closure responses and a tend- 
ency to adhere to these expectancies under 
stress conditions. 

It was also hypothesized that learning in the 
experimental situation tends to decrease 
intolerance of ambiguity. The significance of 
the differences between the first and fifth 
experimental trial was evaluated statistically 
by the use of the / test for matched pairs. The 
over-all analysis yielded statistically sig- 


nificant differences for the mean differences 
between series 1 and 5 for the trial of correct 
recognition and the trial of first response in the 
ambiguity series. 

The ¢ tests between the groups on the atti 
tude scales indicated that E’s attempts to 
produce psychological stress were successfu!. 
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ABILITY TO JUDGE PERSONALITY ASSESSED WITH A STRESS 
INTERVIEW AND SOUND-FILM TECHNIQUE! 


VICTOR B 


CLINE® 


University of California, Berkeley 


LL of us continually make judgments 
about each other. Some occur in 
intimate or casual contacts with 

family, friends, new acquaintances, and fellow 
workers, and some judgments are made in such 
professional capacities as that of salesmen, 
psychologists, ministers, credit managers, or 
even congressional investigators. 

Why is it that the “good judge” perceives 
his fellows in a relatively accurate and undis- 
torted fashion, whereas the “poor judge” ob- 
tains distorted impressions of others? In other 
words what are the personality correlates of 
judging ability? And what are the relationships 
between these correlates and perceptual, cog- 
nitive, and behavioral factors? 


METHOD 


In an effort to answer the above questions the 
writer set about developing a test of judging skill that 
would be complex and dynamic enough to measure this 
ability. 

After months of experimentation the following 
procedure was found to be the most promising. It con 
sisted of taking sound-motion-picture recordings of a 
series of employment interviews. This was done with 
hidden camera and microphone without the inter 
viewee’s’ knowledge, so as not to interfere with the 
spontaneity of the interview. Permission was later 
secured from the interviewees to use the films for re 


! This study is based upon portions of the research 
presented in the writer’s doctoral dissertation sub 
mitted to. the University of California, Berkeley, in 
1953. The writer wishes to express his great indebted 
ness and appreciation to Drs. Harrison G. Gough, 
thesis advisor, Donald W. MacKinnon, director of the 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Research, 
Egon Brunswik, Theodore Sarbin, Frank Barron, 
Warner Brown, Harold Giedt, and R. C. Tryon. Many 
thanks are also due Mrs. Martha Myers, Miss Pat 
White, William Smelser, Fred Federico, and Seth Ul 
man, as well as the many others who gave so gen- 
erously of their advice and time. 

A paper based on this research was read by the 
author at the annual meeting of the Western Psycho 
logical Association, Long Beach, California, May 1954 

* Now with the Human Research Unit No., 2, Fort 
Ord, California. 

* Hereinafter interviewees refers to those individuals 
photographed while being interviewed, and judges 
refers to the 316 individuals who made a variety of 
judgments about the interviewees after seeing the 
movies made of the interviews 
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search purposes. Judges were later shown the films and 
required to make predictions about the real life be 
havior of the interviewees (seen in the films). Accuracy 
scores for each judge were computed. This employ 

ment interview which, in fact, was a stress interview, 
was suggested by one of the OSS situational procedures 
used during World War II 

Nine male college students, with an age range of 
18-39 years, served as volunteer interviewees. Each 
filmed interview lasted 11 minutes. All that the inter 
viewees knew about the situation was that they were to 
report for a job interview in their particular field of 
study. The interviews, which were highly structured 
and were held fairly constant for all interviewees, had 
three phases: (a) a standard interview session in which 
stock employment questions were asked by a mature 
and skilled actor posing as a prospective employer; 
(6) a stress session in which the “employer” became 
critical and hostile in his questioning; and (c) an abreac 
tion session in which the interviewer stopped playing 
the role of the employer, revealed the true experimental 
intent of the interview, and became quite humble and 
deferential. He invited comments about how the inter 
viewee had feli to be in such a situation and what had 
bothered him most 

At this point, the interviewees relaxed; they usually 
became rather verbal and very frank in indicating 
points of tension, blocking, embarrassment, and their 
degree of insight into the total situation 

All this was recorded by the hidden camera and 
microphone. The best four films of the nine, represent 
ing the most diverse personalities, were presented to 
large populations of judges, who are the subjects (Ss) 
of this study. The sequence of films was held constant 
for all the judges wherever shown 

This sound-film technique has allowed us to capture 
a multitude of subtle verbal and visual cues. It has 
meant that an interview situation, something quite 
dynamic in nature but very fleeting and empirically 
difficult to analyze by independent observation, has 
been captured on sound film. This has given us an 
experimental stimulus which is very complex and 
dynamic, but which can be held constant for all ob 
servers (or judges) over a period of time. 

Five groups of judges, with a total NV of 316, viewed 
the four filmed interviews and made judgments. The Ss 
were: (a) 109 undergraduate college students, (b) 106 
professionals (clinical psychologists, psychiatrists 
graduate clinical trainees, etc.), (c) 47 adult members of 
a Protestant church congregation, (d) 43 nursing 
trainees, and (¢) 11 advanced engineering trainees 

After each filmed interview had been shown, the 
projector was stopped and the judges were asked to 
make a series of judgments and record them on instru 
ments devised for this study 

1. The first was a behavioral posidiction test. Here the 
judge was required to describe or postdict how the 


interviewee had behaved in his everyday life. A series 
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of questions was set up with multiple-choice answers. 
For example 
12. When the interviewee (in the film) is in 
a violent argument he usually 
(a) becomes very sarcastic 
b) uses profanity and obscene words 
(c) leaves the room or area 
(d) strikes his opponent with his fist 

There was only one correct response. The other 
alternatives were very carefully constructed so as not 
to include even partially correct statements. A separate 
and individually tailored behavioral postdiction test was 
constructed for each interviewee. Other items tapped 
such areas as relations with women, behavior at social 
gatherings, handling money, etc. The experimenter 
knew how each interviewee characteristically behaved 
and was able to write items tailored specifically to his 
personality because intensive interviews had been held 
with him, his family, close friends, fraternity brothers, 
fiancée, or wife, where available. Only those behaviors 
which all agreed upon as being characteristic were used. 
Thus, a separate schedule of items had to be built for 
every interviewee. The judging ability score was ob 
tained by tallying the number of correct predictions 
made for all the four filmed interviews used 

2. The Personality Word-Card (prepared by Theo- 
dore Sarbin). Next, the judges were required to predict 
the interviewee’s “verbal behavior.” This was done in 
the following manner. The interviewees had on three 
previous occasions about a month apart, filled out the 
Personality Word-Card, checking those adjectives which 
they felt best described themselves. This card was 
merely a group of 200 descriptive adjectives such as 
frank, bossy, sexy, persistent, anxious, etc. 

It was found that certain adjectives were “marginal,” 
i.e., S checked them on only one of the three occasions. 
Other adjectives proved to be of a more central and 
important nature, being checked as self-descriptive two 
and/or three times out of three. These were retained in 
a final key. Thus each interviewee had a unique pattern 
of adjectives which represented an important and 
consistent part of his self-perception 

Each judge, then, was required (after seeing a film) 
to predict which adjectives had been checked by the 
interviewee in describing himself. Each judge was told 
to check only about one third of the adjectives in 
making his predictions on each interviewee (because 
the interviewee keys averaged one third of the total 
number of adjectives). The judging accuracy score for 
each judge was based upon the percentage of correct 
predictions averaged for all four of the test films. 

It will be noted that the criterion in the two judging 
tests described above is objective and unequivocal, i.e., 
the criterion is what the interviewee actually “says” 
and does. And ability to judge is operationally defined 
as success in predicting what the interviewee has done 
within the limits of these two instruments 

3. A third technique, a multiple-choice sentence 
completion test, was also used but abandoned because 
of its low reliability. Here the judge attempted to pre- 
dict the sentence completion responses (using a multiple 
choice form) of each of the interviewees 

Reliability coefficients for each of the three tech 
niques were computed by applying the Spearman 
Brown formula to the correlation between odd and ever 


halves 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF JupGcEs’ Scores witH STATISTICAL 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANCE 


Postdiction 
Test* 


Personality 
Word-Card** 


N Mean SD| N Mean SD 
316 19.0 3.6314 58.9 5.1 


12.0 3.0 33.3 8.1 
57 13.5 3.5) 57 54.9 5.6 


Judges’ mean scores 
Statistical chance 
Psychological chance 


* These scores are the number of correct predictions totaled 
for all four films 
** These are the percentage of correct predictions (average of 
four films) 


The postdiction test yielded a reliability of .56 + .06, 
the Personality Word-Card a reliability of 83 + .06 
The reliability of the multiple-choice sentence comple- 
tion test was only .35 + .06, and for this reason was 
discarded as an index of judging ability. 

An equally weighted composite of scores on the first 
two judging tests (postdiction test and Personality Word- 
Card) was obtained for each judge. These two measures 
intercorrelated 43 + .10 


RESULTS 


1. All groups of judges performed at very 
much better than chance success (.001 level of 
confidence) with both the behavioral postdiction 
test and the Personality Word-Card (see 
Table 1). 

The question arises, however, “To what 
extent would the judges have done just as 
well without seeing the films, merely by filling 
in the tests according to their stereotype of 
the typical college male?” 

To answer this a special control group of 57 
undergraduates filled out the forms without 
seeing any films whatsoever, merely using 
hunches or social stereotypes. Their level of 
accuracy was termed “psychological chance.” 
As Table 1 indicates, having an accurate 
stereotype was obviously helpful. The crucial 
test was really how much better than psycho- 
logical chance did the experimental group of 
316 judges perform. The ¢ test indicates sig- 
nificant differences at better than the .001 level 
of confidence for both judging instruments (the 
behavioral postdiction test and the Person- 
ality Word-Card). The evidence, thu& seems 
fairly conclusive that the judges were making 
accurate predictions or judgments on the 
basis of differential cues and a real evaluation 
of the personalities in the films rather than 
from some crude internalized stereotypes of 
what college males are like. 
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2. The films were shown in many locations 
with varying acoustical and light conditions. 
It was felt that this might contribute a sig- 
nificant amount of error variance in the judg- 
ing scores. To test this, two randomly matched 
groups of college undergraduates saw the 
films in two extremely varied locations. One 
group was placed in a temporary wooden 
building, formerly an army barrack, which 
had many slick wooden surfaces with great 
reverberation of sound waves, as well as light 
leakage from the windows. The second group 
saw the films and made judgments in a new 
lecture hall which was insulated with acousti- 
cal sound board, had plush theater seats, and 
offered the best in sound reproduction, tem- 
perature, and light control. There were no 
significant differences in the judging ability 
of the two groups in the two locations. 

3. When the judging ability of the five sub- 
groups was compared, we found a three-level 
hierarchy in accuracy. Most accurate and pro- 
ficient were the professionals (psychiatrists, 
psychologists, etc.) ; at level 2 were the nursing 
trainees, and at level 3 the college students, 
members of the church congregation, and 
advanced engineering trainees. The differences 
in accuracy between levels 1 and 3 on both 
the postdiction test and Personality Word- 
Card were significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence. The differences between levels 1 and 
2, and 2 and 3, however, did not quite reach 
significance. It must of course be emphasized 
that the N of the group of engineers was 
extremely small. We cannot safely generalize 
from our findings about them. 

4. There was, however, great 
variation in judging ability within each group. 
Out of the total population of 316 judges who 
viewed the films, two Protestant church house- 
wives proved the most accurate in judging 
ability, while a visiting European psychiatrist 
proved to be the poorest (this may have been 
due to his difficulty with the English language). 

5. Women consistently obtained slightly 
higher judging scores than men. These differ- 
ences never reached significance however. 

6. Some of the interviewees appeared 
generally easier to judge than others. Certain 
methodological difficulties, however, made ac- 
curate comparison difficult. 

7. Increased length of professional psycho- 
logical experience was related to (a) greater 
accuracy in using the Personality Word-Card, 


individual 
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that is, predicting verbal behavior and (6) 
decreased accuracy in predicting real-life social 
behavior. This finding was based upon a com- 
parison of the accuracy of predictions made by 
psychiatrists and psychologists having more 
than 10 years experience with the accuracy of 
predictions made by those having less than 
three years experience. The relatively new and 
less experienced clinicians were a little less ac- 
curate in predicting verbal behavior (p = .10), 
but were considerably more accurate in pre- 
dicting real-life social behavior (p = .02) than 
were their much more experienced older col- 
leagues. This suggests, possibly, that there is 
danger, with increasing experience, in becom- 
ing more sensitive and aware of verbal be- 
havior but less aware or less in contact with 
reality at the level of social behavior. 

8. It is felt by the writer that ability to 
judge is a fairly pervasive aspect of the per- 
sonality, relating to the total organism and its 
commerce with the world. To test this belief, 
the top and bottom 25 per cent in judging 
ability (college sample) were asked to fill out 
the Gough Adjective Check-List describing 
themselves. It was hypothesized that the self-_ 
descriptions of the good and poor judges would 
vary considerably. The answers of the good 
and poor judges were item analyzed and the 
results are presented in Table 2. The adjective 
self-checks which characterized the best judges 
significantly more often were sympathetic and 
affectionate. Adjective self-checks character- 
izing the poorest judges included dissatisfied, 
irritable, awkward, praising, and hurried, 

9. With regard to the personality correlates 
of judging ability, results are available for the 
sample of 109 college undergraduates. They 
were the only judges with time available to 
take the many hours of personality and intel- 
ligence tests. Eight tests scored for 31 separate 
scales were administered. These included the 
MMPI (scored for 22 scales); the California 
Public Opinion Scales (scored for E, F, and 
PEC); the Henmon-Nelson Intelligence Test; 
Gough’s Adjective Check-List; the Brunswik 
“Faces” test (wherein one estimates the intel- 
ligence, likability, etc. of 46 males on the basis 
of still photos of their faces); Barron-Welsh 
Art scale; Taft’s Group Opinion Estimate 
(wherein one attempts to predict what per- 
centage of the general population responds 
“true” to each of 30 MMPI questions such as 
“T pray several times a week’’); and the Klein 
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TABLE 2 


ApjK TIVE SeLr-CHecks DISCRIMINATING 
Goop rrom Poor JupceEs 


Per Per 
entage centage 
0 of 
Good Poor Per 
Judges Judges centage 
Check- Check- Difler- 


Adjective ing It ing It ence Phi 





Dissatisfied 4 YY 3! 426 
Irritable 26 30% 
Praising 9 351 
Awkward 0 446 
Hurried 43 : 334 
Sympathetic 52 319 
Affectionate 9 : 311 
Careless 22 273 
Witty 4% 273 
Quiet 5 0) 263 
Pleasant $5 200 
Realistix . 61 200 
Interests wide ; 65 258 
Stable 26 228 


et ee RD I nt nN te i 
y 


Note.—4jood judges are defined as those in the upper 25% of 


judging ability, poor judges being those in the lower 25% 


Social Prediction Technique (wherein one is 
given a transcript of a patient’s remarks in a 
clinical interview, which are interrupted at a 
crucial point and five possible endings are pre- 
sented only one of which is correct, the task 
being to predict the correct alternative). 

In summary, the most significant correlates 
of judging ability are: (a) absence of ethno- 
centric and authoritarian attitudes; (5) su- 
perior intellectual ability; (c) lower scores on 
the MMPI scales for Hypochondriasis, Dis- 
simulation, Paranoia, Schizophrenia, Psycho- 
pathic Deviate, Prejudice, and F (validation) 
scale; and (d) high scores on the MMPI Social 
Status and Intellectual Efficiency scales. (See 
Table 3.) 

For the sexes separately, somewhat different 
constellations of related variables emerged. 
Among the better women judges the following 
factors correlated most significantly: higher 
scores on the scales for Social Participation, 
Social Status (MMPI), and artistic preference 
(Barron-Welsh Art scale), and lower scores on 
scales for Psychasthenia ard Social Intro- 
version. 

For better male judges the following factors 
appeared most significant: superior intelligence 
and higher scores on the MMPI Intellectual 
Efficiency scale, and lower scores on scales for 
Hysteria, Schizophrenia, Hypochondriasis, 
Paranoia, Ethnocentrism, and Fascism. 


TABLE 3 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE JUDGING ABILITY 
INDEX WITH PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


Correlation 
with 
Judging 
Variable Ability* 


Fascism scale (Calif. Public Opinion 46 
Scales) 

Intellectual Efficiency (MMPT) 

Schizophrenia (MMPI) 

Hypochondriasis (MMPI) 

Ethnocentrism (Calif. Public 
Scales) 

Henmon-Nelson Intelligence 

F scale (MMPI) 

Dissimulation (MMPI) 

Paranoia (MMPI) 

Social Status (MMPI) 

Psychopathic Deviate (MMF'I) 

Prejudice (MMPI) 

Barron-Welsh Art scale 

Group Opinion Estimate (Taft) 

Psychasthenia (MMPI) 

Responsibility (MMPT) 

Schizophrenia Screening Scale (MMPI) 

Hysteria (MMPI) 

Dominance (MMPI) 

Depression (MMPT) 

Social Introversion (MMPI 

Estimating “Likability” from Photos 

Political-Economic-Conservatism (Calif 
Pub. Opinion Scales) 

Social Participation (MMPI) 

K scale (MMPI) 

Lie scale (MMPI) 

Mf (MMP3) (Men’s key only) 

Estimating IQ from Photos 

Low Back Ache (MMPI) 

Social Prediction (Klein) 

Mf (MMPI) (Women’s key only) 

Hypomania (MMPT) 


Opinion 


Note.—The WN is 109 (college undergraduate sample). SE of r 
is +.10 
* Judging ability 


for each judge from the behavioral postdiction test and the Perso 


is defined as the composite score obtained 


nality Word-Card 
** This negative correlation indicates that the better judges 


are more accurate in estimating group opinion 


In summary, for women, it might be said, 
that social skills and interest, less compulsive- 
ness in ideational and behavioral processes, 
and artistic discrimination are significantly re- 
lated to good judging ability. 

For men, superior intellectual functioning, 
freedom from paranoid and bizarre cognitive 
trends, absence of hypochondriacal self- 
interest, and freedom from prejudice, bias, and 
authoritarian attitudes are among the most 
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important correlates of the ability to make 
accurate social judgments. 

Generalily vs. specificity in judging ability. 
The question naturally arises as to whether 
judging ability (excellent or poor) is a con- 
sistent aspect of the judge’s personality. Or is 
it really not an “ability” at all but something 
whose success is wholly determined by unique 
situational factors? 

With the college population (V = 109) 
success in judging with the behavioral postdic- 
tion test correlates 44 + .10 with success 
using the Personality Word-Card. With the 
nursing trainee group (NV = 43) this drops to 
22 + .17. 

An inspection of results for individual judges 
reveals that some perform well with one inter- 
viewee but do rather poorly with the other 
three, and we also get cases where just the 
opposite is true. Despite this, there are many 
judges who perform rather well on all inter- 
viewees and techniques, and others who are 
generally inferior in over-all judging ability. 
From these data the writer gathers that suc- 
cess in judging others is a function of many 
complex factors. 


SUMMARY 


Three hundred and sixteen judges were pre- 
sented with sound movies of stress interviews 
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with four interviewees. These judges made 
predictions about the real-life verbal and 
social behavior of the interviewees seen in the 
films. These predictions were scored against 
objective criteria and a total judging ability 
index was derived for each judge. A subsample 
of 109 college undergraduates took a variety of 
personality and intellectual tests which were 
correlated with their judging ability scores. 
Comparisons in judging ability were made be- 
tween men and women, professional groups, 
and clinically trained personnel of greater and 


less experience. 
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THE ROLES OF CONFLICT AND INTERNALIZED DEMANDS 
IN PROJECTION’ 


HERBERT ZIMMER 


tir Force Personnel and Training Research Center 


INCE Freud first described the mechanism 
of projection (4, 5, 6) only a very few 
studies have dealt with it experimentally. 

Posner (16) and Murray (15) were able to 
demonstrate the operation of projection as a 
result of an emotional state experimentally 
induced in their subjects. Measuring “spon- 
taneous” projection, Sears (18) and Rokeach 
(17) sought to establish the relationship of 
insight to projection. The present study was 
designed to evaluate the effect of two determi- 
nants: (a) internalized demands, and (b) con- 
flict on the process of projection. 

Internalized demands. The importance of the 
ego ideal and the conscience in projection was 
recognized by Freud (8) in connection with 
auditory hallucinations and delusions of being 
The which is critical of the 


watched voice 


patient in his auditory hallucinations is the 
projected voice of his conscience, which now 


comes to him as a hostile, primitive force from 
without. Fenichel (2) mentions that certain 
traits and attitudes which the paranoid 
ascribes to his perseciitor correspond to the 
demands of the patient’s superego. 
Internalized demands are defined 
tionally as the subject’s (S’s) statement of the 
would like to possess 
specified personality characteristics. Theo- 
retically, internalized demands are the intro- 
jected values of others, which constitute for the 
individual the set of expectations which he has, 
and believes others to have, with respect to 
himself. The use of this concept eliminates 
the diversity of meanings which encumber the 


opera- 


extent to which he 


psychoanalytic concept, ego ideal. 

The direction of projection. Freud (8, p. 58) 
wrote: ‘Whoever possesses an excellence which 
the ego lacks for the attainment of its ideal, 
becomes loved.’’ Fenichel (2) states that some 
persons want another individual to be what 
the person himself would like to be, so that the 
person, by empathy, may participate again 

' This paper represents part of a doctoral disserta- 
tion submitted to the University of Rochester in 1952 
The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Drs 
Vincent Nowlis, Emory Cowen, and Victor Monke for 
their valuable advice and guidance 


in his own ideal. The person can facilitate this 
process by projecting all those aspects of his 
ego ideal which the loved object is yet lacking. 
On the basis of these formulations, one would 
expect that many of the positive aspects of 
an individual’s internalized demands will be 
projected to the person with whom he can 
identify most readily. 

The paranoid projects to his hated persecu- 
tor unacceptable aspects of himself (2, 3). 
Ackerman and Jahoda (1) have reported cases 
that projected their own unacceptable charac- 
teristics to the Jews. The individual is most 
apt to project the characteristics he does not 
like to see in himself to a disliked person. 

Katz and Braly (12, 13) found that students 
generally attributed the most undesirable 
characteristics to the most disliked racial and 
national groups, while the most desirable 
traits were considered to pertain to the best 
liked groups. Ample precedent exists in our 
culture for the projection of our own positive 
and negative traits to two extreme stereo- 
types: one of goodness, and one of evil. 

The strength of projection. On repeated oc- 
casions (6, 7, 9, 10) Freud pointed out that the 
mechanisms of projection are employed by 
normal people in ordinary situations. In 
Totem and Taboo (7, p. 857) he wrote: “But 
projection is not especially created for the 
purpose of defence, it also comes into being 
where there are no conflicts.” A few pages 
further on he said: “It is fair to assume, how- 
ever, that this tendency [projection] becomes 
stronger where the projection into the outer 
world offers psychic relief.”” On the strength 
of these two statements, the assumption was 
made for this experiment that the process of 
projection can be observed in the absence of 
conflict, and that the presence of conflict will 
materially increase the strength of projection. 

Hypotheses. Hypotheses were formulated in 
line with the preceding discussions: 

1. Direction of projection is determined by 

internalized demands. 
a. Acceptable characteristics 
jected to liked individuals. 


are pro- 
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b. Unacceptable characteristics are pro- 
jected to disliked individuals. 

Strength of projection is directly related 

to the degree of conflict and ambivalence 

over a trait. 

a. Nonconflictual traits are projected on a 

chance basis, 


slightly greater than 
but not to the same extent as am- 
bivalent traits. 

. Traits about which the individual is 
ambivalent are projected more strongly 
than nonconflictual traits. 


METHOD 


Overview. Fifty-two Ss were asked to rate (a) three 
photos of young adult males, and (5) how they them 
selves would like to be with respect to 25 personality 
traits on two similar seven-point rating scales. Each S 
selected the photo he liked best, and the one he disliked 
most. A measure of projection was obtained from the 
differences in rating between the best and the least 
liked photos. In order to obtain an index of conflict 
for each trait, the 25 trait adjectives were employed as 
the stimulus words in a word-association and reproduc 
tion test 

Each S was run through the standard procedure 
individually. First S was given the vocabulary screening 
test. If S passed this, he was presented with his first 
photo aud asked to rate it on all 25 trait adjectives 
When this was completed, the first photo was placed 
out of sight, and the procedure repeated with the 
second photo, and then the third. Next S was asked to 
state his internalized-demand values for the 25 traits 
on a rating scale. Then S was given the 25 trait adjec 
tives as stimulus words on a word-association and re 
production test. Finally, S selected the photo he liked 
best and the photo he disliked most from the three 
photos 

The order of presentation of the various tasks was 
varied systematically to prevent position effects 

Subjects. The Ss were 26 male undergraduate stu 
dents at the University of Rochester and 26 male 
neuropsychiatric patients at the Canandaigua, N. Y., 
Veterans Administration Hospital. Since it was de 
sired to test the generality of the observed phenomena, 
two groups which differed from each other were chosen 
The groups differed with respect to emotional adjust- 


ment, hospitalization, overt anxiety, age, education,- 


and intelligence. A _ specially constructed 20-item 
vocabulary test was used to screen out all Ss with 
inadequate understanding of words of the level of dif 
ficulty used in the experiment. On this basis, five pa 
tients, but no students, had to be rejected as Ss 

Photographs. In order to select neutral photos, whose 
features would not suggest certain traits to most Ss, 10 
graduate students in psychology selected the three most 
neutral photos from the George Washington University 
Social Intelligence Test (14) by the method of paired 
comparison. In this test the chosen photos are labeled 
McDonald, Edwards, and Bailey 

Trait adjectives. The 25 trait adjectives selected for 
use in the experiment were: leisurely, emotional, ambi 
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sentimental, cautious, 
wary, lusty, dom 


tious, deliberate, trusting, 
refined, energetic, orderly, poetic, 
inant, spontaneous, economical, respectful, daring, 
precise, meek, persistent, ardent, conventional, de- 
termined, and obedient. They were chosen by the ex 
perimenter from 721 trait adjectives on the basis of (a) 
occurring from 6 to 10 times in one million words in the 
Thorndike-Lorge word count, column G (19), (b) not 
representing a cultural stereotype of a desirable or 
undesirable personality trait, and (c) having personal 
and dynamic meaning 

Rating scales. Rating-scale A was used to evaluate 
each of the three photos on all 25 traits. It was a seven 
point scale, without midpoint (four), and ran from 
person” (seven) to “This is definitely 
Scale B was employed for 


“This is a very 
not a 
having S state his internalized demands. It 
approached Fenichel’s (2) definition of ego ideal as 
“the pattern of what one would like to be.” It re- 
sembled scale A in pattern and wording, and ran from 
“IT would like to be a very person” (seven) to “T 
definitely don’t want to be a person” (one), 

Scoring of projection. According to our hypotheses 
the liked photo is expected to be rated higher on a 
trait than the disliked photo when the internalized 
demanc value for this trait is positive. When the in 
ternalized-demand value is negative, the disliked photo 
is expected to be rated higher. An internalized-demand 
value is considered positive whenever S rates himself 
with a scale value of 6 or 7 on rating scale B, and nega- 
tive when he rates himself with 1 or 2. The individual 
with a clear concept of his internalized demands will 
rate himself as being definitely positive or negative on a 
trait. The S who is uncertain in his attitude toward a 
trait, or has no opinion, must choose the center of this 
scale; that is, scale points 3 and 5, since 4 was omitted 
The choice of these scale points represents an act of 
uncertainty. Since internalized demands serve as an 
independent variable and predictor of projection, it is 
indicated that they be used in their uncontaminated and 
purest obtainable form. Therefore, scale points 3 and 5 
were not utilized in determining the internalized 
demand value of a trait. However, on the dependent 
variable, projection, derived from the ratings of photos, 
all of the ratings were tabulated 

Projection, defined as the difference in rating-scale 
points between liked and disliked photos, was scored as 
plus if it was in the predicted direction, minus if it was 
opposed to it, or zero. All of the differences for each S 
were summed algebraically and then divided by the 
number of items contributing to this sum to obtain a 


person” (one) 


closely 


mean projection score 

Scoring of conflict. Conflict regarding a trait was 
elicited by using each trait adjective as the stimulus 
word in a word-association and reproduction test. The 
reproduction test consisted of presenting the stimulus 
words for a second time, and asking S to respond with 
the identical word he had given the first time 

A conflictual trait was defined as one in which its 
trait adjective, when used as the stimulus word in the 
word-association and reproduction test, evoked two or 
more anxiety-indicator score points. A nonconflictual 
trait was one which did not elicit any anxiety indicators. 
This left an in-between group which had earned one 
point. As an independent 


anxiety-indicator score 
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indicator of the validity of this definition, these three 
categories of traits were tested for their ability to dif 
ferentiate between the hospital and college groups 
which differed in emotional adjustment, and, therefore, 
in amount of conflict. Conflictual traits and nonconflic- 
tual traits both differentiated successfully between the 
two groups (with the hospital group scoring significantly 
more conflictual] traits and the college group more non- 
conflictual traits), while the in-between traits failed to 
differentiate between the two groups of Ss. Since it was 
desired to utilize the clearest possible index of conflict, 
the in-between traits were omitted from the tabulations 

The anxiety indicators used were (a) long reaction 
time, (6) long reproduction time, (c) defective reproduc- 
tion, (d) repetition of the stimulus word, (¢) responding 
with more than a single word, and (f) obvious and 
clear-cut manifestations of overt emotional behavior 
Fach of the indicators was weighted equally, since no 
empirica! system of differential weighting has been estab- 
lished which would designate the relative merit of the 
various indicators in signifying conflict. However, three 
of the above indicators are identical to the “Klom- 
plexmerkmale” in Hull and Lugoff’s (11) list which show 
the highest positive correlation with the combination 
of all the “Komplexmerkmale” they used. 

The projection scores for conflictual and noncon- 
flictual traits were tabulated separately for each S to 
permit later comparison. 


RESULTS 

Tables 1 and 2 give projection scores for 
the two groups of Ss separately, both groups 
combined, and the difference between the two 
groups. Except for the section dealing with 
differences between both groups in Table 1, 
the direction of the means and of the differ- 
ences between means been predicted, 
therefore the probability values given refer 
to one end of the distribution of ¢ only. 

The means given in Table 1 represent the 
amount of projection in each category, stated 
in terms of rating-scale units. The means given 
under the headings Nonconflictual Traits and 
Conflictual Traits combine projection scores 
for traits of both positive and negative inter- 
nalized-demand value. Projection has oc- 
curred in the predicted direction (hypothesis 1, 
a and b) to the extent that these means dif- 
fer significantly from zero. Had the observed 
trend been opposed to the predicted direction, 
a minus score would have resulted. 

Table 1 also gives the data which bear on 
the hypotheses regarding the strength of pro- 
jection. The column labeled Nonconflictual 
Traits relates directly to hypothesis 2a. Under 
the heading Conflictual Traits appear the 
data relating to hypothesis 2). The differences 
between these two columns are shown under 
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TABLE 1 


PROJECTION, IN TERMS OF RATING-SCALE POINTS, FOR 
NONCONFLICTUAL AND CONFLICTUAL TRAITS OF 
Posit1vE AND NEGATIVE INTERNALIZED- 
Demanp VALUE ComBINED 





Difference 














Nonconflictua! Conflictual an fit 
: Conflict- 
Traits Traits Nonconflict 
Hospital Group (N = 26) 
Mean 0s 75 * 
SD 42 8 8S 
i -03 6.48 4.07 
p >.0 <.001 <.001 
College Group (VN = 26) 
Mean 63 77 13 
SD 1.26 1.4% 1.24 
‘ 2.50 2.82 56 
p <.01 <.01 > .05 
All Subjects (V = 52) 
Mean M .16 42 
SD 1.10 1.05 1.10 
i 2.21 5.18 2.70 
’ 014 <.001 <.01 
Differences in Projection Between Hospital and College Groups 

Du .58 (C-H) .02 (C-H) -56 (H-C) 
‘7 1.92 07 1.88 
pols > 05 » 05 > .05 
FP 2.346 5.57 2.11 
p'of PF >» .05 <.01 » 05 


Difference Conflict-Nonconflict, which repre- 
sents the net increse in projection as a result 
of conflict (hypothesis 2). 

The last section of Table 1 shows differences 
between the hospital and college groups with 
respect to the means and the standard devia- 
tions of projection scores. Inasmuch as these 
two groups, which differ significantly from 
each other (as shown by / tests) with respect 
to age, education, intelligence, emotional 
adjustment, and hospitalization, behave very 
similarly with regard to the hypotheses tested 
here, it may be hoped that the observed 
phenomena will be found to be generally 
applicable beyond the limited populations 
considered in this study. 

Table 2 presents data relating to the projec- 
tion of acceptable, positively-valued traits 
only. These data are presented ard may be 
interpreted in the same manner as those in 
Table 1. 
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TABLE 2 
PROJECTION, IN TERMS OF RATING-SCALE POINTS, FOR 
NONCONFLICTUAL AND CONFLICTUAL TRAITS OF 


Difference 
Conflict 
Nonconflict 


Non- 
conflictual 
Traits 


Conflictua! 
Traits 





Hospital Group (VN = 26) 





.28 81 
1.14 .66 
1.22 6.11 

>.05 <.001 





College Group (N = 26) 





.65 .80 
1.46 1.36 
2.22 2.94 
< .02 < .005 





All Subjects (NV = 52) 





-46 81 
1,32 1.07 
2.50 5.37 

<.01 <.001 





IDISCUSSION 


The hypotheses regarding projection were 
essentially substantiated in that the data 
either attain staiistical significance or show a 
trend in the predicted direction. At least 
within the framework of this study, the process 
of projection was seen to operate alike for ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable traits. 

The question as to whether it is essential 
that a trait be reprehensible if it is to be 
projected has been raised (18), but not an- 
swered. This experiment demonstrates not 
only the projection of acceptable characteris- 
tics, but also the motivation of this projection 
by the individual’s own conflicts. The proc- 
esses of idealization and heroworship are in- 
stances of the projection of positively-valued 
characteristics. They can be understood as 
defense mechanisms, motivated by conflict, 
which contribute to the resolution of this 
conflict and the reduction of anxiety. 

The function of projection in this experiment. 
The 25 trait adjectives used in this experiment 
most likely represent some part of the 5S’s 
total system of defenses. When the S rates 
himself on how he would like to be, he tells 
us his overt attitude regarding these 25 traits: 


which ones he would like to utilize as part of 
his defensive system, and which ones he wishes 
to avoid as undesirable and unacceptable. The 
stand which the S has taken regarding these 
various means of defense is quite clear. When 
one now obtains an index of conflict on a cer- 
tain type of defense (trait), one may assume 
that a conflicting behavior tendency exists 
in the S which is opposed to the overt position 
(internalized demands) which S has taken on 
this type of defense. Existing behavior tend- 
encies which run counter to internalized 
demands pose the threat of gaining dominance. 
This means that they might be expressed in 
overt behavior or enter the thought processes, 
thereby precipitating anxiety, since such be- 
havior is unacceptable to the individual. The 
coexistence of dominant and latent behavior 
tendencies constitutes a state of ambivalence 
which the individual seeks to resolve by 
strengthening the dominant pattern and 
weakening its unacceptable counterpart. 

One of the ways in which this ambivalence 
may be resolved is through the projection 
of the individual’s positive internalized- 
demand values to people he can identify with, 
and the projection of the opposing behavior 
tendencies to persons he dislikes. Thereby 
the individual can achieve a perceptual clari- 
fication of his own position: he himself is very 
much like the person he identifies with, the 
possessor of all the “right” characteristics, 
and very unlike the person he despises, the 
man endowed with all the “wrong’’ qualities. 
Being able to identify with the person who has 
all the acceptable characteristics may bring 
the individual’s perception of himself more 
into line with his internalized demands. It may 
also give the individual confidence that he too 
can behave like the person he identifies with, 
and thereby strengthen his reaction formation 
against the unacceptable, latent behavior 
tendencies. The externalization of a previously 
internal conflict may eliminate most of its 
ambiguity and render it less threatening. 

The same probably holds for negative inter- 
nalized-demand values. These represent be- 
havior the individual should not engage in, 
and the conflicting behavior tendencies here 
are inclinations to ignore the existing prohibi- 
tions and commit the undesirable activities. 
By attributing the negative values, which are 
threatening to become manifest in behavior, 
to someone he could not possibly be like, and 
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attributing the positive counterpart of these 
values to a person he can identify with, the 
individual may receive the same advantages 
which have already been discussed in connec- 
tion with positive internalized-demand values. 
In addition, the individual may be convinced 
that the negatively-valued trait is really ego 
alien by perceiving it as belonging to a rejected 
person. The individual can fight any tempta- 
tion of engaging in negative behavior (which 
makes the conflictual trait so threatening), 
by observing and hating the unpleasant mani- 
festations of this behavior in a disliked person. 
The threat of the internal conflict which the 
person previously felt as anxiety can now be 
expressed as hostility toward the disliked 
person, producing a reduction in anxiety. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to evaluate the 
effect of two determinants on the process of 
projection: (a) conflict, and (6) internalized 


demands (ego ideal). 

Fifty-two male Ss were asked to rate (a) 
three photos of young adult males, and (0) 
how they themselves would like to be, with 
respect to 25 personality traits on two similar 
seven-point rating scales. Each S selected the 
photo he liked best, and the one he disliked 
most. A measure of projection was obtained 
from the differences in rating between the best 
and the least liked photos. In order to obtain 
an index of conflict for each trait, the 25 
trait adjectives were employed as the stimulus 
words in a word-association and reproduction 
test. 

The prediction was made that (a) the di- 
rection of projection is determined by in- 
ternalized demands, and (6) the strength of 
projection is directly related to the degree of 
conflict and ambivalence over a trait. The re- 
sults have tended to confirm these predictions. 
The projection of acceptable, positively-valued 
characteristics was demonstrated, and found 
to operate in the identical manner as the 
projection of unacceptable, negatively-va)ued 
traits. 
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VOLUNTEERING AS A FUNCTION OF FIELD STRUCTURE 


MILTON ROSENBAUM anp ROBERT R. 


BLAKE 


The University of Texas 


HIS experiment evaluates the possibility 

that readiness to volunteer may be 
determined in part by the structure of 

the social field within which the invitation is 
received. Specifically it tests the proposition 
that a standard invitation will lead either to 
acceptance or to rejection depending on 
whether others who are located in the social 
field experienced by the test subject are seen 
by him as accepting or rejecting it. Since it is 
predicted that his response will be consistent 
with the reactions of others located within the 
same situation, the act of volunteering is seen 
as a special case of conformance with social 
norms or standards, rather than as an indi- 
vidualistic act conditioned by an essentially un- 
definable complex of inner tensions, needs, etc. 
The validity of this proposition as a basis for 
understanding the behavior that occurs in a 
typical volunteering situation can be tested by 
systematically varying the social field structure 


experienced by test subjects at the time the 
invitation is received and studying the differ- 
ences in their responses that these variations 
produce. A previous investigation (1) con- 
cerned with analyzing relative effectiveness of 


different mass persuasion techniques for 
producing volunteering has been reported. 
The present investigation extends the former 
study in several ways. Both positive and 
negative field conditions are analyzed rather 
than the positive condition only and a direct 
face-to-face situation rather than a mass 
setting is used. Another significant difference 
is the absence in the present study of any 
clearly definable membership group within 
which the standard for conduct is set for the 
test subject. 


METHOD 
Setting of the Study 


The experiment was conducted in the psychology and 
education library of The University of Texas during the 
summer months of 1953, The library is located in the 
building which also houses the facilities of the depart 
ment of psychology and is one of the few air-conditioned 
locations for general use available as a study area on 
the campus. Because of this feature it attracts students 
from all departments of the University 
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Introduction of the Critical Variations 


The general plan called for creating two situations 
within which a standard invitation to volunteer for an 
experiment is tendered to test subjects (Ss) after they 
have observed the reaction of another person. Introduc- 
tion of this procedure involved the use of assistants 
who acted under the experimenter’s (Z’s) instructions. 
Since the assistants working in the first situation were 
instructed to accept the invitation and those in the 
second to reject it, such a procedure provided a critical 
variation in the structure of the social field at the time 
the first test S was invited to participate. Under the 
first condition he saw the first person contacted accept 
while under the second he saw the first S approached 
reject the invitation. A control condition, introduced to 
establish a baseline for volunteering readiness in a social 
field which has not been structured by acceptance or 
rejection prior to the reaction of an S, involved tender- 
ing the same request to Ss who had no opportunity to 
see the reactions of another person prior to giving their 
own response. 


Predictions 

Based on these conditions, the following predictions 
were made: (a) that test Ss invited after a first person 
has been seen to accept (condition 1) will accept more 
frequently than those under the control condition 
(condition 3), (b) that test Ss invited after a first S 
has been seen to reject (condition 2) will accept less 
frequently than those in the control group (condition 
3). 


Procedure 


Each experimental situation commenced at the 
beginning of an hour. After Z and the assistant had 
met and instructions had been given, Z examined the 
library to select a position at which the assistant would 
sit. This selection was based on an attempt to seat the 
assistant among a large group of naive people. Generally 
such a plan was successful, but on several occasions the 
best position available offered only one or two test Ss. 
Only rarely did a person who previously served as a 
test S appear in a group and never as the first test S 
approached 

The assistant was instructed as to how he should 
react when E approached him. After the assistant had 
been seated for five minutes, apparently studying, Z 
entered the library and slowly approached him, pre- 
tending to select him on impulse. The Z tapped him on 
the shoulder, leaned forward, and spoke the following 
remark in a hushed tone, just loud enough for his words 
to carry to those sitting close by at the table: “Excuse 
me. I’m in the psychology department here and we’re 
doing an experiment. We need some subjects. It takes 
only a few minutes. I wonder if you would participate? 
I think you'll find it interesting.” 

The assistant then responded in accordance with the 
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TABLE 1 
Benavior or First Test Scpyects 


No No 


Acceptance Refusal Total 


Condition 


Positive 
Negative 
Control 


instructions he had been given, depending on the par- 
ticular condition. The conditions were as follows 

Positive condition: Under the positive condition the 
assistant responded to EZ by saying “okay.” He then 
got up and followed E from the library. They waited for 
four minutes and then returned to the library, the as 
sistant taking the seat he had left. The £ said, “thank 
you,” and turned to the next person at the table, the 
first test S. He repeated the same request. After the test 
S had given his response and EF had reacted accordingly, 
the second test S was approached and so on until every- 
one seated at the table had been contacted. The assist- 
ant remained seated throughout the entire sequence, 
and jotted down notes concerning reactions to the 
invitation as the people seated at the table whispered 
to one another 

Negative condition: The assistant responded by say 
ing, “No, I'd rather not,” and turned back to his 
studies under the negative condition. The Z£ then turned 
to the first test S and repeated the request. He followed 
the above procedure with everyone seated at the 
table 

Control condition: No assistants were used in the 
control condition. Only one person at a table was ap- 
The 
experimenter entered the library five minutes after the 
beginning of the hour and approached an individual 
The above request was made and the response given 
Two test Ss were 


proached at any one time to serve as a test S 


by the S was acted on accordingly 
approached in every control hour 
The response of the test S was acted upon in the 
following manner under all conditions. If the first test 
S accepted the invitation, Z escorted him out of the 
library to the psychology department's experimental 
rooms on the next floor. During this interval a percep- 
tual problem was administered. The first test S then 
returned to the library and the second test S was ap 
proached. This procedure was repeated for all Ss located 
at the table. The total procedure for any one test S 
required a time interval of only five minutes. If the 
test S refused, Z immediately turned to the next person 
at the table. The primary data produced by these 
variations, then, are those concerned with the frequency 
of acceptance by the first test S under each of the three 
conditions. Secondary data are those collected from the 
behavior of the test Ss approached after the first test S 


Assistants 


Nineteen assistants participated in the study. Eleven 
served twice, once under each of the two experimental 
conditions, while the remaining eight served once each, 
four per condition. In the 30 experimental situations 
thus created 22 made use of male assistants while fe 
male assistants served in eight. The assistants were re 


cruited from two undergraduate classes in psychology 
and from graduate psychology students. 


Subjects 
The test Ss were unselected except in terms of being 
available in the library and being seated in a location 


physically acceptable to the placement of E’s assist- 
ant. A total of 45 test Ss served in the experiment. 


RESULTS 

It was predicted that the assistant setting 
the standard for behavior, either of volun- 
teering or of refusing to volunteer, would 
function to guide the behavior of individuals 
who were aware of his activity. In the present 
setting this applied for those seated in close 
proximity, especially the person seated next to 
him. His awareness was most surely obtained 
because E made his initial request while 
standing between him and the assistant. 
Others farther away could not be expected to 
attend as closely to Z’s initiating activity. 

The behavior of the first test Ss approached 
after the assistant had reacted under both 
experimental conditions as well as that for 
individuals approached under the control 
situation is summarized in Table 1. 

In order to evaluate the possibility that be- 
havior under the positive and negative stand- 
ards is no different from behavior in a situation 
where no standard is present, responses of the 


first test Ss invited under the experimental 


conditions were compared individually with 
those from the control condition. Using the 
exact method for determining the significance 
of these differences, it was found that the 
response distribution produced by a positive 
standard is different from that for the control 
in the predicted direction (i.e., more volun- 
teering), with a p of .05. Comparison of the 
negative condition with the control gives a p 
of .07, again in the predicted direction, with 
less volunteering than appeared under the 
control condition. For the results of the three 
conditions taken together a x? of 13.39 with 2 
degrees of freedom is significant beyond the 
01 level, permitting rejection of the null hy- 
pothesis. It seems highly probable, therefore, 
that the response to a request to volunteer is 
regulated in part by the social field structure 
under which the request is made. 


DISCUSSION 


Previous experiments 


employing social- 
psychological variables have used the concept 
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of the psychological group to define the 
boundary limits within which such variables 
would be expected to affect individual conduct. 
In the present experiment the situation in- 
volving the EZ and the test S is one of inter- 
dependence. That is to say, E seeks to in- 
fluence the behavior of the test S, and the 
test S’s conduct is logically understandable as 
his reaction to E’s request. This relationship 
represents a straightforward, two-person 
interaction. 

The influence of Z’s assistant on the conduct 
of the test S is less easy to account for in terms 
of interdependence. This difficulty stems from 
the fact that there is no formal sense in which 
this represents a three-person interaction 
situation or in terms of which one would 
predict that the assistant and the test S are 
interacting. These three people share no com- 
mon goal; they are not engaged in a joint 
activity; and no formal boundary that brings 
them together as a social-psychological unit 
or that distinguishes them from others who 
should be excluded from consideration is 
present. In other words, these three do not 
constitute a social-psychological unit in any 
standard meaning of that term. In view of the 
formal conditions created, in the context of the 
present discussion, it would be predicted that 
the test S’s conduct should be independent, 
uninfluenced by the behavior of the assistant. 
Yet such is not the case. 

The results lead to this question: Why is the 
test subject influenced by the social structure 
of a unit in which he holds no membership? 

The critical variations permit test Ss to 
observe the behavior of the assistant in re- 
sponse to the stimulus request prior to its 
presentation to them. These variations may be 
thought of as constituting an effective portion 
of the stimulus complex that the test S is 
confronted with in the experimental conditions 
but that are absent in the control condition. 
The presence of a background for interpreting 
the request in the form of the assistant’s a 
ceptance in the positive condition and his 
rejection in the negative condition can be 
considered to function as an anchor. The test 


S’s response to E’s request may be regarded 


as a judgmental! act, based on both the request 
itself and knowledge of the response of the 
first person asked. By contrast the stimulus 
complex in the control condition provided no 


experimentally created background for S’s 
use in deciding what response to make and so 
the content of the decision is not. predictable 
before it is given. The explanation as to why 
background information functions to shift the 
response in a conforming direction remains 
difficult to give beyond stating that the 
response given seems to be influenced by 
relevant perceptual data of the kind repre- 
sented by the assistant’s action. The concept 
of a “group,” however, does not seem to be ade- 
quate for defining relevance. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The proposition that readiness to volunteer 
is a function of the structure of the social field 
in which the invitation is extended was tested 
in this study. 

A request to participate in an experiment 
was addressed on an individual-by-individual 
basis to 160 test Ss seated in a university 
library. This invitation was introduced under 
three different conditions. The critical varia- 
tion in condition 1 permitted the test S to 
observe acceptance of the request by another 
individual before the invitation was offered 
to him. Under condition 2 an individual was 
seen by the S to reject the invitation prior to 
its presentation to him. In each of these two 
experimental conditions the individual asked 
first was an experimenter’s assistant who had 
been instructed as to the response he should 
give when invited—whether to accept it or to 
reject it. Condition 3 served as a control 
situation in that the invitation was tendered 
to the test S before he had any opportunity to 
observe the behavior of others prior to its 
presentation to him. The design also permitted 
analysis of the influence of the assistant’s sex 
on the behavior of test Ss and an investigation 
of influence chains spreading from the critical 
test S to other Ss located around the study 
table 

It was predicted that significantly more 
volunteering would occur when test Ss observed 
the assistant’s acceptance than would occur 
in the control condition, and significantly less 
when refusal was observed, as compared with 
the control condition. The results support the 
predictions conclusively 

These results were discussed from the stand- 
point of social response as the product of a 
judgmental act. The critical question is related 
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to the problem of specifying the conditions 
under which field properties will be relevant 
and therefore contribute to the outcome of a 
social decision like that of deciding whether or 
not to volunteer. The concept of group mem- 
bership has often been accepted as one basis 
for stipulating the conditions under which the 
behavior of others wil! function to regulate the 
conduct of an individual. This concept is not 
useful as a basis for defining relevance in the 
present study because there are no terms in 


three involved could be 


which the persons 


considered to be formally interdependent. Since 
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the results demonstrate that the test S’s 
reactions can be treated as having been func- 
tionally interdependent with that of the 
assistant, it was suggested that additional ways 
of establishing when the behavior of others 
will function to influence the behavior of an 
individual will have to be explored. 
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MEASUREMENT OF THE LINGUISTIC DOMINANCE OF BILINGUALS 


WALLACE E, 


LAMBERT" 


University of North Carolina 


DUCATORS and clinicians working with 


bilinguals have long sought for appro- 


priate measures of various aspects of 
bilingualism (1, 2, 9, 10, 13). One of 
aspects is linguistic dominance. This 
reports a method of linguistic 
dominance and 


these 
paper 
measuring 
this 
tural and personality characteristics. 

Warshaw (14) and Dunkel (4) have used the 
term automatic to differentiate the linguistic 


relates measure to cul- 


behavior of those using their native language 
and the stumbling efforts of the neophyte 
beginning the study of a new language. Head 
(6) has also referred to this phenomenon of 
both psy hologica! 
physiological terms. It occurred to the writer 
that characterized 
chiefly by its speed. This is in line with the 


automaticity, in and 


automatic behavior is 
use of latency measures of the strength of a 
habit. Moreover, as early as 1877 Cattell (3) 
measured the time required for an English 
stimulus word to elicit the equivalent word in 
German, and found association time 
prisingly long for English-speaking subjects 
familiar with German. This finding suggested 
to Cattell a means of “testing the difficulties 
of a polyglot life.” In 1931, Saer (13) measured 
familiarity with languages in terms of speed of 
response. Preston (11), analyzing the speed 
of word perception, established relationships be- 
tween perception speed and word familiarity, 
speed of reading, and vocabulary knowledge. 
Speed of reaction has recently been used as the 
dependent variable in two studies of language 
behavior by Pronko (12) and Herman (8, 9). 
The subjects (Ss) in the present research were 
given simple directions, such as “Push the 
key painted blue,” in two languages, and speed 
of response was analyzed with reference to the 
different levels of Ss’ linguistic experience. 


sur- 


METHOD 


Subjects. Three groups of 14 Ss each are called under 
graduate (Group U), graduate (Group G), and native 
French (Group F) to indicate their degree of experience 
with the French language. The undergraduates were 


' Now at McGill University. The author expresses 
appreciation to Professor H. G. McCurdy for advice 
and assistance 
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college majors in French with at least a B grade average 
in general course work. The graduates were post-M.A 
students all with French as a major. The native French 
came from Europe, where their daily and school lan 
guage had been French. On the average they had been 
in an English-speaking country for about seven years 
and all had at least completed the French baccalauréat 
Table 1 summarizes other comparisons of the groups 
{pparatus. The experimenter (£) controlled a key 
which simultaneously activated a reaction-time clock 
and a Ranschburg exposure apparatus. Directions were 
typed on a circular card and placed in the Ranschburg 
so that each time £ touched his key a new direction 
would appear and the clock would start. The directions 
told S to push a certain one of his eight keys, the activa- 
tion of any one of which would stop the clock 
Instructions 
“You will place your hands on the eight keys as though 
they were on a typewriter. The directions will be of the 
‘Push the first key of the left hand,’ but this will 
The fingers are arbitrarily 
numbered from the index as number 1 to the little finger 
as number 4. We will have about a dozen practice runs.” 
Procedure. After the 12 practice trials, the following 
modification was introduced. ‘Now we will make one 
simple change in directions. In the place of numbers we 
shall use the name for colors. Note that the stem leading 
to each key is painted a different color. Directions might 
now be, ‘Left, red’ or ‘Gauche, rouge.’ Think about this 
for a minute and we shall start recording your time.” 
Time, in hundredths of a second, was recorded for each 
trial. Thirty-two directions, 16 in each language, were 
presented in a random series. The English directions 
were: left, red; left, green; left, yellow; left, black, and 
the same color references for the right hand. The keys 
were colored green, red, yellow, and black for the left 
hand fingers, and red, green, black, and yellow, for the 
right-hand fingers. In French the 
Gauche, rouge; gauche, vert; gauche, jaune; gauche, noir, 
and the same color references for the right hand (droite) 


The following instructions were read 


order 
be condensed to ‘Left, one.’ 


directions were 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The speed of response in a language was 
made relative to speed in S’s faster language, 
i.e., the language which elicits the faster speed 
of response. A given S’s score was computed by 
finding the difference between the total 
English reaction time and the French, and 
dividing this difference by the total time for 
the faster language. The general formula used 
is: French R.T. minus English R.T./Faster 
R.T. This calculation of a percentage differ- 
ence score corrects for individual differences 
in absolute reaction times. An S who is 10 per 
cent slower in reacting to French directions 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL GrouPs 


Average 

Average Years Quarter 

in France or ico of 
Quebec Course Work 

in French 


Average 


( 
sroup Age 


None 37.71 
83.64 


20.07 
29.14 1.19 
30.21 23.21 


than English would receive a score of +10, 
indicating that English was dominant in that 
degree; should he be faster in French by 10 
per cent, he would receive a score of —10, 
indicating that French was dominant. Table 2 
lists the difference scores (D) and the percen- 
tage diderence scores (P). 

The average percentage difference score for 
Group U is +12.21; for Group G, +5.07; and 
for Group F, —3.36. Each mean is reliably 
different from the others. The Group U mean is 
significantly larger than the Group G mean, 
which is significantly larger than the Group F 
mean (¢ tests reliable at the .01 level). The 
progression of means is consistent with experi- 
ence in the two languages, i.e., Group U has 
had much less experience with French than 
with English and Group F has had more ex 
perience with French than with English. If 


the three groups are ranked in terms of ex- 
perience with a second language, Group U 
has least experience, Group G next, and Group 
F the most. The findings indicate that the 
differences between speeds of reaction in the 
two languages decrease as experience with a 
second language increases. 

Individual differences in relative speed of 
response. It is possible to test statistically the 
degree to which each § responded consistently 
faster in one language than in the other. If one 
were a perfect bilingual—equally facile in 
both languages—there should be no difference 
between the speeds of response in the two 
languages; one could not reject the null hy- 
pothesis and indicate one language as dominant. 
Conversely, who have a dominant 
language should give reaction-time scores 
such that the null hypothesis can be rejected. 

Each S’s 16 reaction-time scores in French 
were compared to his scores in English and 
the extent to which he was consistently slower 


those 


in one language was measured. Each S was 
assigned a / score indicating whether he was 
dominant in one language (/ score significant 
above the .05 level), or whether he was a 
balanced bilingual (/ score significant below the 
.O5 level). (See Table 2.) The one-tailed test 
was used. The two-tailed test would be ap- 


TABLE 2 
REACTION-Timz ANALYSIS 


Entries in column D are the absolute differences in time (hundredths of a second) taken to respond to 16 French 
and 16 English directions. A minus sign indicates that the responses to French directions were faster. Entries in 
column P are the absolute differences divided by the total response time of the faster language. Entries in column 
i give the /-test score indicating the significance of the differences between the language speeds 


Undergraduates 


Subject D Subject D 


3 Gl 196 
2 G2 86 
l G3 132 
4 G4 207 
l G5 212 
2 G6 209 
1 G7 178 
2 G8 93 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 


out GSN 


oo 


G9 39 
G10 74 
Gil 250 
Gl2 149 
G13 131 
Gl4 19 


Balalatal_-_t_tesf s,s? 
—— ee : 

—_ - ~a 
*-oene Oo 


* Significance levels of ¢ scores, one-tailed test, with 15 d/ 


Graduates 


1.75 at the .0S level of confidence, 2.60 at the 


French 


P Subject D 


1 ° 50 
17 
213 
85 
335 
97 
11 
12 
32 
28 
204 
111 
192 
58 


01 level of confidence 
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propriate if no biographical material were 
available to suggest a dominant language. 

Ten Ss in Group U were found to be domi- 
nant in English and four were balanced bi- 
linguals. Seven Ss of Group G were dominant 
in English, six were balanced bilinguals, and 
one was dominant in French, which is not his 
native language. Only four Ss in Group F were 
dominant in French, none was dominant in 
English, and ten were balanced. Group F 
therefore had the largest number of balanced 
bilinguals. 

It was puzzling to find that two American 
graduate measured dominant in 
French, but interviews with and 
their friends supported this finding. G1 gave a 
biographical picture of cultural malcontent 
which was consistent with his linguistic reac- 
tion-time score of — 11 for dominance in French 
over his native language. He was certain that 
he did “more thinking in French,” had recently 
spent a year in France, and was planning to 
return as soon as possible. A friend volun- 
teered the information that Gl “reacted 
against” anything which was non-European, 
and “only read” French materials. G2 had 
a score of —5. She was 35 years old and single, 
had taught French in a high school for about 
ten years, and studied French toward a higher 
degree during most of her summers. Her 
career demanded that she work and think in 
French. 

Further research should be directed toward 


students 
these Ss 


the personality variables involved in bilingual- 
ism. For example, some individuals may choose 
to study a foreign language as a means of 
social acceptance in another culture which is 
relatively more compatible with their social 
and individual needs. An inieresting study by 
Child (4) using Italian-English bilinguals from 
New England points out that some subjects 
activeiy repressed all non-American aspects 
of their customs and speech. Others, however, 
made themselves ‘‘as Italian as possible” and 
were hostile to Americans and symbols of 
America. The reaction-time measure developed 
here would be valuable as a means of testing 
the effects of social influences on 
behavior in studies such as Child’s. 

The relation between speed of response and 
verbal oulput. Another phase of this investiga- 


language 


ion involved the elicitation of continuous 
t lved tl licitat f t 1 


verbal associations in the two languages. Six 
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teen words were chosen as stimuli from the 
first-thousand category (most commonly used) 
of word-count tabulations in both English 
and French. The Ss were asked to give “all 
single words which come to mind when you 
think about the stimulus word,” and were 
required to respond in the language of the 
stimulus word. Responses were recorded on 
tape for 45 seconds following the presentation 
of the stimulus word. 

Each S’s associational responses in both 
languages were counted and the difference 
between French and English totals was di- 
vided by the total number of responses given 
in the language that elicited the larger number 
of responses. Thus an index of verbosity dif- 
ference between English and French was ob- 
tained, similar to the index of reaction-time 
difference. The prediction seems reasonable 
that one who is dominant in English will have 
a plus verbosity rating, indicating that he is 
able to give more associational responses to 
English than to French stimuli. A correlation 
between the percentage of verbosity difference 
and percentage of response-time difference was 
calculated for the 42 Ss. Rho is .82, indicating 
a high relation between the performance on the 
reaction-time keys and active verbal output 
in associating to stimulus words. 


SUMMARY 


A reaction-time method for measuring the 
extent of bilingualism was tested using three 
groups of bilinguals, an undergraduate French 
major group, a graduate French major group, 
and a group of French natives whose second 
language is English. The groups differed 
reliably in speed of response to directions 
given in both languages and in the direction 
predicted from their language experiences. (a) 
This method permits statistical analysis and 
scoring of language dominance or language 
balance. (6) The reaction-time measure was 
related to Ss’ active verbal output (rho = 
£82). (c) Language dominance was related to 
cultural and personality characteristics. 
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ANXIETY AND REPRESSION 
PHILIP WORCHEL 


The Universily of Texas 


HE objective of investigations on the 

validity of the Freudian hypothesis of 

repression has been to demonstrate that 
material associated with painful experiences is 
less readily recalled than “neutral” material. 
In testing this hypothesis, two general ap- 
proaches in obtaining ‘‘anxious’’ material have 
been utilized. In the first of these, a clinical 
approach, material is extracted from real-life 
experiences of the individual (4, 17, 18). The 
disadvantages of this approach have been 
enumerated (13, 16, 19). In addition to the 
theoretical weaknesses, studies utilizing this 
technique have been open to serious methodo- 
logical criticisms. The method of recall is far 
from the most valid technique for tapping 
memory, the degree of original learning is not 
controlled, and the probable reluctance of the 
subject to speak forbidden words or shameful 
experiences in the presence of the experimenter 
throws some doubt on the results obtained. 

In the second method, an experimental ap- 
proach, investigators (6, 9, 11, 12, 15) have 
induced an experience of anxiety by artificial 
means in the laboratory. The findings in gen- 
eral have been rather insignificant. The use of 
electric shock (1, 2, 10, 11) and failure in 
tasks following the learning of experimental 
material and threat to one’s esteem (14, 15) 
seem to have little relevance to Freudian re- 
pression. 

A third approach in testing the validity of 
the Freudian concept of repression is utilized 
in the present study. This method retains the 
advantage of using material associated with 
anxiety directly from the life history of the 
subject (S) but utilizes the rigor of an experi- 
mental setting in testing the effect on memory 
of such material. The test of repression used 
in the present investigation lies not in dem- 
onstrating that anxiety-associated material in- 
terferes with learning but rather that once 
new associations are established with nega- 
tively affective material, retention for such 
associations are poorer than for associations 
with neutral material. 


METHOD 


There were three parts to the present experiment: 
(a) selection of negatively affective and neutral material 
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to be used as stimulus words in (6) learning a list of 20 
paired associates, and (c) recall and relearning 24 hours 
later of the same list to criterion. The negatively affec- 
tive stimulus words in the paired associates were 
selected from three sources: (a) the Jung word-associa- 
tion test, (6) socially taboo or profane words, and (c) 
titles of intelligence subtests associated with failure. 
In all cases, the second word of the 20 paired associates 
was a three-letter nonsense syllable selected from the 
lowest association values of Glaze’s list (5). The use of 
material associated with experimentally induced anx 
iety also provides a basis for a test of the effect of the 
critical words from the Jung list. By including socially 
taboo material in our design, we can determine whether 
the anxiety, if any, associated with this material is as 
damaging to memory as the other kinds of anxiety- 
arousing material. Since neutral nonsense syllables are 
to be learned, reluctance to express such syllables in 
the presence of the examiner should not arise to con 
found our results. 

Selection of material. To obtain material associated 
with anxiety, we followed essentially the procedure of 
Rosenzweig (14, 15) and Lazarus and Longo (10) in 
inducing an experience of failure in an ego-involved 
task. An “intelligence” test was constructed consisting 
of 14 subtests, each prominently labeled at the top of 
the page with the following titles: opposites, reasoning, 
meaning, logic, similarities, information, comprehen- 
sion, relationships, arrangements, proverbs, analogies, 
completion, differences, definitions. There were 4 to 8 
items per subtest and only 30 seconds were allowed for 
each subtest. No S was able to complete any of the 
tests within this allotted time. When S entered the ex- 
perimental room, he was handed the test booklet with 
the words “The University of Texas Intelligence Test” 
prominently displayed on the front page. The following 
instructions were then read to him by the experimen- 
ter (E£): 

This is an intelligence test which has been found 
very valuable for predicting college grades. I 
want you to do as well as you can, since these 
grades will be recorded in your student file and used 
for recommendation and guidance. Work as rapidly 
as you can since you will be allowed only 30 seconds 
for each test. Do not turn a page until you are told 
to do so. Are you ready? Now turn the page. This 
test is called a test of . It is a measure of 
your ability to It correlates highly with general 
intelligence. Are you ready? Begin. 

At the beginning of each test, Z read the title and 
gave a brief explanation of the abilities measured by 
the test and stressed its relationship to general intel- 
ligence. 

At the conclusion of the intelligence test the 100 
words from the Jung word-association test were read 
and the response word and the response time to the 
nearest fifth second were recorded. Interspersed among 
the 100 words were five additional words, the taboo 
words to be used in the experiment: bastard, louse, 
bitch, vomit, and belly. These were the five words that 
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were used later in the paired-associate learning. They 
were included in the word list in order to determine 
whether they would also yield any complex indicators 
of emotional disturbance. The list was repeated and the 
reproductions recorded. At the conclusion of this second 
reading of the list (about 20 minutes), 
recall all the titles of the intelligence test that he re 
membered 

The words selected from the Jung word list (“re 
pressed” words) were those which were repeated by 5 
as the response, or which had the longest reaction time 
and for which S could not remember or give the correct 
reproduction on the second reading of the list. The 
five words that were experimentally associated with 
failure (“traumatic” words) were randomly selected 
from the titles of the intelligence test that were not re 
called by S. In a few cases where more than 7 of the 12 
tests were recalled, the remaining titles for the experi 
randomly selected from the 


S was asked to 


mental material were 
recalled titles 

In order to determine the degree to which this in 
telligence test threatened Ss’ self-esteem, the same test 
was administered to another group of 20 Ss under 
ego-involved conditions with the exception that each 
subtest was shortened so that Ss would complete almost 
all subtests in the prescribed time. The test was also 
followed by the Jung word list, and recall for the titles 
was requested at the conclusion of the Jung list 

The five “neutral” words selected from the word- 
association test were those which had the lowest re 
sponse time and to which correct reproductions were 
given 

Learning and relearning. For the learning and re 
learning of the 20 paired associates, a replicated design 
was employed. Each S learned and relearned to cri 
terion the 20 paired associates containing five neutral, 
five taboo, five traumatic, and five repressed words. 
Since for each S we had to use different traumatic, 
repressed, and neutral words, it was necessary to devise 
20 metal card holders so that we could slip in the 
selected word with the nonsense syllable while the S 
was looking at a magazine. Thus, each nonsense syllable 
was typed on a card that fitted into one half of our card 
holder and the meaningful word fitted into the first half 
of our card holder 

These 20 card holders containing the paired as 
sociates were shuffled at each trial and then each card 
was presented to S for three seconds with the response 
word covered by E’s hand (except for the first presenta 
tion). If correctly anticipated, the pair would be dis 
carded. There were five seconds between each presenta 
tion of the list. For each S, the 20 meaningful words 
were paired with nonsense syllables different from 
those used with other Ss so that the difficulty variable 
would be controlled 

At the end of the experiment, S was informed that 
there were several other tasks to complete but time 
did not allow for their administration until the follow- 
ing day. An appointment was made for his return to the 
experimenta] room 24 hours later. At that time he was 
asked to anticipate the nonsense syllables (recall) on 
the first presentation of the meaningful word. Relearn- 
ing continued until criterion was attained 

Subjects. Twenty students at The University of 
Texas, ten men and ten women, volunteered for the 
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present study. The age range was from 20 to 38 years. 
They ranged in class standing from sophomore to 
graduate level 


RESULTS 


Of the traumatic words selected from the 
titles of the subtests of the intelligence exami- 
nation, the experimental Ss recalled 5.6 + 2.1 
of the 14 titles. For the control group 7.1 + 
1.8 titles were recalled. The difference of 1.5 
titles is significant at less than the .01 level 
(t = 2.94). Also the remarks of the experimen- 
tal Ss indicated that the test was a threat. 
Some Ss complained of the time limit, and 
others expressed resentment at their intelli- 
gence being tested by this type of test. Some 
3s were openly hostile, particularly those who 
were unable to complete even the first item of 
some of the subtests. 

The repressed words from the Jung list 
were selected on the basis of criteria that had 
been found by Hull and Lugoff (7) to be among 
the most valid of the complex indicators. 
Keet (8) also found that critical stimulus 
words selected by him from the Jung list were 
related to earlier experiences of sex and ag- 
gression. For our Ss, the most frequent words 
giving rise to complex indicators were bed, 
naughty, bad, fight, dead, bury, wicked, beat, 
afraid, evil, angry, and marry. Frequently we 
secured expressions of annoyance on not being 
able to respond quickly or at not remembering 
the response word in the reproduction test. 

The five taboo words, on the other hand, did 
not seem to elicit a genera! delay in the asso- 
ciation (est nor any significant blocking or in- 
ability to recall the correct response word on 
the reproduction test. On the responses to the 
taboo words in the association test, Ss can be 
divided into three categories. For 12 out of 20 
Ss reaction time for these words did not ex- 
ceed the average reaction time for the entire 
series of words, nor did they fail to give the 
correct word on the reproduction test. For 
these Ss, responses to the taboo words were 
similar to those to the neutral words as far as 
the absence of complex indicators is concerned. 
Thus one could question whether there was 
any “tabooness” or anxiety involved. For 5 Ss 
reaction times far exceeded their average re- 
action time, but they correctly repeated the 
response word on the reproduction test. Three 
Ss not only exceeded their average response 
time but failed in one or more cases to give 
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TABLE 1 


Mean NompBer or Irew Repetirions TO LEARN AND RZLEARN THE Parrep Associates CONTAINING 
THE AFFECTIVE AND CONTROL Worps 


Measure Repressed 


45.95 + 14.69 44.75 


22.60 + 10.12 


Learn 
Relearn 


correct reproductions to the taboo words. For 
this third the words could 
just as well have been repressed words. 

A summary of the learning and relearning 
data for the list of 20 paired associates is 
shown in Table 1. Each S received a mean 
score for each of the four groups of five paired 
associates. Table 1 shows the mean repetition 
score for all the four variables 
repressed, traumatic, taboo, and neutral words. 
The mean learning scores for the four variables 
are practically identical. An analysis of vari- 
ance, using the interaction of Condition X 
Subjects as an estimate of error variance, con- 
firms our conclusion. The F ratio for conditions 
is less than one, and thus we can accept the 


category, taboo 


20 Ss on 


hypothesis of chance differences in the mean 
learning scores of the four types of material. 
The value of F for Ss (7.39) is significant be- 


yond the .01 level. When we examine the 
results on the two measures of retention, recall 
and relearning, we find an entirely different 
picture. For recall, which was the number of 
correct anticipations on the first relearning 
trial, the mean scores for the repressed, trau- 
matic, taboo, and neutral material were 0.55 + 
67; 0.55 + .67; 0.65 + 82; 145 + .77 re- 
spectively. Since there were many zero scores 
and the distribution was highly skewed, a 
square-root transformation was applied before 
the analysis of variance was performed. The 
F value of 9.20 for type of material is signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level leading us to reject 
the hypothesis of chance differences in the 
mean recall scores. The test of significance be- 
tween the means of the recall of the different 
kinds of material shows that only the differ- 
ences between the means for the repressed and 
neutra! between the traumatic and 
neutral words, and between the taboo and 


words, 


neutral words are significant beyond the .01 
level. No other ¢ approached this level of sig- 
nificance. Thus recall of paired associates con- 
taining any of the three kinds of affective ma- 
terial is definitely poorer than recall of paired 


Traumatic 


+ 14.44 


20.95 + 11.80 


Taboo Neutral 


42.60 + 15.97 
14.70 9.29 


42.45 + 17.59 
18.00 + 9.83 


associates containing neutral material, but 
there is no significant difference in recall among 
the three kinds of affective material. 

In relearning, significant differences appear 
between the different kinds of material. Table 
1 shows a gradually descending order of mean 
number of trials to relearn the four kinds of 
paired associates. The repressed words re- 
quired the largest number, 22.60 + 10.12 
trials; followed by traumatic, 20.95 + 11.80 
trials; then taboo material with 18.60 + 9.83 
trials; and finally the neutral material, 14.70 + 
9.29 trials. The results of the analysis of vari- 
ance of the relearning data show that the F 
ratios of 6.37 for material and 8.79 for Ss are 
significant beyond the .01 level. 

The mean number of trials for relearning 
the repressed material is significantly greater 
than that for the neutral and for the taboo 
material, but not greater than that for the 
traumatic material (Table 2). The paired asso- 
ciates containing the traumatic words required 
significantly more trials to relearn than the 
paired associates containing neutral material. 
The ¢ values for the differences between the 
traumatic and taboo, and taboo and neutral 
material approach the .05 level of confidence. 
In other words, memory for the repressed and 
traumatic material is significantly poorer than 
that for neutral material. One interesting trend 
appeared in the taboo material although there 
are too few cases for any definite conclusion to 
be reached. Of the 8 Ss whose reaction times 
to the taboo words were far above their average 


TABLE 2 


Tests oF SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RELEARNING DATA 


Materia! Diff SEp 


Repressed and neutra! 7.9 1.99 
Repressed and taboo 4.0 2.06 
Traumatic and repressed 1.65 2. 
Traumatic and taboo 2.95 1.49 
Taboo and neutral 1.30 1.87 
> 2.02 


Traumatic and neutral 6.2 
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reaction time or who did not recall correctly 
one or more of the response words, 7 attained 
relearning scores equal to and in some cases 
even greater than for the repressed words. 

Though the number of Ss is too small to 
test for significant differences between male 
and female Ss (10 Ss each), it is still interesting 
to see how similar the two groups were in both 
learning and relearning. We did expect to see 
some difference in the taboo material in favor 
of the males since Ss faced a male EZ, but none 
of the ¢ ratios even approached the .05 level 
of significance. Perhaps with larger samples, 
or with more “naive” Ss, or using words with 
more profane or sexual meanings, we would 
have obtained significant differences. 


DISCUSSION 


The present study was designed as a test of 
the Freudian hypothesis of repression by com- 
paring the retention of newly established asso- 
ciations to neutral material with those to dif- 
ferent kinds of affective material. Three 
significant findings emerged: (a) the learning 
rate for paired associates containing the affec- 
tive stimulus words was no different from that 
for pairs containing the neutral stimulus words; 
(6) the recall and relearning of the nonsense 
syllabies attached to the affective material 
were definitely poorer than for those syllables 
paired with neutral material; and (c) recall 
did not differ among the three kinds of affec- 
tive material but relearning did show signifi- 
cant differences. 

The fact that the original learning of the 
paired associates was not impaired by the pres- 
ence of affective stimulus material was rather 
surprising. We thought that the response 
strength to the neutral words was greater than 
that to the repressed words in view of the speed 
of response and accuracy of recall to the neutral 
words in the Jung word-association test. Thus, 
we hypothesized, it would take more repetitions 
to form a new response (nonsense syllable) to 
the neutral than to the affective words (asso- 
ciation interference). That this was not so 
indicates that the response strength to the two 
kinds of stimuli did not differ, and the long 
delay or inaccuracy of recall (or blocking) to 
the repressed words in the association test in- 
dicates some active inhibitory process. 

Eriksen (3), using a technique similar to the 


Poitier WorcHEL 


one in the present study, namely, pairing a 
nonsense syllable with words varying in asso- 
ciation time on the word list, found no differ- 
ences in learning or relearning for a group of Ss 
who showed a strong tendency to recall in- 
completed tasks. He did find significant differ- 
ences in learning and relearning for his success 
recall group. It is difficult to reconcile his latter 
results to our findings or to the hypothesis 
suggested above unless one assumes differences 
in the strength of the inhibitory process in the 
two groups of Ss. 

Since recall and relearning of the nonsense 
syllables attached to the affective words were 
significantly impaired, we can assume some 
retroactive defense process such as is implied 
by the concept of repression. Either the anx- 
iety connected to our experimental material 
generalized in the learning process to these 
syllables or there is a generalization of repres- 
sion (or inhibition) cued off by the stimulus 
words. Diven (2) demonstrated a spread of 
anxiety (as indicated by a GSR) experimentally 
induced onto a stimulus word to words related 
in meaning or contiguous with it. This is es- 
sentially the essence of the Freudian hypothe- 
sis of repression proper, namely, that material 
associated with primal repression is pushed 
back into unconsciousness. 

The fact that there were differences in re- 
learning the three types of affective material 
shows the greater sensitivity of relearning over 
recall as a test of repression. It was significant, 
however, that the degree of repression was 
equal for both the repressed and traumatic 
words. This might vary, however, with the 
interval between learning and relearning. It 
is possible that forgetting would have been 
greater for the repressed words if a longer in- 
terval had elapsed before relearning. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In an experiment designed to test the Freud- 
ian concept of repression proper, 20 Ss learned 
20 paired associates to criterion of one perfect 
repetition. The stimulus material of the 20 
paired associates consisted of five words from 
the Jung word list which elicited one or more 
complex indicators (the repressed words), five 
titles of the subtests of an intelligence test 
associated with failure (the traumatic words), 
five taboo words which also had been added 
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to the Jung word list to determine whether 
they would elicit complex indicators, and five 
neutral words from the Jung list. The response 
words of these 20 pairs consisted of three-letter 
nonsense syllables from Glaze’s list. Recall 
and relearning were conducted 24 hours later. 
The results of the experiment have shown: 

1. No differences in the learning scores for 
the four different kinds of material. 

2. Recall and relearning scores for the three 
kinds of affective material were significantly 
poorer than for the neutral material. 

3. Relearning did not differentiate between 
the repressed and traumatic material but re- 
learning for these two sets of affective material 
was poorer than for taboo material. Recall 
did not differentiate among the three sets of 
affective material. 

4. There were no significant differences be- 
tween the male and female Ss in the learning, 
recall, and relearning of the paired associates. 

5. For the taboo words, complex indicators 
were not elicited in the association test for 12 
Ss, and for these Ss relearning and recall of 
taboo words did not appear significantly dif- 
ferent from that of the neutral words. 
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AGGRESSION AND CARDIOVASCULAR REACTIONS RELATED TO 
PARENTAL CONTROL OVER BEHAVIOR' 
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His study examines certain relationships 

among three factors: the degree to 

which behavior is required to conform 
to the expectations of parents, the direction of 
the expression of aggression, and cardiovascu- 
lar reactions during experimentally induced 
stress. 

Funkenstein and King (2) studied the rela- 
tionship between the direction of aggression 
and cardiovascular reaction during experi- 
mentally induced stress. They divided the 
emotional responses during stress into the fol- 
lowing categories: (a) anger-vut, (6) anger-in 
or anxiety, and (c) miscellaneous (anger equally 
in and out, anger and anxiety equal, or no 
emotion). They found that the response of 
anger directed outward was associated with a 
specific type of cardiovascular reaction. This 
reaction they termed “nor-epinephrine-like”’ 
because it was similar to that produced by an 
injection of nor-epinephrine. The responses of 
subjects (Ss) responding with anger directed 
against the self, or with anxiety and fear, were 
associated with a different type of cardiovascu- 
lar reaction, one termed “epinephrine-like,” 
that is, similar to one that can be produced by 
an injection of epinephrine. Table 1 shows the 
relationship which they found between emo- 
tion and cardiovascular pattern, obtained from 
a two-year study of Harvard College students. 

It is to be noted that they faced two meas- 
urement problems. First, some of the cardio- 
vascular patterns could not be classified as 
either epinephrine-like or nor-epinephrine- 
like, and had to be placed in an unclassified 
category. Second, the scoring of the emotional 
response during stress had to depend on the 
subjective response of S, with the danger that 
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subjective response may not always reflect 
S’s true feeling. Despite these measurement 
difficulties, the association between cardiovas- 
cular reaction and emotional reaction was sig- 
nificant beyond the .001 level. 

Earlier research by Funkenstein and Green- 
blatt (1) established a positive relationship 
between seriously depressed states and the se- 
cretion of an epinephrine-like substance. Re- 
sults of their study have proved fruitful in 
predicting the therapeutic results of electric 
shock therapy in cases of severe depression. 
These two relationships, the one between de- 
pression and epinephrine-like secretion, and 
the one between aggression directed against the 
self or anxiety and epinephrine-like cardiovas- 
cular response, are mutually supportive. Psy- 
choanalytic theory (4) has further suggested 
a relation between psychological depression 
and the expression of aggression inwardly 
against the self. 

The relation of a third variable to those 
already discussed in the background presenta- 
tion became apparent when extensive ques- 
tionnaire data from Ss tested by Funkenstein 
and King were analyzed. This variable was 
concerned with the discipline and control 
function of the parents as reported by Ss. Our 
purpose in this paper then is to relate this 
variable to the variables of cardiovascular re- 
action and emotional reaction during experi- 
menta!ly induced stress. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


There were three questions in the questionnaire 
which were relevant to the disciplinary roles of the 
parents. These were 
1. Who was the principal disciplinarian in your family? 

a. Mother 
b. Father 
c. Mother and father equally 
d. Other (specify) 
2. In disciplinary matters is your father 
a. Stern 
b. Mild 
3. In disciplinary matters is your mother: 
a. Stern 
b. Mild 

The first question unfortunately does not provide 

a measure of the relative amounts of discipline ad. 
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TABLE 1 
EMOTIONAL AND CARDIOVASCULAR REACTION DURING 
EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED STRESS 


Cardiovascular Reaction 


Emotional! Reaction Nor 
epinepb-|Epineph-|Unclas- 7... 
rine- | rine-like| sified |*°™™ 

like 


Anger directed outward 24 
Anger directed inward or 7 
anxiety 


Total 31 


Note 
added together, x* = 26.68, p < .001 


x? = 29.93, p < .001; epinephrine-like and unclassified 


ministered by the father and mother. But when seen 
in relation to the answers to the second and third 
questions, a rough measure of the degree of control 
imposed by the parents upon S is possible. 

The first step in procedure was to combine questions 
2 and 3 into three categories: both parents stern, one 
parent stern, and both parents mild. These two ques 
tions, thus categorized, are presented together with 
question 1 and data on cardiovascular reaction in 
Tabie 2. 


When the relationship between dominance 
in discipline and strictness in discipline is con- 
sidered, it can be seen that when both parents 
were strict the father was inclined to be domi- 
nant. There were no cases of mother dominant 
when both parents were described as strict. 
When one parent was strict, one half of the 
Ss checked father as dominant while about one 
quarter checked mother as dominant. How- 
ever, when both parents were checked as mild 
only about one fifth of the Ss checked father as 
dominant. The positive association between 
strictness of parents and dominance of the 
father was significant at the .01 level. 

The next relationship to be considered was 
that of parental dominance in discipline and 
cardiovascular reaction. Here it was apparent 
that when father was checked as dominant Ss 
tended to have nor-epinephrine-like reactions. 
This relationship was significant at the .001 
level but it was complicated by the distribution 
of unclassified reactions. The distribution of 
the unclassified cases was significantly differ- 
ent (at the .01 level) from the distribution of 
the nor-epinephrine-like cases, but did not 
differ significantly from the distribution of the 
epinephrine-like cases. 

The relationship between strictness of the 
parents and cardiovascular reaction was not 
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significant, but it was in the predicted direc- 
tion, that is, the proportion of nor-epinephrine- 
like cases was highest when both parents were 
strict. 

Analysis of the data to this point indicated 
that Ss who reported father as dominant in 
discipline tended to have nor-epinephrine-like 
reactions. This relationship held in all three of 
the strictness categories. Further analysis 
showed that all of the 14 nor-epinephrine-like 
cases in the “father dominant-one parent 
strict” category reported that it was their 
father rather than their mother who was the 
strict parent. This suggested that the interrela- 
tionship of strictness of father, dominance in 


TABLE 2 
DomINANCE IN DiscrpLine, STRICTNESS- 
MILpNESS IN DISCIPLINE, AND 
CARDIOVASCULAR REACTION 


PARENTAL 


Parents 
Father Equally Mother 


Domi- _— Domi 


nant nant nant 


Cardiovascular Reaction Total 


Both parents strict 
Nor-epinephrine-like 
Epinephrine-like 
Unclassified 
Total 


One parent strict 
Nor-epinephrine-like 
Epinephrine-like 
Unclassified 
Total 


Neither parent strict 
Nor-epinephrine-like : 15 
Epinephrine-like k 22 
Unclassified . 7 
Total 44 


Total 
Nor-epinephrine-like 42 
Epinephrine-like 22 : 49 
Unclassified 7 18 


Grand total 40 39 ; 109 


Note.-Dominance and cardiovascular reaction, x* = 21.51, 


? < 001; dominance and cardiovascular reaction, adding the un 
~ 18.93,9 < .OO1; 
dominance and cardiovascular reaction, omitting the epinephrine 
like cases, x* = 11.00, 9 < O1; 
reaction, omitting the nor-epinephrine-like cases, xy’ = 


classified and epinephrine-like cases together, x* 


cardiovascular 
2.35, not 


ardiovascular 


dominance and 


significant at the .05 level; parental strictness and 
reaction, x* = 5.54, not significant at the .05 level; parental strict- 
ness and cardiovascular reaction, adding the unclassified and 


epinephrine like cases together, x* — 3.52, not significant at the 
05 level; parental strictness and dominance in discipline, x* = 


14.87, 9 < 01 
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discipline, and cardiovascular reaction should 
be investigated. This procedure may be justi- 
fied on two grounds. First, the measurement 
of strictness of mother did not distribute our 
Ss over the range of the variable since only 
about one quarter of the mothers were reported 
as strict. Second, the association between 
strictness of the father and relative dominance 
of the father was significant beyond the .001 
level. 

Table 3 shows that strictness of the father 
was associated with nor-ep.nephrine-like reac- 
tions at the .06 level. When strictness of the 
father was held constant, the strong relation- 
ship between dominance of the father and nor- 
epinephrine-like reaction was maintained. 


TABLE 3 
PARENTAL Dominance ws DISCIPLINE 
STRICTNESS-MILDNESS OF FATHER 
in Discipline 


AND 


Parents Mother 

Equally Domi 
Domi 

nant nant 
nant 


Father 
Cardiovascular Reaction Dom 


Total 


Father strict 
Nor-epinephrine-like 
Epinephrine-like 
Unclassified 


Total 


Father mild 
Nor-epinephrine-like 6 5 17 
Epinephrine-like 3 14 3 | ® 
Unclassified 0 2 il 
Total 9 21 58 


Grand total 40 39 3 109 


Note.— Parental dominance and strictness -mildness o! father, 
x’ = 35.45, » < .001; strictness-mildness and cardiovascular re 
action, x* = 4.74, 9 = 06 


TABLE 4 


Comerneo MEASURE OF PATERNAL CONTROL AND 
CARDIOVASCULAR REACTION 


Strict |Medium|Lenient 


Control |Control |Control Total 


Cardiovascular Reaction 


Nor-epinephrine-like 20 11 11 42 
Epinephrine-like i 13 28 50 
Unclassified 2 5 11 18 


Total 31 29 50 110 
Note.—Paternal control and cardiovascular reaction, omitting 
unclassified category, x* = 11.21, 9 < .01; paternal control and 
cardiovascular reaction, adding together the unclassified and 


epinephbrine-like categories, x* = 14.76, 9 < .01 
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TABLE 5 


ComBINED MEASURE OF PATERNAL CONTROL AND 


CARDIOVASCULAR Reaction, HoLpiInc 
EMOTIONAL REACTION CONSTANT 


Strict Medium Lenient 


Control Control Control | T°*! 


Cardiovascular Reaction 
Anger directed outward 
Nor-epinephrine-like 
Epinephrine-like 
Unclassified 
Total 


Anger directed inward or 
anxiety 
Nor-epinephrine-like 
Epinephrine-like 
Unclassified 
Total 


Miscellaneous reaction 
Nor-epinephrine-like 
Epinephrine-like 
Unclassified 
Total 


Grand total 29 


Twenty of the 25 nor-epinephrine-like cases 
who reported father as strict also reported 
father as the dominant disciplinarian. Of the 
51 cases who reported father as strict, over one 
half, or 31, also reported father as dominant. 
However, of the 58 cases who reported father 
as mild in discipline only nine reported him as 
dominant. This table shows, as already re- 
ported, a very high correlation between strict- 
ness of the father and dominance by the father 
in discipline. Further, Ss reporting strict and 
dominant fathers tended to have nor-epineph- 
rine-like reactions, while Ss reporting mild 
and nondominant fathers tended to have epi- 
nephrine-like reactions.* 

Accordingly, questions 1 and 2 were com- 
bined and categorized in the following way: 
strict: Father the dominant disciplinarian and 
strict (31 cases); medium: Father the dominant 
disciplinarian but mild—Father strict but not 
the dominant disciplinarian (29 cases) ; lenient: 
Father mild and not the dominant disciplinar- 


* Ten of the 11 Ss who reported that their mothers 
were both stern and jominant in discipline but that 
their fathers were mild had epinephrine-like or un- 
classified cardiovascular reactions. This suggests that 
for these Ss control imposed by the father is more 
predictive of nor-epinephrine-like cardiovascular re- 
action than control imposed by the mother. 
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ian (50 cases). This combined measure was 
then related to cardiovascular reaction as 
shown in Table 4. A test for association yielded 
a chi square of 11.21 when the unclassified 
cases were omitted. It is to be noted that the 
unclassified reactions were again distributed 
in the same manner as the epinephrine-like re- 
actions. When the epinephrine-like and un- 
classified cases were combined and compared 
with the nor-epinephrine-like reactions, the 
chi square was 14.76. Both were significant at 
less than the .01 level. 

The final step in the analysis, as presented 
in Table 5, shows the relation between the 
combined measure of control and emotional 
reactions of Ss during stress. The relation 
between control and emotional reaction was in 
the predicted direction but was not significant. 
The relation between cardiovascular reaction 
and control, however, “stood up” when the 
effect of the emotional reaction was held 
constant. 


DISCUSSION 


The results show that Ss who reported father 
as the principal disciplinarian and also stern in 
discipline had nor-epinephrine-like reactions 
(during stress), whereas Ss who reported father 
as the nondominant disciplinarian and mild 
in discipline had epinephrine-like reactions. 
Whereas the relation between the direction of 
expression of aggression and cardiovascular 
reaction was strong, as shown by Funkenstein 
and King, the relation between reported con- 
trol by the father and the direction of aggres- 
sion was in the predicted direction, but not 
significant. 

It is again necessary to note the measure- 
ment problem. This occurred in three places. 
First, there was the assessment of the Ss’ emo- 
tional reactions during stress, which depended 
on subjective report. Second, there was the 
problem of the cardiovascular reactions that 
could not be typed either as epinephrine-like 
or nor-epinephrine-like. The unclassified cases 
were distributed more like the epinephrine-like 
cases. Third, there was the problem of the 
measurement of parental control in discipline. 
Better measurement of this variable is clearly 
needed. 

An additional problem of the measurement 
of degree of control must be made explicit. 
This measure was derived from S’s perception 
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of the degree of control to which he was sub- 
jected, as reported in answers to items on a 
questionnaire. We have no evidence on the 
question of the degree of correspondence be- 
tween S’s reported perception of this control 
and the amount of disciplinary control which 
was in fact imposed by the parents. 

Granting these limitations of measurement, 
we suggest that these data have implications 
for the relationship of social and family factors 
during childhood and later physiological reac- 
tions during stress. We have not attempted to 
spell out any of these implications in this paper, 
being of the opinion that they need to be set in 
a wider theoretical framework. Such a frame- 
work is beyond the scope of this paper.‘ 

From the empirical data presented here 
certain further lines of research are suggested: 

1. Is the control of the father still operative 
for the subject in the external world, and if so 
how does it relate to the reactions to a frustrat- 
ing stress-inducing situation? 

2. What is the relation between the percep- 
tion of childhood control and discipline by the 
parents and the actual amount of control? 

3. Is there a tendency for cardiovascular re- 
action during stress to become habitually nor- 
epinephrine-like or epinephrine-like as a func- 
tion of childhood control, remaining relatively 
constant thereafter? 

4. What is the effect of experimentally in- 
duced control on cardiovascular reaction and 
emotional response, holding constant the 
amount of control imposed by the parents in 
childhood? 

5. What is the relationship of these findings 
with other “psychological” determinants of the 
direction of expression of aggression, such as 
“superego” strength, the effect of projection, 
and identification with the aggressor? 

6. Would the same result be obtained from 
a similar experiment involving a group of fe- 
male subjects? 


SUMMARY 


The type of cardiovascular reaction of Ss 
during experimentally induced stress was re- 
lated to questions about childhood discipline 
and control by parents. 

The Ss describing their fathers as strict and 


* An interpretation of these findings car be found in 
Henry and Short (3). 
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dominant disciplinarians experienced a nor- 
epinephrine-like cardiovascular reaction during 
experimentally induced stress whereas Ss de- 
scribing their fathers as mild and nondominant 
disciplinarians experienced an epinephrine-like 
reaction. 

Certain questions for further research were 
raised. 
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rom the earliest days of experimental 

psychology there has been repeated in- 

terest in tendencies, variously noted, for 
subjects to differ in their ability to adapt 
appropriately to changing demands of problem 
situations. The effort to define this behavior is 
currently an active phase of both experimental 
and clinical psychology. Without here review- 
ing this research (see 3, and 5 for detailed re- 
cent reviews), it can be said that behavior 
described as perseveration in sensory and motor 
tasks, rigidily of set (einstellung) in solving a 
series of closely related problems, “ethnocen- 
trism”’ in responses to attitude scales, recen- 
tering in certain types of problem situations, 
concrete and abstract attitudes in concept-form- 
ing tasks, and the creativity of artists and in- 
ventors all seem to have some factor in com- 
mon. It has been proposed that this factor is a 
variable with rigidity at one extreme and 
flexibility at the other. Thus, we find recent 
investigators hypothesizing that many diverse 
kinds of behavior reveal the presence of this 
factor, and concluding that rigidity-fiexibility 
is, in fact, “a general factor in personality 
organization and functioning” (6, p. 175). A 
historical survey shows as many reasons to 
reject this conclusion as to agree with it (2, 3). 
For instance, Pinard (19) and Rokeach (20) 
conclude that such a general intellectual factor 
exists, whereas Jasper (14), Shevach (22), 
Luchins (16), and Fisher (9) all reject this con- 
clusion. Part of the confusion has been cleared 
away by the analysis of Cattell and his co- 
workers (3, 4). They suggest that the term 
“rigidity” has been employed for a wide variety 
of phenomena which fall into a number of 
different categories. Studies should concern 
themselves with the sort of rigidity which 
they might be expected to measure. The ques- 
tion then arises, further, whether or not the 
behavior in each of these categories can be 
said to involve a general, unitary factor. That 


' This article is based upon the research con-lucted 
by the first author for her master’s thesis (5:, under the 
direction of the second and third authors, who are 
responsible for the present article 
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is, does a single test, or a battery of closely 
related tests, permit one to generalize about 
rigidity in other situations? Goodstein (11) 
finds no relation among tests of rigidity, 
whereas Cowen, Wiener, and Hess (7) report 
substantial relation between two rigidity tests. 
In the former case, the tasks are dissimilar, in 
the latter very similar. 

The present experiment is concerned pri- 
marily with “goal-path rigidity” (4). For our 
purposes, rigidity can be defined as inability 
to shift from one mode of attack to another. 
A variety of problem situations was selected 
which permit the identification of this kind of 
behavior. These tasks have been used for 
various purposes, different names have been 
employed to describe the behavior of the sub- 
ject, but it is reasonable to suppose that some 
common factor enters into them all. Our prob- 
lem is to determine whether or not perform- 
ances in these tasks are related in terms of 
ability to shift. 


METHOD 


The tasks in which the subjects (Ss) performed were 
the following 

1. Einstellung. This kind of problem has been made 
familiar by the work of Luchins (15). It involves the 
manipulation of quart jars to obtain a specified amount 
of water. Instructions were adopted from Rokeach 
(21), with minor variations. An initial problem was 
given to sift out nonsolvers and those using a complex, 
indirect approach. The next problem served to estab 
lish the indirect-method set, followed by five reinforcing 
problems. Next came three ambiguous problems, solv 
able either directly or indirectly, followed by two 
extinction problems, solvable only directly. 

2. Vigotsky. In this test, which is also familiar, Ss 
attempt to discover a principle by which 22 blocks 
varying in color, shape, size, height, and width can be 
classified into four categories, based on a double dichot- 
omy of height and width. Standard procedure was 
followed. 

3. Sorting test. This problem was especially devised 
for this experiment, hence requires more explanation. 
A pack of 24 cards was prepared, each item composed of 
small drawings. These varied in size, shape, color, 
number, and arrangement. The combination changed 
on each card, which could be identified by one of six 
nonsense names. One element was constant for each 
name, making it possible to derive six concepts: two 
colors, two shapes, and two numbers. The S was in- 
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structed to name the card and to write down the name. 
During the fir. trial, the experimenter (Z£) exposed the 
cards, one at a time, at a rate of seven seconds per card, 
naming each one. On succeeding trials, S named the 
card aloud and wrote down the name. Mistakes were 
corrected, but not written down by S. To prevent 
reference to preceding names, each was covered by S 
as he proceeded. After each trial, S was queried about 
his categorization, and asked to define the nonsense 
names. Trials continued until S either defined all con 
cepts or admitted his failure to learn them. The 
genera) plan was modelled after Heidbreder (13) and 
resembles other concept-forming tasks employed ex- 
perimentally 

4. Problems. Two sorts of problems were adapted 
from Duncker (8), as follows 

a. Object-manipulative tasks. Chosen were the 
“matchbox” and “cork” problems. The S was presented 
with an assortment of objects on a table and asked in the 
matchbox situation to construct a candleholder for 
each of three candles. In the cork problem, he had to 
attach a bar that was approximately % inch too short 
within a wooden frame by means of a cork. The S was 
instructed to find as many solutions as he could, and the 
task continued until he was unable to produce any more. 

b. Abstract problems: “X-ray” and “13.” In the 
X-ray task, S was requested to seek a method by which 
an inoperable stomach tumor can be destroyed by rays 
without injuring healthy organic tissue. In the “13” 
problem the task is to discover why all six-place num- 
bers of two repeated triplets (¢.g., 397,397) are divisible 
by 13. In both situations, hints were given when an 
impasse was reached. The S worked, without a time 
limit, until he solved the problem or admitted his in- 
ability to do so. 

The only problem with which any Ss were familiar 
was the X-ray problem. The nine Ss who knew the 
solution were eliminated from analyses based on it. 

5. Contour drawing. This task is one which has been 
recommended by experts as a device for developing 
“naturalness” in drawing (17, 18) and is appropriate 
for use with Ss who have had no art training.* It is 
“an even, continuous outline drawing” (17, p. 79), 
performed in a distinctive manner. It consists in the 
tracing of an outline of the stimulus through space. The 
drawer quasi-automatically records on paper his per- 
ception of the model as his eye traces the model. The 
Ss were instructed to select, visually, a point on the 
model from which they wished to start tracing. Then 
they were told to choose a point on the paper from 
which to start, considering the amount of space avail- 
able, and to gaze at the model until they could feel a 
coordination of eye and hand tracing the outline. After 
this, they could begin to draw. The same two Caucasian 
models, a male and a female, were used throughout, 
each S producing one drawing of each. Other conditions 
were also standardized. One hour was allowed 

Contour drawing was included simply as a prelim- 
inary effort to bring into the experiment some situation 
in which “creativeness” could be assessed. We make no 
claims for it, beyond this. It might be noted, however, 
that this task has much promise for use in experimental 


* Our thanks are due to Ben Norris of the art depart 
ment for proposing this techaique 
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work, since it is novel, standardized, and appears to call 
upon real creative skill. 

The einstellung and contour-drawing tasks were ad- 
ministered to groups of Ss; all other tasks were per- 
formed in individual sessions 

There were 65 Ss, of whom 14 were art majors and 
51 non-art majors. The former were included primarily 
as a control measure in the assessment of creativity. 
Both sexes were represented about equally in each 
group. In the non-art major group, half were Caucasian, 
half Japanese; 11 art majors were Japanese, three 
Caucasian. American Council on Education (ACE) 
college entrance scores were used to assess intelligence. 
The two groups were similar in this respect. 


RESULTS 


The concern of this experiment is to com- 
pare performance in a variety of problem situa- 
tions in terms of the ability to shift; hence, 
considerable attention was devoted to the best 
means to measure this kind of behavior. Each 
task presents several features which might 
form a basis for it. It is necessary to explain, 
therefore, the criteria finally selected, although 
details of the analyses leading to these choices 
are omitted. 


Criteria of Flexibility-Rigidity 


1. Einstellung. This task measures adapta- 
tion to a problem situation in terms of shift- 
ing from an indirect to a direct method when 
the latter becomes more appropriate. Hence, 
number of indirect solutions on the five prob- 
lems following the reinforcement series was 
chosen as the criterion, because this measure 
shows how long the set persisted. 

2. Vigotsky. All Ss eventually sorted the 
blocks, since cues were administered until they 
did so. However, the solution requires an 
understanding of the principle which underlies 
the classification. No matter how else the 
individual may behave (e.g., how many at- 
tempts he makes to solve the problem), he 
cannot be said to have met the requirements of 
the task unless he can explain the classification. 
He may do so either at an abstract level (con- 
ceptualize the double dichotomy) or at a 
concrete level (merely describe the blocks), or 
he may fail (be unable to state the general 
principle or to describe the categories). These 
three kinds of performance, to be designated 
level of abstraction, constitute the criterion. 

3. Sorting test. The Ss who achieved more 
concepts required fewer attempts, fewer cues, 
and fewer hints. Analysis of protocols further 
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revealed that Ss who achieved fewer concepts 
displayed less appropriate behavior in rela- 
tion to the requirements of the task. Hence, 
number of concepts attained was selected as the 
criterion. 

4. Problems. For the manipulative tasks, it 
soon became evident that no one solution could 
be regarded as necessarily better than another, 
so long as the result was practicable. There- 
fore, proposing a variety of solutions indicates 
an ability to shift in accordance with the de- 
mands of the task. Hence, number of solutions 
became the criterion. 

For the abstract problems, only one solu- 
tion could be regarded as satisfactory; in order 
to achieve it, Ss had to understand the re- 
quirements of the problem and to adapt their 
performance to them. Thus, passing or failing 
was selected. 

5. Contour drawing. Members of the art 
department of the University of Hawaii de- 
vised a series of seven rating scales in contin- 
uum form (five were 5-point, two were 3-point 
scales) by which to assess the two drawings 
made by each S. These items dealt with evi- 
dence of attention to the model, sensitivity, 
stereotypy, evidence of training, evidence of 
talent, quality of line, and general quality 
(this was a 3-point scale). Three art instructors 
made the ratings, with scores based on the 
average of the three judgments. Correlations 
of general quality with the other ratings were 
all high (r’s ranged from .73 to .80), hence this 
judgment was chosen as the best single meas- 
ure. No attempt will be made to generalize 
about creativity from this simple measure. It 
is significant, however, that none of the art 
majors was rated as “poor” on this task (all 
drawings were anonymously presented), com- 
pared to 59 per cent of the non-art majors; 21 
per cent of the former were rated “good,” only 
2 per cent of the latter. Furthermore, separate 
ratings of ability of the art majors were ob- 
tained from several instructors. None of them 
was rated below average. In general, therefore, 
such evidence as is available indicates that 
contour drawing may be used as a rough crite- 
rion of artistic ability. 

Table 1 presents the tasks, criteria of flexi- 
bility-rigidity, and number of Ss in each cate- 
gory. In the case of some tasks, the cutting 
point is obvious (e.g., passing or failing the 
X-ray and “13” problems); in others, a rational 


TABLE 1 
Crrreria oF FLexipitity AND Riciprry ror Eacn 
TASK AND NuMBER FALLING rnTO Eacu CATEGORY 


Flexi 
Task and Criterion ble Rigid Total’ 


Einstellung (no. of indirect 22 13 35 
solutions) 
Vigotsky (level of abstraction) » 32 62 
Sorting test (no. of concepts) 36 25 61 
Manipulative problems (no. of 
solutions) : 
Matchbox 42 20 62 
Cork 59 3 62 
Abstract problems (pass-fail) 
X ray 8 45 53 
13 7 55 62 
Contour drawing (quality) 35 30 65 


* The N's vary since some Ss were not available for all ses 
sions, and, in the cinstellung and X-ray tests, for reasons noted 
in the text. 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PERFORMANCE ON CONTOUR 
DrawInc AND OrHer TASKS, IN TERMS OF 
FLEXIBILITY-RIGIDITY 


Task 


Contour drawing vs. einstellung 
Contour drawing vs. sorting test 
Contour drawing vs. matchbox 
Contour drawing vs. cork 


Task 


Contour drawing vs. Vigotsky 
Contour drawing vs. X ray 
Contour drawing vs. 13 


Note:—None of the relationships is significant 
* Biseria! correlation 


division was made (e.g., on the sorting test, 
achieving 5 or 6 concepts vs. 4 or fewer). In 
computing correlations, however, original 
scores were used. 


Interrelationships Among the Tasks* 


Contour drawing contrasts so markedly with 
the other tasks that it may be considered 
separately (see Table 2). The absence of any 
significant relation to the other tasks is ap- 
parent. 

* The influence of sex and national ancestry was 
found to be negligible. No significant differences be 
tween Caucasians and Japanese occurred on any task. 
There was a slight, but consistent difference between 
the sexes, in the problem-solving and einstellung tasks, 
with males more flexible 
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TABLE 3 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS Amonc THe Tasks anp ACE Scores, iw Terms or Measures oF FLEXIBILiTy- 
RIcIpITy 


ACE 
Einstellung — .O3t | 
Vigotsky 06* — .05** 
Sorting — 041 .02T 
Matchbox O3t — .O5T 
Cork 18t — .O7T 
X ray 34° .05* 
13 — .01° yn 


Einstellung  Vigotsky 


Coefficients of Correlation 


Sorting Matchbox 


A1%* 
= .oR** 
—.14°* 

08t 
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.20t 

.O5t 3if 

oaa* — .08* 
— .02* .08* 


Note:—Only the correlations between ACE and X ray and between cork and matchbox are significant 


* Biserial correlation 

** Triserial correlation 
t Product-moment correlation 
t Contingency correlation 


It will Le recalled that art majors were in- 
cluded among the Ss. If we consider them to 
he more creative, on the average, so far as art 
is concerned, then they can be compared with 
the non-art majors. Chi-square computations 
showed no differences between the two groups 
on any task except contour drawing (p = .01). 


As far as these kinds of evidence go, then, 
no relation appears between “flexibility” in 
drawing and “flexibility” in various problem 
situations. 

Intercorrelations between the remaining 
tasks (with ACE scores included) are shown 
in Table 3. No relationship attains significance, 
except for the matchbox and cork problems. 
Clearly, there is no evidence that flexibility- 
rigidity is a general characteristic of perform- 
ance in these situations. Except, possibly, for 
very similar kinds of problems, then, as also 
suggested by Cowen, Wiener, and Hess (7), 
predictions based on a single task would be 
extremely hazardous. 

The very low correlations between ACE and 
the various tasks suggest that performance as 
defined in this experiment cannot be accounted 
for, at least within this population, by varia- 
tions in the abilities measured by ACE. The 
single exception (ACE vs. X ray) is suggestive. 
It may be that an achievement factor is com- 
mon to both 

A confirmation of the absence of any gen- 
eral flexibility-rigidity factor is borne out by 
an attempt to identify gross patterns of per- 
formance. The Ss were assigned to flexible 
and rigid groups in accordance with the di- 
chotomies indicated in Table 1, for einstellung 


Vigotsky, sorting, and matchbox. Frequencies 
for each of the 16 possible combinations were 
determined and compared with the incidence 
expected by chance. No pattern occurred with 
a frequency that departed significantly from 
chance. 


DISCUSSION 


We have sought evidence in this experiment 
about one condition which determines how 
effectively a person uses past experience in 
problem situations, namely, ability to shift in 
accordance with the demands of a situation, 
in order to achieve a goal. The persistence of 
set, inability to recenter, lack of creativity, 
concreteness were all accepted as signs of 
difficulty in shifting. It was hypothesized that 
a generalized factor of intellectual functioning 
(rigidity-flexibility) is common to these kinds 
of behavior. 

This hypothesis must actively be rejected. 
It appears that there is little or no relation be- 
tween flexibility in one kind of task and flexi- 
bility in another, even in similar situations. A 
person who recenters easily in one problem 
may not do so in another; a person concrete 
in forming concepts, may or may not have 
difficulty in recentering. 

In searching for the implications of this con- 
clusion, we may briefly discuss three possi- 
bilities. 

1. The notion of flexibility-rigidity might 
be abandoned as meaningless. Our results 
show that it should be abandoned, if it is taken 
to signify a generalized, unitary factor which 
can be predicted from one situation to another, 
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in the terms of our tasks and criteria. On the 
other hand, the concept might be retained to 
cover the variety of phenomena included in 
this experiment, merely as a category of be- 
havior—as the term “emotion” covers a wide 
assortment of phenomena with no intention of 
implying that they are all the same. 

2. There may be so many different kinds of 
flexibility-rigidity that the task must always be 
precisely specified. In this case, rather than 
flexibility, one should say recentering, con- 
creteness, etc. Unfortunately, our data suggest 
that even these more restricted terms are too 
broad for accurate use. Even similar tasks fail 
to show the necessary relationship. Recenter- 
ing did not appear as a common factor in 
problem situations; attaining all six concepts 
on the sorting test was not necessarily asso- 
ciated with abstract performance on the 
Vigotsky. It is true that we did not strive to 
obtain a large sampling of similar tasks; since 
previous investigators have reported a general 
flexibility-rigidity factor in similar tasks, more 
research is clearly required. We are inclined, 
however, to believe that terms like recentering 
refer to a kind of behavior, rather than to a 
factor or ability—as one would say that fear is 
a kind of behavior, so that anyone might dis- 
play fear in some situations but not in others, 
without being able to predict that an individual 
will be afraid of dogs because he is afraid of the 
dark. 

3. Flexibility-rigidity may be some kind of 
variable not adequately represented by our 
criteria. Possible variables may be briefly con- 
sidered. 

a. Simple variability. This can probably be 
ruled out since analysis of various measures 
for each task—here omitted—very clearly 
demonstrated that such factors as number of 
attempts were sometimes related to the solu- 
tion, sometimes not. 

b. Attitude. Something may be involved such 
as “learning how to be flexible in a kind of 
situation” (to paraphrase Harlow, 12). In 
dividuals characterized by such an attitude 
might behave more appropriately (that is, 
respond more adaptively), on the average, even 
though they fail to solve the problem or other 
wise qualify as “flexible,” perhaps because 
they lack the skill or experience necessary. 
Search for an attitudinal factor would require 
the definition of new criteria. 


c. Intelligence. Our results suggest that this 
factor may be ruled out, since there was no 
general relation between ACE and perform- 
ance. This lack of relationship in no way viti 
ates the possibility of a generalized pattern of 
rigidity in persons of low intelligence (1, 10, 23). 

d. Motivation. Int vest in the task, desire 
to excel, the effects o. cess and failure, etc. 
might form a basis for relating performance on 
the tasks. The more flexible persons might 
have been the more interested ones. No direct 
evidence is available in this experiment. 

e. Experience with problem situations. To 
be considered are such conditions as familiarity 
with the kinds of problems, information, and 
training in problem solving. Persons designated 
as more flexible may, in fact, be those who 
bring better, more relevant information or 
technique to the situation. Actually, of course, 
similar experience may be either beneficial or 
detrimental, equipping one person with prin- 
ciples or techniques which he can transfer to 
related tasks, and restricting another to the 
use of routines and set procedures. In any case, 
if the basis for flexibility-rigidity is sought in 
the background of experience, then the notion 
that it is a general factor of intellectual func- 
tioning must be abandoned, because flexibility 
would come down to the kind of situation in 
which a person can behave appropriately. 

In sum, our results point strongly to the 
conclusion that a person who displays behavior 
defined as flexible in one situation does not 
necessarily do so in another. It may be that 
some other way of defining behavior might 
lead to the formulation of a general variable 
of problem-solving behavior, but the criteria 
adopted here do not. 
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ON THE PERSISTENCE OF AVOIDANCE BEHAVIOR 


MURRAY SIDMAN 
Army Medical Service Graduate School 


HE experimental literature reiating to 

avoidance behavior received a significant 

increment in a recent contribution to 
this Journal by Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne 
(11). In the course of their studies these 
investigators were impressed by the great 
resistance to extinction displayed by an 
avoidance response. The persistence of this 
behavior was so great (as many as 500 re- 
sponses with no sign of diminished strength) 
that the writers concluded, “The results of 
this experiment indicate that the ordinary 
extinction procedure is quite ineffective for 
eliminating the jumping (avoidance) response”’ 
(11, p. 294). 

While the data themselves are not to be 
disputed, a serious problem is raised by their 
disagreement with other published results 
(e.g., 1, 4, 5, 6, 7). Until now, no failure to 
obtain extinction of avoidance behavior has 
been reported. Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne 
suggest two possible reasons for this dis- 


crepancy. The first of these is contained in 


their statement, “...if the procedure had 
been continued for an indefinitely long time 
extinction might have occurred” (11, p. 294). 
This suggestion is given empirical support by 
the following observations. Although the 
procedure is different from that used by 
Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne, it does possess 
the similar property of generating a high 
resistance to extinction of avoidance behavior. 


EXPERIMENT 1-A 


The subjects (Ss) were white rats and domestic 
cats. The apparatus and general procedure have been 
described elsewhere (8, 9). Brief shocks of fixed dura- 
tion (0.2 sec.) were presented to the rats at regular 
intervals (S-S interval). Each depression of a small 
lever inside the experimental box, however, delayed the 
next shock for a specified time (R-5S interval). Shock 
could be indefinitely postponed by keeping the time 
between lever presses shorter than the R-S interval. 
No exteroceptive stimulus signalled an approaching 
shock. This procedure has its parallel in human situa- 
tions in which a person is punished for nearly every- 
thing he does except some desired behavior. (An ex- 
cellent imaginative portrayal of an extreme form of this 
type of control is presented in George Orwell’s novel, 
1984.) In the present case, the only behavior which 
can never be followed immediately by shock is lever 
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pressing. All other behavior may produce the shock, 
and may be said to become dangerous to the animals. 
As a result, a steady rate of lever pressing is main- 
tained over long periods of time. 

Three rats were placed on a procedure in which the 
S-S interval was 5 sec. and the R-S interval was 20 
sec. That is, shocks occurred every 5 sec. unless the 
animal pressed the lever. Each lever press put off the 
shock for 20 sec. Experimental sessions, 7.5 hr. long, 
were divided into ten 45-min. periods. In each of these 
periods the first 30 min. were devoted to conditioning 
according to the above procedure. The last 15 min. 
consisted of extinction—no shocks were given, regard- 
less of whether the animals responded or not. 

Typical results after several sessions are presented 
in the cumulative curves of Fig. 1. It can be seen that 
in most periods, the rate of avoidance responding is 
maintained throughout extinction. In several! instances 
200-300 responses were emitted during a 15-min. ex- 
tinction period. 

The persistence of the response is more graphically 
demonstrated if we consider not only the periods in 
which the shock was disconnected, but also look at the 
intervals between successive shocks. When considered 
from this point of view, 400 or more responses without 
a shock were frequently observed. A not extreme ex- 
ample is presented in Fig. 2. Here 450 responses appear 
in the 75 min. between the two shocks. This record 
includes two 15-min. extinction periods. Fig. 3 shows a 
run of about 2 hr. during which 1,436 responses were 
emitted without shock. (This animal had never ex 
perienced the extinction procedure described above.) 


EXPERIMENT 1-B 


In a variant of the above procedure, several rats 
and cats have been run with a warning signal appearing 
before each shock. All lever-pressing responses still 
served to delay the shock, but a signal (tone or light) 
came on a few seconds before a shock was due when the 
animal failed to respond within the required time. Also, 
in the case of the cats, the shock was continuous until 
terminated by the lever-pressing response. This pro- 
cedure is more like that employed by Solomon and 
Wynne (12). 

Results similar to those described in Experiment 
1-A were observed. It was common for the animals to 
emit 500 to 6,000 responses while receiving 20 or fewer 
shocks. An example of sustained responding is pre 
sented in Fig. 4. In this record a tone sounded if the 
cat did not press the lever for 20 sec. The tone remained 
on for 10 sec. and was followed by shock if no lever 
press was emitted during that time. A steady output 
of 1,502 responses was observed here in a period of 
3.5 hr. No shock was received during this session, al 
though the warning signal occurred 246 times. This 
animal received its next shock after 210 responses in 
the following session 

The results of these experiments demonstrate quite 
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clearly that a criterion of number of responses is not 
the conclusion that the 
procedure is ineffective. The 
completely support the observation by 
Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne (11) that avoidance be 
But it is also 
evident that when extinction is carried far enough 
additional shocks are needed to keep the strength of 
the behavior high 

It is possible, indeed probable, that the specific 


an adequate one to justify 
ordinary extinction 
above data 


havior may be extremely persistent 


variables responsible for the high persistence of the 


this study are different from 
those in the Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne experiment 
This emphasizes the need for functional exploration of 
Solomon, Kamin, 
and Wynne, in their use of the term, “traumatic avoid 
ance learning” (11 
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of these variables. Since they employed shock of a 
much greater severity than is usually reported, it is 
quite possible that the high resistance to extinction 
which they observed stems from this factor. If there is 
an increasing function relating extinction and shock 
intensity, their data represent only one point on that 
function. A theory which accounts for the whole func- 
tion will automatically handle any individual point. 
The attempt of Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne is exactly 
the reverse of this, and can only lead to a special theory 
for each point on the curve. Such a procedure would be 
necessary if the curve were composed of discontinuities, 
but this has not yet been demonstrated.' 


EXPERIMENT 2 


Experiment 2 provides an example of a type of em 
pirical study designed to secure data relevant to an 
understanding of the resistance to extinction of avoid- 
ance behavior. (n Experiment 1 it was noted that the 
rate of avoidance responding in 15-min. extinction 
periods was approximately the same as the rate during 
conditioning. This suggests the hypothesis that one of 
the variables governing the persistence of avoidance 
behavior is the strength at which the response has been 
maintained prior to extinction. It has been shown pre- 
viously (9) that, for the individual animal, this main- 
tenance strength is extremely sensitive to the R-S 
interval. The latter interval, therefore, was used to 
manipulate the strength of the avoidance response 

Three rats were run under the alternate conditicn 
ing-extinction procedure described in Experiment 1-A 
When the ratio of response rate in extinction to re 
sponse rate in conditioning remained constant for two 
consecutive 7.5-hr the R-S interval was 
changed and the procedure repeated. The R-S intervals 
employed were 10, 15, 30, and 50 sec., in a different 
order for each animal 

The results were consistent for the three animals. 
In Fig. 5 are shown the final conditioning-extinction 
cycles for one animal under each of the four R-S in 


sessions, 


'The most thoroughgoing attempt to determine 
this function has been reported by Miller and Law- 
rence (see reference 4). However, it is not clear whether 
the intensities tested included a shock comparable to 
that used by Solomon and Wynne (12). Also, the use of 
grouped data would tend to smooth out any discon 
tinuities which might appear in the function 
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tervals employed. Over this range the rates during ex 
tinction are essentially equal to those during condition- 
ing. Since the strength in conditioning is an inverse 
function of the R-S interval (9), it follows that the re 
sistance to extinction is also an inverse function of this 
interval. This relation, of course, applies only to the 
early stages of extinction. Sheffield and Temmer (7) 
have predicted that greater resistance to extinction 
should result from the use of longer R-S intervals 
In the context of the above procedures, this would 
mean a larger folal number of responses in extinction 
after longer R-S intervals, in spite of the lower rates. 
The data presented here do not supply an adequate 
test of this prediction since extinction was not carried 
out to a stringent criterion. 


DISCUSSION 


In an avoidance conditioning procedure 
every shock is preceded by some behavior 
other than the avoidance response. Non- 
avoidance behavior, then, is punished and 
declines in frequency. The avoidance response, 
which is never punished, may be expected to 
increase in frequency at the expense of other 
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behavior that has produced the shock. It may 
be said that the organism becomes afraid to 
perform any action except the avoidance 
response, which emerges as the prepotent form 
of behavior. The intimate relation between 
punishment and avoidance has been explicated 
in detail in a recent paper by Dinsmoor (2). 

Accerding to this formulation, avoidance 
responding automatically produces the con- 
ditions for its own extinction. Each time such 
a response occurs, the interval between shocks 
increases. This results in a decrease in the 
frequency with which any given nonavoidance 
response will be paired with shock. Such be- 
havior then recovers in strength and success- 
fully competes with the avoidance response. 
It follows, from this development, that any 
study of the conditioning or maintenance of 
avoidance behavior is simultaneously a study 
of extinction. Identification of the variables 
responsible for the remarkable persistence of 
avoidance behavior in the face of such condi- 
tions now becomes a major problem. 

There are probably several contributory 
factors. As the number of shocks administered 
increases, there is a corresponding increase in 
the number of punished nonavoidance re- 
sponses. Also, the depth of the depression of 
any given nonavoidance response presumably 
increases with the number of times it has been 
paired with shock. In addition, a single shock 
will depress more than one preceding form of 
behavior, the severity of the depression being 
determined by the delay of punishment 
gradient (9, 10). All of these factors will slow 
down the recovery of nonavoidance behavior 
and will prevent such behavior from inter- 
fering with the avoidance response. The 
aperiodicity of the pairings with shock prob- 
ably contributes further to the slow rate of 
recovery of the punished behavior (3). 

With these factors in mind, it is not sur- 
prising that the occasional pauses, longer than 
the R-S interval, were not followed by a 
rapid disappearance of the avoidance re- 
sponse. During the conditioning periods, of 
course, such “reality testing” always produced 
a shock. But even during extinction, when no 
shocks occurred, a large number of such reality 
tests would be necessary before a sizable sample 
of the punished behavior could recover. Solo- 
mon, Kamin, and Wynne (11) observed “only 
11 responses with a latency greater than 10 
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sec. (CS-US interval) during the 2,582 ex- 
tinction responses” made by their 13 dogs. The 
recovery of short latency responding after 
such trials is in line with the above finding of 
relatively constant rates in spite of the occa- 
sional pauses. 


SUMMARY 


The persistence of avoidance behavior was 
investigated using a procedure in which every 
lever-pressing response served to delay the 
occurrence of a shock. All other behavior was 
capable of producing the shock. 

In agreement with the report of Solomon, 
Kamin, and Wynne, it was found that the 
avoidance behavior was extremely persistent 
even when no shocks occurred. Eventually, 
however, the response always weakened to 
the point where additional shocks were re- 
quired to maiptain its strength 

Persistence of the avoidance response, at 
least in the early stages of extinction, was 
found to be directly related to its strength 
during conditioning. 
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CONCEPTUAL ABILITY OF SCHIZOPHRENICS AS A FUNCTION OF 
THREAT OF FAILURE! 
WARREN W. WEBB 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Roanoke, Virginia* 


Tupies of thought processes in schizo- 

phrenia have resulted in consistent 

findings of a deficit in performance. 
Particularly well known are the studies by 
Hanfmann and Kasanin (5), Bolles and Gold- 
stein (1), Cameron (2), and Wegrocki (13). 
In these studies the experimental tasks were 
so designed that a subject’s (.S’s) success or 
failure depended primarily upon his ability 
to manipulate concepts. The consistency of the 
findings of these studies raises the question 
as to whether the deficit can be shown to vary 
as a function of certain meaningful experimen- 
tal conditions. 

Cameron (2) has observed a form of impre- 
cision in communication to almost disappear 
as a schizophrenic illness progressed from a 
severe phase to partial recovery. Wegrocki 
(13) observed that under conditions of good 
rapport there were some schizophrenics who 
could operate effectively with more abstract 
concepts than first appeared possible, and that 
upon mere repetition of his tasks there was 
some improvement in performance. Other 
investigators in studies not directly concerned 
with conceptual ability have shown that better 
performance by schizophrenics is related to 
such variables as repetition of a given task 
(9), cooperativeness (7), and to a condition 
of reward (4). These observations and findings 
suggest that the deficit in conceptual ability 
of schizophrenics may vary in relation to 
certain identifiable factors in the situation. 

In accordance with this possibility, attention 
was directed to a condition which appears to 
be importantly related to adequacy of func- 
tioning of schizophrenics—a condition of 


! This report is based upon a dissertation submitted 
in partial fulillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Duke University. The writer 
is indebted to Dr. Eliot Rodnick for his invaluable 
guidance of the study and for his critical reading of the 
manuscript 

? Reviewed in the Veterans Administration and 
published with the approval of the Chief Medical 
Director. The statements and conclusions published do 
not necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of the 
Veterans Administration. They are the results of the 
author’s own study 
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stress. “Stress...has proved in our own 
investigations productive in revealing addi- 
tional characteristics of the person under 
study. It has also served to bring out differ- 
ences between persons which examinations 
under ordinary conditions did not reveal” 
(10, p. 157). “In the childhood of both para- 
noid and schizophrenic patients... there 
have been developed self-attitudes which leave 
the individual unusually reaction-sensitive 
to signs that he may be guilty, inferior, or un- 
worthy in the eyes of others” (3, p. 490). 

Stress in this study was represented by an 
induced feeling of “‘threat of failure.” 


PROBLEM 

The question posed for this investigation 
was whether the deficit in conceptual ability 
of schizophrenics could be varied as a function 
of threat of failure. Formally stated, the 
hypothesis was: The deficit in conceptual 
ability of schizophrenics will be greater under 
conditions of threat of failure than under 
conditions of minimal threat. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The Ss were 52 male, white, hospitalized 
schizophrenic patients. Twenty-eight served as experi 
mental Ss and 24 served as control Ss. The groups 
were matched for vocabulary score, education, age, and 
duration and subtype of the psychosis. 

Procedure. Similarities tests were developed from 
those of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales (11, 
12) as a device for sampling ability to manipulate con 
cepts, e.g., “How are air and water alike?” Two alter 
nate forms consisted of twenty items each (Table 1) 
The items were so arranged in sequence of administra 
tion that order of difficulty was systematically stag- 
gered. Each consecutive group of four items, 1-4, 5-8, 
etc. ranged in order of difficulty from easy to hard 

The sequence of administration of the experimental 
techniques is shown in Table 2. Goth subject groups 
were given a pretest and a posttest which were separated 
by a short time interval (approximately two minutes). 
The alternate test forms were systematically rotated 
The experimental Ss upon completing the pretest were 
exposed to an experience which, it was assumed, may 
have induced a feeling of mild threat of failure. Each 
of these Ss was told, “Offhand, Mr , it ‘looks 
like’ you did worse than would have been expected of 
you. If you'll wait a few moments, I'll score your 
answers and we'll see.” The examiner then spent two 
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TABLE 1 
Smrarities Tests 


Item Form I Form II 


Orange—Banana 
Oi) —Gas 
Ribbon—Lace 
City—State 
Cat—Mouse 
Telephone 
Factory 
Poem 
Iron 
Doll 
Fan 
Mountain 
Canvas—Corduroy 
Recipe—Pattern 
Fur—Bark 
Liberty—Justice 
Piano—Violin 
March—May 
Sunburn—Mumps 
Fly—Tree 


Lion 
Bicycle 
Wine 
(Governor 
Electricity 
Hall 
Yard 
Bank 


Dog 
Wagon 
Beer 
Mayor 
Steam 
Street 
Pound 
Store 
Baligame—Movie 
Thimble—Helmet 
Air—Water 
Ocean—Valley 
Coat—Dress 
Morning—Afternoon 
Egg—Seed 
Honesty 
Basket 
Salute—Handshake 
Sawdust —Straw 
Rock-—Water 


Letter 
Farm 
Statue 
Silver 
Ball 
Mattress 
Lake 


Bravery 
Barre] 


TABLE 2 
SEQUENCE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Experimenta] Group Control Group 


1 Vocabulary test Vocabulary test 

2 1. Similarities pretest 1. Similarities pretest 
2. Stress and 2-minute 2. Knox Cube Test 

delay 

3. Similarities posttest 

4. Removal of stress 


Similarities posttest 


minutes “scoring” the S’s responses. During this time, 
the S merely sat and waited. Then the examiner said, 
“Well, I’ve scored your answers, Mr , and it 
turned out that you did worse than I thought at first 
I have another test here. Let’s see how you do on it.” 
A posttest was then administered 

The control Ss were asked to perform eight rather 
simple Knox Cube Test items during this interval. They 
were given no information as to success or failure on 
either the similarities the Knox Cube Test 
A posttest was then administered. It would seem that 
this sequence of testing would be minimally stressful 

The examiner tried to maintain a rather detached, 
matter-of-fact attitude during both pre- and posttest 
periods for both groups of Ss. The only departure from 
this occurred upon completion of the posttest with the 
experimental Ss. Here the examiner was smiling and 
cordial, told S he had done better that time, permitted 
S to talk freely, or whatever seemed indicated to relieve 


test or 


the effects of the stress 

All responses were recorded on Sound Scriber discs 
with the permission of each S. Subsequently each 
response to each item was transcribed onto a 3 X 5 


card. All cards were coded as to identification of the S 
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and thoroughly shuffled in order to insure anonymity 
of S at the time each response was rated. An edge- 
marking method was employed to register the scores 
and ratings made of each response. 

The responses were rated so as to provide two kinds 
of indices of the deficit in conceptual ability of schizo 
phrenics: (a) quality level of the responses and (6) the 
presence in the responses of qualitative attributes of 
speech which are frequently found in schizophrenics’ 
verbalization. 

Quality level of the responses was scored in the same 
fashion as outlined by Wechsler (11, 12) for the simi- 
larities subtest on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scales: 2 points for stating a fundamental likeness, 1 
point for stating any essential likeness, and zero for 
giving a difference, failing to respond, or for giving some 
inconsequential similarity .* 

It was originally planned to rate the responses for 
several qualitative attributes of schizophrenic speech 
such as personal reference, neologisms, and persevera- 
tion. However, the Ss for this study were not severely 
disorganized, and a quick check showed that the fre- 
quency of occurrence of such attributes considered 
separately was too low to show meaningful trends of 
change. Hence, two broad descriptive categories were 
utilized: imprecision and tangentiality. By imprecision, 
as modified from Cameron (2), was meant (a) the 
omission of essential connectives, or (6) the substitu- 
tion of approximate words and phrases in place of more 
definitive ones. Tangentiality was rated (a) where 
material was introduced which was not essential for 
evolving a similarity, or (6) where the response was 
concerned with only one of the two units composing the 
item. The responses were rated as to presence or absence 
of these attributes 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results for level of conceptual ability 
are shown in Table 3. The probability value of 
84 for the difference in mean scores of the 
groups of Ss on pretest suggests that the two 
groups may have been drawn from the same 
population, i.e., that they were comparable 
groups. 

The control group attained a mean increase 
in score of 2.50, whereas the experimental 
group showed a mean decrease of 0.79. This 
difference of 3.29 between the two means is 
significant beyond the .001 level.‘ 

In order to determine the trend of conceptual 
ability during the course of the experiment, 
subtotals were obtained for the five consecu- 
tive groups of items (1-4, 5-8, etc.). These 
data are presented in Fig. 1. It is apparent 
from these curves that the difference between 


* Lists of specific examples of responses meeting 
these criteria were developed from earlier trials with 
42 nonpsychotic Ss 

*A one-tailed test of significance was appropriate 
where the direction of change was predicted 
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the means of the two subject groups is a pro 
gressive one. An analysis of trend differences 
(8) showed this progressive divergence to be 
significant at the .05 level. Considering the 
score changes of the subject groups separately, 
it was found that the mean score increase of 
the control group is significant at the .01 level, 
whereas the mean score loss of the experimental 
group is not significant. The experimental 
group mean score loss of 1.07 on items 17-20, 
however, is significant at the .02 level. 

The control group, then, showed a progres- 
sive improvement in performance during the 
posttest period as compared with their per- 
formance during the pretest. The experimental 
group not only failed to show an improvement, 
but late during the posttest period their 
performance fell below their earlier per- 
formance. 

This analysis makes it appear that the 
mild threat used in this study served to main- 
tain a deficit in conceptual ability by blocking 
the operation of certain variables conducive 
to more efficient manipulation of concepts. The 
two most probable kinds of variables (in this 
experimental situation), the operation of which 
could have resulted in an improvement such 
as that of the control group, are practice and 
motivational variables. Since the experimental 
group had the same amount and kind of prac- 
tice as did the control group, it seems unlikely 
that practice per se could account for the 
differences in performance of the two groups. 
Motivational variables, while not directly 
manipulated by the experimenter, may still 
have been operative. That is, with continuing 
experience and familiarity with the test 
situation and without encountering threat, 
the control Ss may have felt progressively 
more secure and, consequently, have taken 
more interest in the test. It may be assumed 
that such a shift in attitude and motivational 
level could produce a level of achievement 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
on Pretest Scores AND ScoRE CHANGE 
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Statistic = 
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closer to or more representative of an indi- 
vidual’s capacity. The experimental] Ss, on the 
other hand, would hardly be expected to feel 
more secure during the posttest period. 

This interpretation of the data supports 
both Hunt and Cofer’s (6) emphasis on de- 
fective motivation in schizophrenia, and 
Shakow and Huston’s (9) urge for caution in 
accepting the schizophrenic’s achievement as 
a measure of his capacity. 

The ratings on the two scales for qualitative 
attributes of speech, imprecision and tangen- 
tiality, yielded results which were in the pre- 
dicted direction but were not significant 
(p = .14 and p = .30, respectively). 

The findings for quality level have enabled 
us to conclude that our hypothesis is tenable, 
that is, that the deficit in conceptual ability 
of schizophrenics is greater under conditions 
of threat of failure than under conditions of 
minimal threat. The discrepancy in signifi- 
cance, however, between the two indices of 
deficit raises a question for further investiga- 
tion. Imprecision and tangentiality are gener- 
ally assumed to be more characteristic of 
schizophrenics than of nonschizophrenics, 
whereas lower quality of conceptual manipula- 
tion is not peculiar to schizophrenics. Yet, it is 
with quality level that significant variation is 
found as a function of threat of failure. It is 
possible, then, that similar variation could be 
obtained with a nonschizophrenic group under 
the same conditions. 

If the more peculiarly schizophrenic at- 
tributes had been significantly greater under 
conditions of threat of failure, an inference as 
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to the importance of threat of failure as a pre- 
condition of schizophrenia (3) would have been 
strengthened. Since the preconditions of 
schizophrenic psychopathology are in need of 
clarification, two suggestions are made for fur- 
ther research. The results of this study should 
be compared with data obtained from a non- 
schizophrenic group under the same conditions. 
The same procedure should be repeated on 
another schizophrenic group using a somewhat 
more stressful condition. Perhaps a naturally 
arising stress condition can be found, 


SUMMARY 


Previous investigators of conceptual ability 
of schizophrenics have consistently found a 
deficit. Additional! observations have suggested 
that the deficit may vary as a function of 
certain identifiable variables, e.g., threat of 
failure. For this study, the hypothesis was 
made that the deficit in conceptual ability of 
schizophrenics would be greater under condi- 
tions of threat of failure than under conditions 
of minimal threat. 

Similarities tests (two alternate forms) were 
selected as conceptual tasks. Both experi- 
mental (NV = 28) and control (NV = 24) groups 
were composed of hospitalized schizophrenic 
patients. The experimental Ss were (a) given 
a pretest, (b) were then told they had done 
poorly, and (c) given a posttest. The control 
Ss were given (a) a pretest, (6) a time-filling 
Knox Cube Test, and (c) a posttest. The 
responses were scored as to quality level and 
were rated as to the presence of qualitative 
attributes of speech which are frequently 
found in schizophrenics’ verbalization. 

The control group showed a significant 
improvement in score from pre- to posttest. 
The experimental group did not show an 
improvement after the threat of failure. An 
analysis of these results led to the conclusion 
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that the mild threat used in this study served 
to maintain a deficit in conceptual ability by 
blocking the operation of motivational vari- 
ables conducive to more efficient manipulation 
of concepts. 

Suggestions for further research were dis- 

cussed. 
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THE EFFECT OF STRESS ON EXPRESSED ATTITUDES TOWARD 
SELF AND OTHERS 


RUSSELL W. 


University of | 


UMEROUS studies support the clini- 
cal observation that changes in stress 
are reflected in alterations in be- 

havior. In his review of the literature on the 
effects of stress, Cowen (1) has focused atten- 
tion on the great variety of behavior that is 
affected by variations in stress. One distinctive 
approach to this problem has been the utiliza- 
tion of transcripts of interviews with clients in 
therapy. In these studies (2, 3, 4), interest has 
centered on the type of statements the client 
makes about himself and others. There is 
agreement in these investigations that clients 
who were judged to have made progress in 
therapy increased the number of positive 
(favorable) statements and decreased the num- 
ber of negative statements they made about 
themselves and others during the course of 
therapy. Since one measure of progress in 
therapy is the client’s reported experiencing of 
less stress, this suggests that reduction in stress 
is associated with the expression of more 
favorable attitudes toward self and others. 
Conversely, experimentally increasing the 
amount of stress should effect a lowered esti- 
mation of self and others. 

However, in a pilot study, the present writer 
obtained results in direct opposition to this 
expectation. In this pilot study, the subjects 
(Ss) improved their valuation of others when 
stress was experimentally increased. The pres- 
ent investigation constitutes a re-examination 
of these earlier results. 


METHOD 


Procedure. There were two main phases of this study 
(a) prestress administration of tests of acceptance of 
self and others, and (6) the stress phase during which 
tests of acceptance of self and others were readminis 
tered 

Prestress tests were given during the latter half of 
a regular college class session in general psychology 
attended by all Ss, and in the following order: self 
rating, rating of others, and picture sorting 

In the stress phase, a total of 30 Ss reported in 


! This article is a summary of the author’s disserta 
tion submitted as one requirement for the Ph.D. degree 
at Syracuse University 


LEVANWAY 
Mississippi’ 


dividually to the experimenter’s (2's) office. He 
represented a clinical psychologist; he greeted S for- 
mally and adopted a “serious” manner throughout the 
testing period, making no effort to help S relieve any 
tension he might have. The S was first given three lists 
of words, one at a time, and he attempted to learn as 
many of these words as he could in the one-minute time 
limit allowed. Then he had another minute to write 
down all the words he could recall. When S had finished 
with his recall of the third list, 2 appeared to study the 
three lists produced by S for approximately one minute. 
The £ then made the following statement: “This is a 
difficult thing to have to do, but I consider it my 
responsibility to tell you that the particular pattern of 
words recalled is suggestive of a serious emotional 
conflict.”” Immediately following this statement, S was 
given the same sorting and rating tasks of acceptance 
of self and of others which he had taken in the prestress 
phase 

At the termination of the stress period, Z attempted 
to alleviate any anxiety which the experimental pro- 
cedure may have aroused in S, by explaining what had 
been taking place, emphasizing the fact that there was 
actually no evidence of emotional conflict in S’s be 
havior 

Instruments. Two instruments were developed for 
use in this study: a picture-sorting task and a rating 
scale. The picture sorting involved classifying 100 
pictures of people (50 of each sex) into either “like” 
or “don’t like” categories and using the total number 
of pictures placed in the “don’t like” group as one 
measure of S’s attitude toward others. The rating 
procedure involved the use of a five-point scale which 
indicates degree of acceptance on 18 different trait 
words. The S rated himself and five other persons of 
his own choosing, thus giving evidence of both his 
attitude toward self and his attitude toward others. 
Degree of acceptance was computed by determining 
the difference between S’s rating and the most favor- 
able possible rating for each word, and then summing 
these differences for all 18 trait words 


RESULTS 


It was predicted that following the introduc- 
tion of stress, Ss would: (a) express liking for 
more pictures of people, (b) rate others more 


favorably, and (c) make significant changes in 
their self-ratings. The findings relative to all 
three predictions are summarized in Table 1. 
It can be seen that all three hypotheses were 
supported by the data at the .01 level of 
confidence. 

A secondary finding was the positive corre- 
self-ratings and ratings of 


lation between 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF PrEesTRESs AND PostsTrESS VALUATIONS 








Mean Discrep- 
ancy Score 


Post- 
stress 


Pre 
stress 


39.44 
65.60 
14.23 


32.85 
58.77 
12.10 


Picture sorting 
Rating others 
Rating self 


* One-tailed test 
** Two-tailed test 


others both before stress (yr = +.74) and 
during stress conditions (r = +-.77). 


DISCUSSION 


An interesting and surprising development 
of this study was the unusually cooperative 
and friendly manner in which Ss responded to 
the experimental procedure. One might expect 
that Ss would have expressed irritation at EZ 
and toward the experimental situation when 
they were told that the experiment was planned 
deliberately to place them under stress. How- 
ever, just the opposite reaction occurred. 
Almost without exception, rapport was excel- 
lent. The Ss expressed considerable interest in 
E’s explanation, made suggestions, thanked E 
for permitting them to act as Ss, and offered 
to act as Ss for further research. Many of the 
Ss discussed personal problems and several 
made appointments for counseling. It seems 
apparent that this is one approach to the 
establishment of rapport; but it also seems ad- 
visable to explore the limitations of such a 
technique. 

A question which might bear further study 
is the apparent discrepancy between the find- 
ings of the present investigation and the results 
of prior studies cited above. In all of these 
previous studies, clients in therapy were used 
as Ss. Since this was not the case in the present 
study, this difference in experimental popula- 
tions may account for the contradictory find- 


6.59 


Mean 
Change 
Following 
Stress 


SEp 








ings. Also it should be pointed out that the 
writer has made the assumption that stress is 
the factor accounting for the correlation ob- 
served in previous studies between degree of 
stress perceived and views of self and others. 
However, it may be argued that the reverse is 
true, i.e., that changes in attitudes about self 
and others were responsible for changes in 
degree of stress perceived. If this is so, there is 
no essential contradiction between the results 
of this study and previous ones because only 
stress was manipulated in this study. If Ss’ 
attitudes had been used as the independent 
variable, it is conceivable that the results of 
this study would have agreed with those of 
other studies. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY AND ETHNOCENTRISM! 


DAVID PEARL 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Battle Creek, Michigan 


ECENT investigations have demon- 
strated the relationship of ethnocen- 
trism or prejudicial attitudes to 

personality needs and tensions (1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9). 
Since personality needs and tensions are 
amenable to psychotherapeutic treatment, it 
may be hypothecated that ethnocentric atti- 
tudes are changed as a consequence of psycho- 
therapeutic intervention. The few studies re- 
ported in this area (5, 8, 11) lend support to 
such a hypothesis, suggesting that group 
therapy is a particularly effective medium for 
promoting such a change. These studies, how- 
ever, were largely observational or lacked 
experimental controls. The present investiga- 
tion was undertaken to remedy these short- 
comings and to evaluate further the effective- 
ness of psychotherapeutic experience for 


changing ethnocentric attitudes. 
Three hypotheses were posed: (a) That 
psychotherapeutic treatment results in a re- 


duction in the degree of ethnocentrism exhib- 
ited by clients. (6) That group psychotherapeu- 
tic treatment would be more effective than 
individual psychotherapy in reducing ethno- 
centrism. (c) That reduction in the degree of 
ethnocentrism would be accompanied by simi- 
lar reductions of those personality dispositions 
conceived of as underlying ethnocentric 
attitudes. 


METHOD 


The California E and F scales (2) were employed as 
measures of ethnocentric attitudes and of the broad 
personality dispositions underlying such attitudes 
Ethnocentric attitudes, as defined by the California 
group, are those based on rigid hierarchical ingroup 
outgroup differentiations, involving stereotyped nega 
tive imagery and hostile affect toward outgroups and 
conversely, stereotyped favorable views of the ingroup 
toward which the ethnocentric individual tends to be 
submissive. These scales were administered to 21 male, 
white, Gentile, neurotic, hospitalized patients before 
and after psychotherapeutic treatment. A control 
group of seven recovering male tuberculous patients 
were similarly given these scales, but were not exposed 
to psychotherapeutic treatment. These experimental 
and control subjects (Ss) were randomly selected from 


‘From the Veterans Administration Hospital, 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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their respective ward populations. All Ss were from 
22-34 years of age, of average to superior intelligence, 
and belonged to the lower or middle socioeconomic 
status levels. Three experimental media were employed 
and each had seven experimental Ss randomly assigned 
to it. The three treatment situations were organized in 
the following fashion: 

1. Individual psychotherapy. The Ss were usually 
seen thrice weekly and received an average of 28 
treatment hours. 

2. Intensive group psychotherapy. This group was 
seen five times weekly, each session lasting 144 hours. 
These meetings could be supplemented at each S’s 
option by a weekly half-hour individual session. The 
average number of treatment hours was 60. 

3. Brief group psychotherapy. The Ss received two 
weekly one-hour sessions over a period of six weeks, 
thus receiving 12 hours of treatment. 

Two therapists were employed for the two forms of 
group therapy. Five of the individual psychotherapy 
patients were also seen by these therapists. Two ad- 
ditional therapists were utilized for the remaining 
individual psychotherapy Ss. Therapists were cau- 
tioned against slanting therapeutic sessions in the 
direction of ethnic problems. Their reports indicated 
that discussions of ethnic problems did not arise in the 
various therapeutic sessions 


RESULTS 


Changes in E-scale scores for experimental 
and control groups are shown in Table 1. 

Analysis of variance of these E-scale score 
changes revealed an F value of 3.06, significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. This suggested 
that differences between the various groups 
existed. Differences between the various group 
means were evaluated by / tests and are pre- 
sented in Table 2. A significant change in 
ethnocentric scores occurred for those given 
intensive group psychotherapy as compared to 
the control group, whereas changes for those 
obtaining brief group psychotherapy ap- 
proached significance near the .10 level of 
confidence. No significant differences were 
found between Ss receiving individual treat- 
ment and control Ss. 

Hypothesis a would be supported should 
significant E-scale changes result as a conse- 
quence of any kind of psychotherapeutic in- 
tervention. Since such changes were found in 
the instance of intensive group psychotherapy, 
the hypothesis may be considered as upheld. 
Table 2 also demonstrates that intensive and 
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TABLE 1 


Pre 


Individual 
Psychotherapy 


Intensive Group 
Psychotherapy 


Pre Post | Change Post | Change 


23 33 10 69 
65 
49 58 9 51 
13 53 
a1 3 78 
x9 
0 


brief group psychotherapy groups differed 
significantly from the individual! psychotherapy 
Ss in E-scale changes at the .05 and near the 
10 levels of confidence, respectively. No sip 
nificant difference was found between the two 
forms of group therapy. Individual and grou, 
therapy Ss may be contrasted with respect to 
E-scale changes. As previously indicated, the 
individual psychotherapy Ss were not signifi- 
cantly different from the control patients in 
these changes. Chi-square analysis (7) reveals, 
however, that the combined E-scale score 
reductions of the two forms of group psycho- 
therapy were significantly greater at the .05 
level than those of the control group. 
Conceivably, the greater E-scale reductions 
for the group Ss may be due to a more intensive 
treatment program experienced by group pa- 
tients. This possibility, however, may be dis- 
counted since analysis of the relationship of 
the number of therapy hours undergone by all 
experimental Ss and E-scale score changes 
reveals an insignificant rank-order correlation 
of +.05. It may be concluded that hypothesis 
b, affirming the greater efficiency of group psy- 
ABLE 2 
Dirrerences BeTWEEN MEANS OF 
Respect TO ETHNocENTRIC 
Score CHANGES 


i Scores FOR 
GROUPS WITH 


Inten 
sive 
Group 
Psycho 
therapy | 


Brief 
Group 
Pycho 

therapy 


Individ 


ua 
Psycho 
| therapy 


Group 


Intensive group psychotherapy 
Brief group psychotherapy 


2.257° 
1.688 
Control group 165 


532 


2.090°| 1.523 


* Significant at the 05 level of confidence, utilizing the analysis 


of variance “within error term” based on 24 d/ 


AND PostpsycnorugerAPy E-Score CHANGES FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND ConTROL Groups 


Brief Group ; : 
Psychotherapy Control Group 


Post 


Change 

98 0 
5 

29 —6 

58 —27 

5 


Pre Post Change 
56 ten! 
112 94 
99 91 
KX 84 
112 90 
54 59 
63 70 


— 


NR 
“UN & © @ th 


86 4 
87 3 


chotherapy over individual psychotherapy as 
a medium for the reduction of ethnocentrism, 
is supported. 

Similar analyses with F-scale changes re- 
vealed no significant differences between the 
various therapeutic groupings and the control 
group. Casting aside distinctions of the experi- 
mental group, no significant differences were 
found between the pre- and postpsychotherapy 
F-scale score distributions of the 21 experimen- 
tal Ss. Moreover, a rank-order correlation of 
+.04 demonstrated that changes in F scores 
were not related to E-score changes. Those 
personality characteristics conceived of as 
underlying susceptibility to ethnocentric ideol- 
ogy remained essentially unchanged despite 
the psychotherapeutic intervention aithough 
statistically significant reductions of ethnocen- 
trism occurred. Hypothesis ¢c, therefore, is not 
supported. 

DISCUSSION 

The greater success of group therapy in 
effecting a reduction of ethnocentrism as con- 
trasted to individual psychotherapy suggests 
that differences in the therapeutic dynamics 
of the two approaches may be responsible. 
Transference phenomena, hypothesized as oc- 
curring within the framework of group psycho- 
therapy, have been thought to differ from that 
encountered in individual psychotherapy. The 
transference arising in individual psychother- 
apy between patient and therapist is apt to 
become far more intense than in group treat- 
ment where relationships with other patients 
occur. Slavson, in describing this, has stated 
“.. though transference dilution has definite 
advantages to many patients, it at the same 
time reduces the depth of treatment” (10, p. 
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108). Within every therapeutic relationship, 
negative affect toward the therapist is devel- 
oped by the patient. Since the expression or 
even awareness of such feelings is ordinarily 
threatening, repression or displacement of such 
hostility may occur. Inhibitions against the 
expression of hostility toward fellow group 
members are presumably weaker and the mul- 
tiplicity of group targets encourages the dis- 
direct aggression from the 
therapist onto these peers. As a consequence, 


placement of 


displacement of aggression away from the 
therapeutic setting is less apt to occur in a 
group setting than in an individual therapeutic 
relationship, unless the latter is sufficiently in 
tensive and enduring to permit the expression 
and resolution of such negative affect. The in- 
dividual treatment utilized in this investiga- 
tion was perhaps of too short duration to per- 
mit this. These speculations may serve to 
explain the increased ethnocentrism displayed 
by five of the seven individual treatment Ss 
and a lack of change in a sixth. In contrast, 
only three of the 14 group Ss showed increases 
and these were relatively small. 

In addition, the opportunity offered by 
group psychotherapy for exploring interper- 
sonal attitudes and behavior within a frame- 
work of social participation may result in a 
greater readiness to perceive others as pos- 
sessing individuality. This interaction with 
others in this controlled setting may be thought 
of as a social relearning situation where inter- 
personal behavior may be constantly tested 
and revised. 

Since the experimental Ss’ underlying per- 
sonality dispositions did not change signifi- 
cantly, it may be concluded that reductions in 
ethnocentrism which occurred were effected 
either by a lowering of tension or through the 
utilization of alternate means for tension re- 
duction other than ethnocentrism. The perma- 
nency of such reductions may, therefore, be 
questioned. Although statistically significant 
reductions in ethnocentrism occurred, their 
magnitudes are generally too small to be of 
great practical importance. Statistically sig- 
nificant shifts which yet leave highly ethnocen- 
tric individuals with strong ethnocentric 
ideology do not support the hope held by some 
that group psychotherapy may become a major 
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technique for combating group prejudice. It 
would appear rather, that while psychothera- 
peutic treatment may play a role in any pro- 
gram designed to reduce ethnocentrism, it is 
not a panacea and must be utilized in con- 
junction with other approaches. 


SUMMARY 


The effects of psychotherapeutic experience 
upon ethnocentric or prejudicial attitudes as 
measured by the California E scale were 
evaluated. Of three hypotheses formulated, 
two were supported; namely, that such treat- 
ment would result in reductions of such atti- 
tudes and that group psychotherapy would be 
more effective than individual treatment in 
doing so. However, the hypothesis that reduc- 
tions of ethnocentrism would be accompanied 
by appropriate changes of those personality 
dispositions measured by the F scale was not 
supported. The permanency of such reductions 
in ethnocentrism and their practical as con- 
trasted to statistical significance is questioned. 
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ATTEMPTED, THREATENED, AND COMPLETED SUICIDE! 


NORMAN L. FARBEROW anp EDWIN S. SHNEIDMAN 
Veterans Administration, Los Angeles 


HE practice of grouping all suicides to- 

gether in one homogeneous classification 

has been seriously questioned (1). In- 
vestigation by comparison of subgroups may 
yield characteristics which will provide a 
better basis for clinical judgment of a suicidal 
potential in a patient. This report gives the 
results of such an investigation using anam- 
nestic and psychiatric data, and presents some 
practical implications from its conclusions. 

One hundred and twenty-eight subjects (Ss) 
have been studied, 32 each in four groups of 
male veteran mental hospital patients. The 
four groups consist of patients who have at- 
tempted suicide, threatened suicide, committed 
suicide subsequent to their hospitalization,’ 
and neuropsychiatric patients, used as a con- 
trol group, who had never shown any suicidal 
tendencies.’ 

The results showed that a diagnosis of re- 
active depression or paranoid schizophrenia 
differentiated between the three suicidal (At- 
tempt, Threat, and Completed) groups and 
the nonsuicidal group, and that a history of 
mental hospitalization among members of the 
family distinguished the Completed suicide 
group from the other three groups. The Com- 
pleted group used hanging or guns as the 
suicidal method most often, whereas the 
Attempt group used sedation or wrist slashing 
most often. For the other items, there was 
essential similarity among all four groups, with 
age, religion, education, occupation, marital 
status, economic level, types of early environ- 
ment, age at parents’ death, number of parents’ 
marriages, number of siblings, presence of 
familial strife, patients’ separation or divorce, 
etc., failing to show any significant differences. 


' This is a resume of a paper presented at the 
American Psychiatric Association meeting, Los Angeles, 
California, May 1953, reporting part of a continuing 
study in the Veterans Administration on the problem 
of suicide. 

*The names of Ss in the Completed group were 
obtained from the office of the Coroner, Los Angeles 
County. Sincere appreciation is expressed to Ben Brown 
and Victor Wallage, Coroner and Deputy Coroner, 
respectively, for their help and cooperation (2). 

*A previous study (1) compared the Attempt, 
Threat, and Control groups. The present study adds 
the Completed group 
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Such similarities serve to emphasize the dif- 
ficulty of judging a patient as suicidal on the 
basis of such data alone. 

Further study of the Completed group alone 
showed the following attributes“ (a) the aver- 
age time spent in the hospita! was about three 
and one-half months; (6) 84 per cent had been 
hospitalized before (25 per cent three or more 
times before); (c) about one-half received 
maximum hospital benefit discharge, a'yout 
one-third left against medical advice, and the 
remainder committed suicide while on trial 
visit; (d) 62 per cent had made previous at- 
tempts and 75 per cent had either previously 
attempted or threatened suicide (significantly 
greater than for the other groups); and (e) 
69 per cent committed suicide within one year 
of discharge, with 41 per cent, or close to half, 
actually doing so within three months of dis- 
charge. For all but two of this “three-month” 
subgroup of Completed suicides, maximum 
hospital benefit discharges had been granted, 
indicating the decision that recovery from 
emotional stress and a stabilization of mental 
status had been effected. The conclusion may 
be drawn that the dangerous patient, suicidally 
speaking, is the one with a history of previous 
suicidal attempts or threats, and that the most 
dangerous period is when the patient appears 
to have recovered. This suggests the need for 
caution in early discharge of suicidal patients; 
the more frequent use of the trial-visit type of 
discharge as opposed to complete separation 
from the protective confines of the hospital; a 
more intensive use of the services of psychiatric 
social workers to maintain close contact with 
the patient and to educate the family; and 
special efforts to educate the patients’ relatives 
and friends in the importance of this period. 
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‘Further exhaustive investigation of completed 
suicides is currently in progress, e.g., psychological test 
data are being collected and over 700 suicide notes are 
being examined for pertinent dynamic material. 





ATTITUDE MODIFICATION AND ANXIETY REDUCTION 
HOWARD MOLTZ ann DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE! 


University of Illinois* 


N A RECENT study by Janis and Feshbach 
(6), in which three different intensities of 
fear appeal were used in a verbal com- 

munication, it was concluded that the “. 
over-all effectiveness of a persuasive communi- 
cation will tend to be reduced by the use of a 
strong fear appeal, if it evokes a high degree of 
emotional! tension without adequately satisfy- 
ing the need for reassurance” (p. 92). This 
hypothesis may be tested providing one can 
obtain some evidence of the extent to which 
the expected emotional tension is evoked and 
of the degree to which it is subsequently re- 
lieved by reassurance. The present study was 
designed in part to provide the type of situa- 
tion specified in order to evaluate the extent 
to which the hypothesized effects occur. 

The anxiety-reduction hypothesis of Miller 
(8, 9), Mowrer (10), and Farber (3) is, of 
course, a related formulation. With the anxi- 
ety-reduction hypothesis as a theoretical frame 
of reference it appeared reasonable to suppose 
that when a mass communication is manipu- 
lated so that the anticipation of painful con- 
sequences is aroused, the subject (.S) will be 
motivated to try responses that will reduce or 
eliminate the anxiety. The response (or series 
of responses) that succeeds in reducing or 
eliminating anxiety (or in other ways is tem- 
porally contiguous with anxiety reduction) 
should be strengthened, so that the probability 
of the occurrence of the response in similar 
situations should be increased. Following from 
these considerations, the present experiment 
was designed to test the hypothesis that greater 


' The authors wish to express their appreciation to 
Professor Lyle H. Lanier for generous advice and 
criticism, and to Mr. Henry J. deHaan for his very 
able assistance in the analysis of the data. The writers 
also owe a great debt of gratitude to Drs. I. L. Janis 
and S. Feshbach for kindly making available the 
slides, communications, and questionnaire items used 
in their previous related study (6). 

HM is now at Brooklyn College. 

* This research was supported in part by the United 
States Air Force Contract No. AF 33(038)-25726, 
monitored by the Air Force Personnel and Training 
Research Center (formerly the Human Resources 
Research Center). Permission is granted for reproduc- 
tion, translation, publication, use, and disposal in whole 
and in part by or for the United States Government 
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anxiety reduction would be associated with 
significantly better learning and significantly 
more conformity to recommendations con- 
tained in a communication. If differential 
anxiety reduction between treatment groups 
could be demonstrated, then the hypothesis 
that greater anxiety reduction is associated 
with significantly better learning and signifi- 
cantly more conformity could be tested. 


METHOD 


Subjects and experimental treatments. The Ss were 
506 newly inducted recruits in basic training at Samp- 
son Air Force Base. The Ss reported to the experimenter 
(Z) in groups of approximately 60. The E randomly 
divided each group into subgroups of 20 and then as- 
signed each subgroup at random to the experimental 
treatments. The Ss of Group 1 (strong anxiety-arousal 
group) received an illustrated lecture which emphasized 
the painful consequences of decayed teeth and diseased 
gums and the secondary diseases that might result from 
them. Many personal threat references such as “you 
wouldn’t want this to happen to you” were contained 
in the communication. The Ss of Group 2 (weak 
anxiety-arousal group) received a communication that 
contained much of the same factual material, but no 
reference was made to the more serious consequences 
of tooth decay. In addition, the communication used 
much less incitive language as well as milder illustra- 
tions. The two communications were supplemented by 
slides, which illustrated various points made by the 
speaker. Most of the slides were identical to those used 
in the experiment reported by Janis and Feshbach (6) 
The results of a content analysis of the two communica- 
tions are shown in Table 1. It can be seen that the 
strong anxiety-arousal message contained almost four 
times as many threat references as the weak anxiety- 
arousal message. The Ss in Group 3 (no anxiety-arousal 
group) were given an irrelevant communication (on the 
structure and functioning of the human eye) which 
contained no mention of tooth decay. The no anziety- 
arousal message was also supplemented by slides which 
illustrated various points made by the speaker. 

Each group was divided into three subgroups to form 
the complete 3 |< 3 experimental design outlined in 
Table 2. For the Ss of one subgroup, hereafter referred 
to as the no-hygiene group, the initial materials (de 
scribed above) were not followed by an additional com 
munication. The posttest questionnaire was ad- 
ministered immediately after the initial communication 
for the no-hygiene group. Following the initial mes 
sages, the Ss in the other two subgroups received addi 
tional communications, which discussed “proper” 
dental hygiene practices. These additional communica- 
tions were integrated with the previous material by 
appropriate transitional statements so that the pres- 
entations to these groups were in the form of a single 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF THE Two 
REFERENCES 
CARE OF THE 


ANXIETY-AROUSING 
TO CONSEQUENCES 
TeetTu* 


CONTENT 
(COMMUNICATIONS 
ov IMPROPER 


Number of 
References 


Type of Reference 
Strong Weak 
Anxiety Anxiety 
Arousal Arousal 


1. Pain from toothaches | 0 
2. Cancer, paralysis, blindness, and 6 0 

other secondary diseases 

Having teeth pulled, cavities drilled 

or other painful dental work 

Having cavities filled or having to 

go to the dentist 

Mouth 

inflamed gums 
6. Ugly or discolored teeth 3 
7. Decayed teeth 11 
8. Cavities 6 


infections sore, swollen, * 


Total references to unfavorable conse 50 
quences 


* The content analysis categories were adopted from Janis and 
Peshbach (6) 


continuous message, rather than in the form of two 
independent messages. For the Ss in the no-aussurance 
treatment, the additional material contained no as 
surance as to the effectiveness of the recommended 
dental hygiene practices in preventing tooth decay. For 
the Ss in the assurance treatment, on the other hand, 
the additional material contained explicit assurance as 
to the efficacy of the recommended practices in pre 
venting tooth decay. 

Administration of One week prior 
to the communication all Ss completed a 5SO-item 
questionnaire (pretest) ostensibly concerned with 
general health and hygiene questions. Included with 
these questions were three groups of key items: (a) 
fourteen items were intended to obtain an indication 
of manifest anxiety concerning dental caries and dis 
eases of the mouth and gums (two of these items were 
identical with those used in a previous experiment by 


questionnaires 


TABLE 2 


Suscrours TO WHICH 
AND NUMBER 


Supyects Were ASSIGNED 


my Eacn Suscroup 


Subsequent Communications 
Intended to Be Differentially 
Initial Communications Intended Anxiety Reducing 
to Be Differentially Anxiety 
Arousing 
No No-As 


Hygiene surance 


Assur 
ance 


Group 1 (strong-anxiety 51 69 
(weak-anxiety 46 67 
no-anxiety 46 


Group 2 
Group 3 


Totals 143 


Janis and Feshbach [6]); (6) twelve information items 
concerned only with the dental hygiene methods later 
recommended in the assurance and no-assurance com 
munications constituted the second group of questions 
These items were segregated from other items in the 
questionnaire and were prefaced by instructions which 
explicitly stated that there was only one right or 
correct answer to the questions in this group; (c) finally, 
four items were concerned with the individual’s current 
toothbrushing practices. These questions dealt with the 
type of stroke used, the length of time spent in brushing 
the teeth, and with other specific procedures on which 
recommendations week later in the 
assurance and no-assurance communications 

Immediately after the communication each experi 
mental group filled out a second questionnaire (post 
test) which contained, among other items, the same 
key anxiety and information items included in the pre 
test 

One week later (delayed posttest), a third question- 
naire of 70 items was administered which included the 
same four questions concerning S’s current tooth 
brushing practices which had been asked on the pre 
test 

Special precautions were taken to vary the format, 
item arrangement, “filler” items, and introduct 
statements ia the three questionnaires in order to pre 
vent recognition of the purpose of the experiment 

Procedure for measuring anxiety arousal and anzxiely 
reduction. The measurement of anxiety entails the as 
sumption that individuals may at the least be rank 
ordered along a continuum (ordinal scale)? It was 
desired, therefore, to study the degree to which the ob- 
tained anxiety data satisfied, or could be made to 
satisfy, the relationships of transitivity required for an 
ordinal scale. Guttman’s coefficient of reproducibility 
provides an index which is a measure of the extent to 
which the required relationships of transitivity are 
satisfied. Given a perfect scale of anxiety in Guttman’s 
sense (5), the terms “more anxious,” “less anxious,” and 
“equally anxious” have a specification which is closely 
analogous to the establishment of point coincidences in 
measurement in the physical sciences. For example, 
when it is said that two individuals have the same 
degree of anxiety about dental cavities, it is known that 
their patterns of “positive” and “negative” responses 
are identical. Similarly, when it is said that A is “more 
anxious” about dental! caries than B, it is known that A 
answered positively all of the items that B answered 
positively and that A answered at least one additional 
item positively. When such statements can be made 
about a scale it is said to possess high “reproducibility.” 
A perfectly reproducible scale is one in which the same 
relationships of transitivity which hold between a series 
of numerical ranks hold between the response patterns 
of a group of ranked subjects. 


were given one 


” 


“ ’ 


* The discussion which follows is concerned with the 
problem of establishing an ordinal scale, and does not 
consider the problem of establishing an interval scale 
No attempt was made to determine the tenability of 
the assumption of equal intervals, since this involves 
methods of data collection which were not considered 
feasible with the recruit population and with the ex- 
perimental design used here 
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It was not expected that a perfectly reproducible 
scale of anxiety would be obtainable from the question 
naire responses of the recruits. The aim was rather to 
obtain by successive approximations a subgroup of 
items which possessed a high degree of reproducibility 
The scalogram technique was thus used as a method of 
item selection, and items were discarded if the individual 
item reproducibilities proved to be low. An IBM 
adaptation of Guttman’s scalogram technique, similar 
to that described by Kahn and Bodine (7), was used 
in the analyses. The resulis indicated extremely low 
levels of reproducibility when all 14 of the original 
items were considezed. For one half of the items it was 
impossible to combine response categories in any man 
ner so that the number of “nonerrors” exceeded the 
number of “errors” (12, p. 113). There were seven items 
which met this criterion. The coefficients of reproduci 
bility for the seven-item anxiety scale thus developed 
were 85 for the pretest responses and .87 for the post 
test responses. The same combination of response 
categories and the same weighting key were used for 
the premeasure and the postmeasure. Anxiety 
thus ranged from zero (low anxiety) to seven (high 
anxiety) 


scores 


RESULTS 


Effectiveness of the trealments in producing 
anxiety arousal. The degree to which the initial 
communications were successful in differen 
tially arousing anxiety was measured by ex- 
amining the posttest anxiety scores for the 
three subgroups receiving the no-hygiene 
treatment. It was found that these subgroups 
differed considerably from each other on initia] 
anxiety level. It was desired to equate them on 
initial anxiety level by a method which did not 
entail the assumplions involved in an interval 
scale. The Ss in the three groups were therefore 
matched on pretest anxiety scores. Whenever 
more than one individual could be matched 
with another the selection was made by refer- 
ring to a table of random numbers. Of the 143 
Ss available, 102 could be matched and were 
used in the analysis. The mean and median 
posttest anxiety scores for each of the matched 
subgroups are shown in Table 3. Table 3 also 
compares the proportion of Ss in each group 
having posttest anxiety scores of 4.0 or greater. 
A score of 4.0 was selected as the cutting point 
for determining proportions since this cutting 
point most closely approximated a 50-50 split 
on the combined posttest score distributions. 
It is obvious from the results in Table 3 that 
the predicted differences between the no- 
hygiene groups did not occur. The no-anxiety 
no-hygiene subgroup actually exhibited slightly 
higher anxiety scores than the strong and weak 


anxiety (no-hygiene) subgroups. It may be con- 


TABLE 3 


MEAN AND MEDIAN Postrest ANXIETY SCORES FOR 
MatTcHep Susyects In TREATMENTS INTENDED TO 
Be DtrreRENTIALLY ANXIETY AROUSING 


Proportion 
with 
Posttest 
Anxiety 
Seores 
of 4.0 or 
Greater 


Treatment Mean 


Strong-anxiety—no ‘ 3.23 |; 41 
hygiene 
Weak-anxiety-—no : j 41 
hygiene 
No-anxiety—no ) ‘ : 50 
hygiene 


cluded that the experimental treatments 
intended to produce anxiety arousal did not 
have the intended effect. 

This conclusion may be compared with the 
finding reported by Janis and Feshbach (6), in 
which similar communications appeared to 
have differential effects upon the anxiety 
responses of high school students. There are 
several differences between the two experi- 
ments which might account for the difference 
in results. In their communications, recommen- 
dations concerning proper dental hygiene 
practices were interwoven with the anxiety 
appeals and were not emphasized to the extent 
that they were in the present assurance and 
no-assurance communication materials. It was 
expected that the demonstration of anxiety 
arousal would be more clear-cut in the present 
no-hygiene treatment, since the Ss in this 
treatment did not receive any communications 
concerning proper dental hygiene practices 
which might be expected to have some reassur- 
ance value. The populations sampled and the 
method of analysis employed also differed. The 
present experiment is, therefore, in no sense a 
replication of the earlier one, and the results 
are not strictly comparable. The present results 
were nevertheless unexpected, since, as ex- 
plained above, the changes made in the com- 
munications were of a nature calculated to 
make the demonstration of anxiety arousal 
more clear-cut. The effect of including mention 
of proper hygiene practices in the context of 
the fear-arousing material may, however, 
actually enhance the threatening nature of the 
communications. This might occur, for exam- 
ple, if a sizable proportion of the audience 
thereby were convinced that their current 
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toothbrushing practices were improper and 
inefficacious in preventing tooth decay. If this 
interpretation is correct it follows that the 
strong-anxiety—no-assurance group should be 
significantly more anxious than the strong- 
anxiety—no-hygiene group, and that the weak- 
anxiety—no-assurance group should be signifi- 
cantly more anxious than the weak-anxiety 
no-hygiene group (cf. Table 2). That is, if 
mention of proper dental hygiene practices in 
the context of fear-arousing material served 
to make that material more threatening, then 
Ss who had received either the strong or weak 
anxiety-arousing messages followed by the 
no-assurance discussion of dental hygiene 
practices should be significantly more anxious 
than Ss who had received the same anxiety- 
arousing message but for whom there did nol 
follow a discussion of dental hygiene practices.‘ 
When the posttest anxiety scores of Ss matched 
on initial anxiety level were compared, no sig- 
nificant differences were found between these 
subgroups, nor were there any noticeable 
trends in the expected direction. The number 
of cases in each matched subgroup was too 
small (N = 27) to make an adequate test of 
this hypothesis. It would appear, however, 
that including mention of proper dental hy- 
giene practices in the context of the fear- 
arousing material does not enhance the threat- 
ening nature of that material. 

Effectiveness of the treatments in reducing 
anxiely. The degree to which the no-hygiene, 
no-assurance, and assurance treatments were 
effective in differentially reducing anxiety was 
measured, as in the previous analysis, by 
comparing the posttest anxiety scores of sub- 
groups matched on initial anxiety scores. The 
Ss who received assurance as to the efficacy of 
the specified toothbrushing practices (assur- 
ance treatment) should be significantly less 
anxious than Ss who did not receive informa- 
tion concerning methods of toothbrushing 
(no-hygiene treatment), and similarly less 
anxious than Ss who received such information 
but did not receive assurance as to the efficacy 
of these methods (no-assurance treatment). 
The number of Ss in each cell of the experimen- 
tal design (cf. Table 2) were equated and the 


‘ The assurance subgroups were not included in the 
comparisons described here because, as will be pointed 
out later, there was some evidence that the assurance 
given served to reduce anxiety 
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Ss in each cell matched with those in every 
other cell on pretest anxiety scores. Of the 506 
Ss available, 243 could be matched. 

The mean and median posttest anxiety 
scores of the matched subgroups are shown in 
Table 4. The proportions of Ss in each treat- 
ment that had posttest anxiety scores of 4.0 or 
greater are also shown in Table 4 (this cutting 
point again gave the split most closely approxi- 
mating the median marginals for the pooled 
posttest distributions). Differences between the 
posttest anxiety scores of the assurance and 
no-hygiene treatments were evaluated by the 
sign test; the assurance treatment showed 
significantly less anxiety (p = .05). Similarly, 
the proportion of Ss in the assurance treatment 
having posttest anxiety scores of four or 
greater was .33 as compared with .43 for the 
no-hygiene treatment; the difference of .10 
was significant at the .06 level of confidence. 
Thus it appears that Ss in the assurance treat- 
ment had significantly lower posttest anxiety 
scores than Ss in the no-hygiene treatment. 

Similar results were obtained in comparing 
the assurance and no-assurance treatments. 
When differences between the posttest anxiety 
scores of matched Ss in the assurance and no- 
assurance groups were evaluated by the sign 
test, the assurance group showed significantly 
less anxiety than the no-assurance group at the 
OS level of confidence. Furthermore the pro- 
portion of Ss in the assurance group having 
posttest anxiety scores of four or greater was 
.33 while the proportion for the no-assurance 
group was .44; this difference of .11 was sig- 
nificant at the .04 level. 

The posttest anxiety scores of Ss in the no- 
assurance and no-hygiene treatments did not 
differ significantly. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that explicit 
assurance as to the efficacy of the recommended 
denta! hygiene practices was effective, as pre- 
dicted, in reducing anxiety. Discussion of 


* All probability values reported in this paper are 
based on one-tailed tests, since the results were used to 
test specific hypotheses. In determining the effective- 
ness of the treatments in reducing anxiety, critical 
ratios were also calculated for the distributions of 
differences between the posttest anxiety scores of 
matched Ss. The value of the critical ratio found in 
comparing the 81 matched assurance Ss and no- 
hygiene Ss was 1.53 (p < .07); the value of the critical 
ratio found in comparing the assurance and no-as 
surance Ss was 1.76 (p < 04 
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“proper” dental hygiene methods without as- 
surances concerning the effectiveness of these 
methods did not appear to have any effect 
upon anxiety. 

Effects upon learning. It will be recalled that 
the information items administered dealt only 
with the recommended toothbrushing methods 
discussed in the assurance and no-assurance 
communications. The no-hygiene treatment 
did not receive any instruction concerning 
these methods; hence this treatment was used 
as a control for determining whether any learn- 
ing took place as a result of the recommenda- 
tions. 

The Ss used were those previously matched 
on pretest anxiety scores (cf. Table 4). The Ss 
in each of the matched treatment groups were 
segregated into three pretest information 
levels. For each level, the posttest information 
scores of the no-hygiene Ss were compared in 
fourfold contingency tables with the posttest 
information scores of (a) the assurance, and 
(6) the groups. The 
probability values for each level were then 
combined and an over-all chi-square value 
obtained by the logarithmic method suggested 
by Fisher (4, p. 100). The 81 Ss in the assurance 
group had significantly greater posttest infor- 
mation scores than the matched Ss in the no- 
hygiene group (p < .0001); similarly the Ss 
in the no-assurance group had significantly 
greater posttest information scores than the 
Ss in the no-hygiene group (p < .0001). It is 
clear, therefore, that Ss in the assurance and 
no-assurance treatments showed significant 
learning as a result of the communications 
which discussed “proper” dental hygiene tech- 
niques. 

Since the assurance group showed greater 
anxiety reduction than the no-assurance group, 
it was expected, according to the anxiety- 
reduction hypothesis described above, that 
the assurance group would exhibit greater 
learning than the no-assurance group. The chi- 
square value obtained by the method just 
described was 7.4 for 6 degrees of freedom. This 
value is not significant at the .05 level. Thus 
the prediction that greater anxiety reduction 
would be associated with significantly greater 
learning of factual material was not confirmed. 

Conformity to recommendations. Were the 
recommendations concerning dental hygiene 
methods effective in modifying the Ss’ tooth- 


no-assurance separate 


TABLE 4 
MEAN AND Meptan Postrest Anxiety Scores For 
Matcuep Suspyects IN TREATMENTS INTENDED TO 
Be DrrrerReNTIALLy ANxreTy REDUCING 


Proportion 
with 
Posttest 
Anxiety 
Scores 
of 4.0 or 
Greater 


Treatment Median 


2.9 
3.31 
3.31 


2.94 33 
3.31 44 
3.25 43 


Assurance 
No-assurance 
No-hygiene 


brushing behavior? The data only permit us 
to analyze the extent to which subgroups show 
changes in reported conformity to the recom- 
mended practices as a result of the communi- 
cation. The same matched Ss previously 
described (cf. Table 4) were compared. The Ss 
in each of the matched groups were segregated 
into three pretest conformity score levels, and 
for each level posttest conformity scores of 
the treatments to be compared were entered 
in fourfold contingency tables. Over-all chi- 
square values were calculated in the manner 
just described. The assurance group did not 
have greater posttest conformity scores than 
the no-hygiene group (chi square = 10.0, 6 df) 
at the .05 level; similarly the no-assurance Ss 
did not report significantly greater conformity 
on the delayed posttest than the no-hygiene Ss 
(chi square = 3.2, 6 df). Thus, even though the 
Ss in assurance and no-assurance treatments 
showed significant learning of the recom- 
mended practices, there was no evidence that 
these recommendations produced any changes 
in their behavior. 

The results of a similar analysis indicate no 
significant difference in reported conformity 
on the delayed posttest between the 81 
matched assurance and no-assurance Ss (chi 
square = 5.18, 6 df). Greater anxiety reduc- 
tion was not found to be associated with sig- 
nificantly greater conformity scores, and the 
prediction made on the basis of the anxiety- 
reduction hypothesis described above was not 
confirmed. 


DISCUSSION 


Interpretations of experimental findings in 
terms of anxiety arousal or anxiety reduction 
involve the problem of demonstrating changes 
in some type of observable behavior. One ap- 
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proach to the definition and measurement of 
anxiety has been the use of questionnaires and 
inventories. This approach is probably the 
most manageable whenever large numbers of 
subjects are to be studied. 

The choice of a set of questionnaire items 
as a means of stimulating responses, in terms 
of which the respondents may be rank ordered 
with respect to amount of anxiety, involves 
the problem of establishing an ordered metric. 
To rank order respondents it must be possible 
to relate the response classes to each other in 
a simple order of the type A > B > C> D> 
>E, etc. The results of the scale analyses in 
the present study raise serious questions as to 
whether the responses to such items satisfy the 
relationships of transitivity presupposed in an 
ordinal scale. These results suggest that one 
methodological requirement for more definitive 
research may be a more analytic and critical 
conceptualization of “anxiety.” Little is known 
about the effect of imposing a system of 
analysis involving assumptions not satisfied by 
the data, and there are differences of opinion 
(1, 11) concerning the interpretation of results 
under these conditions. Coombs argues that 
the practice of imposing a system of analysis 
involving assumptions not satisfied by the 
data, in effect, requires that a portion of the 
data be classified as “error” (2, p. 486). Con- 
sider what consequences might follow from 
the error thereby introduced. The most prob- 
able effect of imposing a system of analysis 
involving assumptions not satisfied by the 
data is to introduce “error” in coordinating 
the results of the analysis with the observable 
behavior studied. That is, manipulating values 
taken as representative of different amounts 
or degrees of a disposition in a manner not 
permitted by the data introduces ambiguity 
in translating the results of these manipula- 
tions into empirical terms, and therefore in 
drawing conclusions about observable phe- 
nomena. It is hoped that future comparative 
studies will clarify the nature of the error intro- 
duced by the use of more convenient but less 


rational scoring procedures (e.g., the Likert 
method) and by the use of quasi-scales where 
(as in the anxiety scale used in the present 
study) the data depart markedly from perfect 


reproducibility. 
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SUMMARY 


1. An experiment was conducted with ap- 
proximately 500 newly inducted recruits at a 
military base to determine the effects of anxiety 
arousal and anxiety reduction on reported con- 
formity to recommendations contained in a 
recorded communication, and on the learning 
of the substance of the recommendations. It 
was hypothesized that greater anxiety reduc- 
tion would be associated with significantly 
better learning and significantly more con- 
formity to the dental hygiene practices speci- 
fied. 

2. The communication materials intended 
to be differentially fear arousing were not 
effective in producing differences in anxiety 
arousal. 

3. Explicit assurance as to the efficacy of the 
recommended procedures was effective in pro- 
ducing anxiety reduction. 

4, Greater anxiety reduction was not asso- 
ciated with greater learning nor was it asso- 
ciated with greater reported conformity to the 
recommendations. Thus neither prediction 
made on the basis of the present anxiety-reduc- 
ticn hypothesis was confirmed. 

5. General methodological difficulties in- 
volved in the establishment of ordinal scales 
for the measurement of anxiety were dis- 
cussed. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE PERCEPTION OF 
WOMEN’S FACES! 
PAUL F. SECORD axp JOHN E. MUTHARD 


Emory University 


N AN extensive study of the perception of 
personality in photographs of male faces, 


Secord, Dukes, and Bevan (1) found 
marked agreement among male college stu- 
dents on the traits attributed to the photo- 
graphs, thus demonstrating the existence of 
physiognomic stereotyping. They went on to 
analyze in detail the nature of these stereo- 
types and the perceptual processes involved. 

The present study investigates a question 
not dealt with by them: Are there significant 
differences among individual judges and be- 
tween categories of judges in the traits they 
attribute to the photographs? If such differ- 
ences exist what are some of the determinants 
for such differential perception of photographs? 
One source of determinants is the personalities 
of different judges, e.g., personal motives and 
traits may create bias in judging pictures. 
Another is cultural influences as reflected in 
personality ; for example, young men may have 
a stereotyped conception of the facial charac- 
teristics of a “socially acceptable’”’ woman. 

Because it is a part of a larger program of 
research, the present study utilizes photo- 
graphs of women instead of men. In an un- 
published study, Secord and Muthard have 
shown that marked agreement among judges 
also exists for photographs of women. 

In summary, then, there are at least two 
aspects of judgments of photographs which 
may be of considerable significance: (a) the 
degree of agreement or consensus among 
judges, and (6) the extent of “disagreement” 
or variability among judges. The present paper 
is concerned only with the latter, recognizing 
fully that consensus may be widespread, but 
aiming at an explanation of the fact that con- 
siderable individual differences also occur. 


METHOD 


Photographs. Six photographs of women ranging in 
age from 18-30 were selected at random from a larger 

' This paper is the second in a series entitled “Per- 
sonalities in Faces.” The writers are indebted to the 
University Center in Georgia for a research grant in 
support of the present study 


sample of 24 photographs obtained by photographing 
saleswomen from a large department store under 
uniform conditions 

In order to obtain full-face views and to control 
facial expression, these women were asked to look 
straight at the camera without smiling 

Judges. Three categories consisting of 10 judges each 
were obtained from day and night classes of two South- 
ern universities. The young male group consisted of 
judges ranging in age from 18-21; the older male group 
ranged from 22-49, with a median age of 25. A third 
group was composed of female judges ranging in age 
from 18-30. These judge categories were included so 
that several comparisons of the personality traits 
attributed to photographs by these judges might be 
made: comparison of the three judge categories, com- 
parison between each pair of judge categories, and 
comparison among individual judges. 

Rating the photographs. A rating scale similar to that 
developed for male photographs by Secord, Dukes, and 
Bevan (1) was made up from a preliminary list of 
traits selected from free descriptions of the photographs 
obtained from college men and women. Each judge in 
this preliminary group described in detail his impres- 
sions of the personalities of several photographed 
women. Traits were selected by the investigators for 
final inclusion in the rating scale on the basis of the 
following criteria: (4) Each must have an unambiguous 
meaning commonly known to college students. (b) Each 
must represent some facet of personality not adequately 
represented by other traits in the scale. (c) Each must 
appear a number of times in the free descriptions. The 
35 traits employed in the final scale are shown in 
Table 1. 

The photographs were projected individually on a 
screen before intact college classes. Each class rated 
six photographs according to the following instructions: 

We are making a study of the expression 
of personality characteristics in faces. You 
will be shown a series of photographs of 
women. After looking at each picture, we 
would like you to rate the person depicted 
on each trait on the list you have received. 
Your ratings will vary between 1, which 
means marked absence of the trait, to 7, 
which means marked presence of the trait; 
4 represents an amount half way between 
1 and 7. 

It has been found that various pictures 
are interpreted in different ways by different 
individuals. We want your impression of 
each photo: that is, what it looks like to you 
without much deliberation. Be sure to rate all 
of the traits on the list. The picture will be 
projected long enough so that everyone will 
have enough time to finish, but remember 
that we are interested in your immediate 
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impressions rather than carefully con- 
sidered judgments. Does everyone uncler- 
stand what he is to do? Are there any ques- 
tions? 


RESULTS 


Comparison of the three calegorizs of judges. 
The judgments for each trait were converted 
into standard scores in order to prepare the 
data for analysis of variance treatments. The 
ratings by the 30 judges for the six photo- 
graphs were included in the standard score 
distribution for each trait. These Z-score 
judgments were then analyzed according to 
the sources of variance indicated in Table 2. 
That there are significant differences in the 
traits assigned to the photographs by young 
males, older males, and females is indicated by 
the F of 1.27 (p = .05) for the Traits by Be- 
tween Categories interaction, and the F of 
1.54 (p < .01) for the Traits by Pictures by 
Between Categories interaction. The first 
F ratio indicates that the three kinds of judges 
vary from each other in their over-all reaction 
to the six photographs; the latter F reveals 
that they also vary from each other in their 
reactions to the individual photographs. The 
significant F for Pictures by Between Cate- 
gories indicates that the different types of 
judges have differing response sets to the 
photographs which extend over all traits; i-e., 
they rate the pictures generally “higher” or 
“lower” on the seven-point scale. 


TABLE 1 
PersonsLity Traits EMPLOYED IN THE RATING SCALE 
(Each trait was rated on a seven-point scale from most 
characteristic of the photograph to least characteristic.) 


Little depth of emotion 
Faithful 
Sharp-tongued 

Gay 

Uninhibited 

Sincere 

Outspoken 

Intelligent 

Affected 

Tactless 

Sexually passionate 
Easily hurt 
Determined 

Good mixer 
Feminine 

Conceited 

Likes men’s attention 
Sense of humor 


Good mother type 
Talkative 

Refined 

Sexually attractive 
Moody 

Reserved 
Conscientious 
Loose morals 
Easygoing 

Knows all the angles 
Aggressive 

Kind 
Temperamental 
Energetic 
Immature 
Demanding 
Likable 


TABLE 2 
VARIANCES OF THE Personatiry Trait RATINGS OF 
THE 


Traits (T) 

Pictures (P) 

Judges (J) 
Between categories 
Within categories 


TX 
TX J 
r 


< Between cate- 
gories 
T X Within cate- 
gories 
Px J 
P X Between cate- | 2.40 <.01 
gories 
P X Within cate- 5; 182 
gories 
TXPxJ 56 
T X P X Between 340) 83 
categories | 
T X P X Within 4,590| 54 
categories 


Total 6,299) 


Comparison of two categories of judges at a 
time. The nature of these various differences 
among judges is perhaps more clearly illus- 
trated by analyzing the variance for just two 
categories at a time, instead of three. A sum- 
mary of these three analyses is given in Table 
3. Here we find that young males differ sig- 
nificantly from older males in their over-all 
reaction to the six photographs. Furthermore, 
these two categories of judges do not react 
differentially to the individual photographs. 
When female judges are compared with young 
males and with older males, on the other hand, 
it is clear from the insignificant F’s for Trait 
by Between Category interaction that women 
do not react in an over-all fashion which is 
different from the over-all reaction of males. 
The significant F’s for Trait by Picture by 
Between Category interaction, however, indi- 
cate that women react to the individual photo- 
graphs in a different manner than males. 

The difference between the reactions of 
young males and older males to the photo- 
graphs in general is illustrated in Fig. 1. These 
profiles are based on the mean Z scores for 
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TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF JuDGE CATEGORIES 


(Each judge category is separately compared with every other on two interactions.) 


Judge Category 


Source of Variance 


Traits X Between Categories 
Traits X Within Categories 


Young men vs. older men 


Traits X Photos X Between Categories 


Traits X Photos X Within Categories 


Traits X Between Categories 


Traits X Within Categories 


Young men vs. women 


Traits X Photos K Between Categories 


Traits X Photos X Within Categories 


Traits X Between Categories 


Traits X Within Categories 


Older men vs. women 


Traits X Photos X Between Categories 


Traits X Photos X Within Categories 


those traits in which the two categories of 
judges differ by the arbitrarily chosen value 
of at least .38 of a scale point. When inter 
preting these profiles it should be kept in mind 
that, for purposes of comparing profiles, trans- 
lation into standard scores has “leveled” the 
profiles so that all traits vary about the same 
mean (4.00). Mean profiles based upon raw 
ratings have a very different appearance, with 
many extremes, due to marked agreement 
among judges, regardless of their age or sex. 
It should also be recognized, of course, that 
although the analysis of variance based upon 
all 35 traits demonstrated that the two judge 
categories perceive women differently, one or 
more of the traits which appear in Fig. 1 might 
not appear in a subsequent sample. On the 
whole, however, Fig. 1 defines the most im- 
portant points of difference in the way the 
two groups of males in the present study per- 
ceive women. In general, older men seem to 
have a less favorable opinion of women. 

When female judges are compared with the 
two categories of male judges, the mean pro- 
files do not show a difference. On the other 
hand, the profile for a given photograph differs 
for male and female judges. In other words, the 
significant F ratios shown in Table 3 for Traits 
by Photographs by Between Categories to- 
gether with the lack of significant trait by 
category interaction indicate that the differ- 





ence between the ratings by female judges and 
the two classes of male judges takes a different 
form for each photograph. 

Comparison among individual judges. The 
interaction which pertains to variability among 
individual judges in the mean trait ratings of 
all photographs is the Trait by Judge interac- 
tion. If the relevant F ratio in Table 2 had been 
reported, a significant Trait by Judge inter- 
action would have been noted (F = 2,04; 
p < .01). From this ratio one might infer that 
there are individual differences among judges 
in the way they perceive the photographs. This 
inference, however, would be unwarranted, 
since in this interaction the variance for judges 
is confounded with the variance for judge 
categories. This significant F ratio, in other 
words, may derive from the fact that the group 
of 30 judges is made up of three categories of 
10 judges each: young males, older males, and 
females. To test the hypothesis that judges 
within the same category differ in the traits 
they attribute to photographs of women, an 
analysis of the sources of variance for the 
young male judges only was performed. 

From Table 4 we see that both interactions 
involving judges—Trait by Judge and Photo- 
graph by Judge—are significant at the .01 
level. The significant Photograph by Judge 
interaction means that judges differ in the 
average ratings over all traits. Since these 
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ratings are averaged over all of the traits, the 
interaction suggests that judges tend to rate a 
photograph consistently high (or low) on all 
traits on the seven-point scale, but vary from 
photograph to photograph. This is a form of 
response set, of little significance for our pur- 
poses, especially since the directional nature 
of each personality trait is purely arbitrary. 
The Trait by Judge interaction is of more 
general significance; it indicates that the 
judges differ in the trait profiles they assign 
to the photographs in general. Figure 2 illus- 
trates the differences in the perceptions of the 
six photographs of women by two young male 
judges chosen at random. An examination of 
the figure reveals very clearly that, with few 
exceptions, Judge Y perceives the women in 
a more favorable light than does Judge X. 
Because the primary difference between the 
profiles in Fig. 2 is one of favorableness, one 
might infer that the various judges in this 
study are reacting to the photographs solely 
in terms of a single bipolar variable—positive 
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TABLE 4 
VARIANCES OF THE PERSONALITY TRAIT 
Ratincs OF YOUNG MALE JupGEs 


. Variance 
Source df Estimate 


162 
932 
332 
159 16 <.01 
105 42 <.01 
<.01 


Traits (T) 
Pictures (P) 
Judges (J) 
\ o @ 
TX J 


170 
306 


Px Jj 45 157 13 
1,530 74 
2,009 


TXPXxJ 
Total 


or negative reaction to the photograph—in- 
stead of in terms of the varied personality 
traits included in the rating scale. This inter- 
pretation, however, may be rejected. The 
writers obtained a correlation matrix by cor- 
relating each trait with every other, utilizing 
the mean ratings for the 24 photographs 
(N = 24). An application of Tryon’s cluster 
Trove paige x judge ¥ 
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Twelve traits on which the greatest differences were 
obtained are shown. Traits were classified as favorable 
or unfavorable on the basis of the authors’ judgment of 
the behavior prescribed for women by our culture: 
consequently, the labels are only suggestive. 
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analysis (2) to this matrix resulted in five 
clusters of traits plus a number of relatively 
independent traits, demonstrating that judge 
reaction to photographs cannot be adequately 
described in terms of a single bipolar variable. 
These findings are consistent with those for 
male photographs as reported in the study by 
Secord, Dukes, and Bevan (1). 


DISCUSSION 


The fact that membership in age or sex 
categories affects the way in which an indi- 
vidual perceives a woman when presented with 
her photograph is a convincing demonstration 
of the influence of culturally defined roles upon 
perception. Apparently other aspects of one’s 
personality are also important determining 
factors, since individuals within a judge cate- 
gory also differ significantly in the way they 
perceive photographs of women. Investigation 
of the personality characteristics of individual 
judges attributing different trait profiles to 
women warrants further study. 

Since the present investigation was confined 
to demonstrating the existence and the nature 
of category and individual differences in the 
perception of photographs, the data do not 
provide much basis for elaborating the specific 
perceptual determinants involved. Some perti- 
nent comments may be made, however. In 
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part the difference between older males and 
young males was represented in the attribution 
of more unfavorable characteristics to the six 
photographs by older males. A number of 
interpretations are possible: (a) This difference 
is an artifact of sampling—the older men came 
predominantly from evening classes in psy- 
chology. (6) Perception of women moves 
through a developmental phase from an 
idealized conception of women to a more 
realistic one recognizing shortcomings as well 
as good qualities. (c) Perception of women be- 
comes more stereotyped and unrealistic with 
age. None of these interpretations can be ac- 
cepted or rejected on the basis of present data. 

The difference in the reactions of male judges 
and female judges to photographs of women is 
more complicated; the reactions of these two 
judge categories are different for different 
photographs. This suggests that the two sexes 
have somewhat different physiognomic stereo- 
types for women. 
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BODY-CATHEXIS AND THE IDEAL FEMALE FIGURE 


SIDNEY M. JOURARD anp PAUL F. SECORD! 


Emory University 


ODY-CATHEXIS is defined as the degree of 
satisfaction reported by a person with 
aspects of his own body. In an earlier 

study (6), the authors reported a method for 
the measurement of this variable, and dem- 
onstrated that mean body-cathexis ratings for 
46 parts of the body were correlated with self- 
cathexis scores, a projective homonym test of 
anxious body-concera (5), and Maslow’s test 
of psychological security-insecurity (3). 

This first study served to demonstrate that 
feeling toward the body is a significant per- 
sonality variable with mental health implica- 
tions. 

In a second study (2), the question was con- 
sidered, why will a person report that he likes 
or dislikes a given part of his body? What 
scalable properties of a body aspect are related 
to the cathexis rating that an S will assign to 
it? It is obvious that a body part may be 
evaluated from many viewpoints, some readily 
scalable, and others not, viz: its shape, color, 
size, weight, attractiveness to others, etc. 
From among these possibilities, the writers 
selected size as a probable correlate of cathexis, 
and proceeded to test the prediction that with 
male subjects (Ss), cathexis ratings for selected 
body parts would correlate with the measured 
size of these parts. The prediction was upheld, 
and the inference made that large size was a 
desirable quality to males. 

The present study, conducted with female 
Ss, is an extension of the previous one, with 
some revision of procedure. The aim is to ex- 
plore the relationships between cathexis ratings 
for selected body parts, and three expressions 
of the size of those parts: measured size, self- 
estimated size, and self-ratings of ideal size. 


METHOD 
Hypotheses 


1. Significant correlations will be found between 
cathexis ratings of selected body aspects and the meas- 
ured size of those aspects. 


! The writers acknowledge gratefully the volunteered 
assistance of Miss Fairlie Brown, a summer student at 
Emory University from Agnes Scott College. She 
persuaded the women in residence to serve as Ss, and 
conducted all of the testing and measuring involved. 
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If this hypothesis is supported, the question arises, 
why should the size of a body part be related to the 
feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction that a woman 
has for it? One tentative answer is that women com- 
pare their present body measurements with some 
shared concept of ideal or “beautiful” dimensions. 

2. The second hypothesis relates to this supposed 
ideal: Cathexis for selected body aspects will vary with 
the extent of deviation—perceived and measured—of 
size of body parts from self-ratings of ideal measure- 
ments. 

It is expected that correlations bearing on this 
hypothesis will be higher than the r’s obtained between 
cathexis ratings and direct measurements of the body 
parts. Since computations are based on group means, 
correlations supporting Hypothesis 1 will be found only 
if the ideal is shared to some extent. Self-ratings of 
ideal measurements may be expected to vary around a 
group mean, however, and Hypothesis 2 aims at 
taking into account this variability in ideals 

3. The next hypothesis concerns the extent of 
variability among self-ratings of ideal measurements: 
Standard deviations for self-rated ideal measurements 
of selected body parts will be significantly smaller 
than standard deviations for direct measurements of 
those body parts. This hypothesis follows from the 
probability that “‘ideal size” is a cultural stereotype 
The female figure varies quite widely in size and shape, 
as a visit to a public beach will attest, but a much 
narrower range of variability for the dimensions of the 
ideal figure is expected if there is consensus on the 
ideal. 


Subjects 


Sixty female students enrolled in Emory University 
during the summer quarter of 1953 constituted the 
sample. These included nursing students, graduate 
students, and arts college undergraduates; all lived in 
residences on the campus. The mean age was 22.79 with 
a range from 18 to 36 and an SD of 4.25. 


Materials 


1. A modified body-cathexis questionnaire comprising 
the following 12 items: height, weight, bust, waist, hips, 
thighs, calves, ankles, feet, nose length, shoulder width, 
and neck length. With the exception of thighs, calves, 
nose length, and neck length (none of which had been 
studied before), previous work of the writers had sug 
gested that these body aspects were most important 
to women. The Ss were required to signify the nature 
of their feelings about each body part in accordance 
with the following seven-point scale: (a) strong positive 
feeling; (b) positive feeling; (c) slight positive feeling; 
(d) have no feeling one way or the other; (¢) slight 
negative feeling; ({) negative feeling; (g) strong negative 
feeling. 

2. A body-estimate questionnaire: Fach S was re 
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quired to indicate her estimate of size of each of the 
body parts listed above 

3. An ideal-body questionnaire: The S was asked to 
indicate “the that would 
ideal for you” for each of the above body parts 

4. Assorted rulers, tape measures, calipers, and 
scales for the direct measurement of size of the above 


body dimensions be most 


body parts 


Procedure 


All data were collected by a female student majoring 
in psychology who volunteered to contact Ss and 
secure information and measurements from them. The 
Ss were tested singly in their own dormitory rooms, 
and al) body measurements were obtained there with 
the exception of weight, which was measured in the 
assistant’s room 

The data were obtained in the sequence indicated 
by the listing of the materials 


RESULTS 


Relationships between cathexis ratings and 
measured size of body paris. Correlations be- 
tween cathexis ratings for the 12 body parts, 
and the measured size of these parts, are shown 
in the first line of Table 1. 

The r’s for weight, hips, thighs, calves, 
ankles, and feet all were of a magnitude sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level, and those for 
bust and waist reached or exceeded the .05 
level. The remainder were not significant. 
With one exception, the direction of the sig- 
nificant r’s is positive; this suggests that for 
this group, positive cathexis is associated with 
relatively small size, while negative cathexis is 
associated with relatively large size. The one 
exception is the r for bust, which is negative, 
indicating that, on the whole, dissatisfaction is 
associated with small bust size. 

Relationships between cathexis ratings and 
estimated size were computed for five body 
parts only-——the five that are most likely to be 
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familiar to women for cultural reasons, e.g., 
in buying clothes, or because these dimensions 
are considered most representative or descrip- 
tive. (Hollywood stars and beauty queens are 
usually described in five dimensions.) These 
five aspects are height, weight, bust, waist, and 
hips. As shown in the second row of coefficients 
in Table 1, these relationships are almost 
identical with those for actual measurements. 
This similarity signifies that the size of these 
five body parts is known by Ss. 

The proposition that small size is desirable 
for all body parts except bust is further sup- 
ported by the data shown in Table 2. A com- 
parison was made between average measured 
size and average ideal size for the five familiar 
body parts. The difference between the five 
pairs of means are very slight, but with the 
exception of height, all of the differences are 
significant. From these data one might say 
that the girls in the group are, factually, 2.94 
pounds too heavy, .69 inches too small in the 
bust, 1.18 inches too large in the waist, and 
2.37 inches too big in the hips. When we com- 
pare estimated measurements with ideal 
measurements (as shown by the second row of 
figures in Table 2), the CR’s are slightly higher 
in some cases, and lower in others. These dif- 
ferences in CR’s probably reflect variations in 
the accuracy with which Ss estimate the size 
of the various body aspects. 

Body-cathexis and deviation from ideal size. 
If the process of rating one’s body involves a 
subjective comparison between measured (or 
perceived) size and idea! size, it might be that 
a “discrepancy score” obtained by subtracting 
measured (or estimated) size from the self- 
rated ideal size would be most representative 
of this process. 


TABLE 1 


CorRELATIONS BETWEEN CATHEXIS RATINGS AND Size or Bopy Parts 


Cathexis Rating 


Expression 


of Size — ° > 
Height Weight Bust | Waist Hips 


Measured 37°* |—.25*| .32° 
size 
Estimated 


size 


3g°° |—.25% .38°° 


* Significant at the 0S level (df = 5&8) 


** Significant at the 01 58) 


level (df = 


43°° 42** joe a | 


33°* 


Thigh | Calf Neck 


Length 


Nose Shoulder 
Length; Width 


Ankle Feet 


.22 — 13 —.17 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN DirreERENCE BETWEEN MEASURED 
AND EstTIMATED) Size AND IDEAL Size 
or Frve Bopy Aspects 


Ideal Mean 


Body Aspect Size Diff 


Height 5.69 65.53 .16 


(inches) 5.52 Ot 


Weight 42 941.49 1.98 05 
(pounds) 49 1.35 3.32 <.0l 


Bust 69 .2013.45'<.001 
(inches) t 55 .19/2 <.01 


Waist 18 .186.56 <.001 
(inches) 30.187 <.001 


Hips : 37, .298.17 <.001 
(inches) 36. 84 .78 .237.74<.001 


* The first entry is the measured size, the second, the estimated 


size 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CATHEXIS AND 
DEVIATIONS FROM IDEAL SIZE FOR 
SeLectep Bopy Parts 


Discrepancy Scoret 


Ideal Measured size 50**)|,11).42**| .32° 
Ideal Estimated size 5! 61**!.21|.50**| .49** 


t The two discrepancy scores are obtained by subtracting 
measured size and estimated size, respectively, from self-ratings 
of ideal size 

* Significant at the .05 level (df = 58 


** Significant at the .01 level (df = 58 


Table 3 supports this reasoning. The dis- 
crepancy scores (ignoring direction of deviation 
from ideal) correlated more highly with 
cathexis ratings than did measured sizes for 
all body aspects except bust. The perceived 
discrepancies correlate more highly with 
cathexis ratings than the objective discrep- 


ancies. 

Demonstration that concepts of ideal size are 
shared, It is of little consequence to demon- 
strate that females have a subjective ideal 
relating to the size of their body parts—all 
that one need do is ask the girls about it. 
What is more significant for theoretical pur- 
poses is the variability of the self-rated ideal 
measurements in a representative group of Ss. 

If the girls specified ideal measurements at 
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TABLE 4 
Comparison or SD’s ror MEASURED 
Size AND IDEAL SIZE 


Standard Deviations 


enn Meas 
Aspects 
ured 


Size 
z 


Ideal 


Size 


Height 2.12:1.63 

Weight 16.79.9.17'7 
Bust 2.061 
Waist 1.711 
Hips 2.201 


* 
"e,—¢y computed from formula "e,- 


random, or without restrictions imposed from 
some source, one would predict that the stand- 
ard deviations for these ideal measurements 
would approximate those for the direct measure- 
ments. If, on the other hand, the ideals were 
based upon some shared concept of the ideal 
female figure, one could expect the standard 
deviations to be significantly smaller than 
those for direct measures. 

Accordingly, standard deviations for ideal- 
size ratings and for the measured size of five 
body parts were computed, and the differences 
between them tested, as shown in Table 4. All 
CR’s were significant beyond the .01 level or 
better. 

The smaller variability for ideal sizes would 
thus indicate that some factor (likely the 
cultural stereotype of the ideal female figure) 
sets limits for acceptable size that are narrower 
than those produced by nature and eating 
habits. 

Another observation may be made from the 
r~ column of Table 4, namely, that measured 
size correlates highly with ideal size. In other 
words, large women want to be smaller, but 
not as small as small women, and vice versa 


DISCUSSION 


William James’ well-known dictum, that 
self-esteem is a ratio of pretension to achieve- 
ment, seems to apply to the findings of the 
present study. We have shown that women’s 
satisfaction with aspects of their bodies varies 
with the magnitude of the deviation between 
measured size and what they consider ideal 
size. 
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The size specifications of the ideal female 
figure in our culture seem to be rather re- 
strictive; i.e., they are difficult to attain. In 
general, the ideal could be paraphrased: “It is 
good to be smaller than you are in all dimen- 
sions except bust.” None of the women in our 
sample had physical dimensions that were 
identical with all of their ideal self-ratings, 
and none of the women rated positively all of 
their body parts. 

If we adopt a naive, or “null” attitude when 
considering the findings of this study, surprise 
and curiosity are occasioned. Why should a 
woman have any feeling toward her body? 
Why should she be satisfied with its appearance 
if it has certain size dimensions, or be dis- 
turbed if it has certain slightly different dimen- 
sions? The demonstration that cathexis ratings 
are assigned within a reference framework pro- 
vided by internalized norms of the ideal goes 
only part of the way in answering these ques- 
tions; it does not explain the personal meaning 
and function that conformity with or devia- 
tion from the ideal have for the individual. 
When a woman’s body corresponds with the 


ideal, why should she have positive feelings 
toward it? Of what use to her, in her total 
adjustment, is her body? 

A tentative answer to the above questions 
may be that a woman’s status and security are 
in some cases highly conditioned by her per- 


ceived and demonstrated attractiveness to 
males—irrespective of her skills, interests, 
values, etc.; hence, if she does not feel or 
appear “beautiful,” she feels a loss of self- 
esteem, i.e., insecure. Some evidence is avail- 
able for this interpretation. The writers (6), in 
a previous study, have shown that body- 
cathexis is correlated with self-cathexis and 
with security, as measured by Maslow’s 
test (3). 

Since “ideal” proportions appear to be dif- 
ficult for many women fully to attain in our 
culture, it seems warranted to assert that the 
ideal, insofar as it is internalized by women, is 
indirectly responsible for much anxiety and 
insecurity among members of that sex. In 
some cases, perhaps, the ideal resembles one 
of Horney’s (1) “tyrannical shoulds’’—one 
should be 5 feet 5 inches, 122 lbs., 34.83 inches 
in the bust, etc.—-which produces self-hate, 
guilt, and insecurity when it is not fulfilled. A 
“tyrannical should” of this nature, if true, 
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would help account for the apparently wide- 
spread efforts among women in American 
society to mould and sculpture their bodies 
toward the ideal, by corsetry, dieting, exercise, 
and camouflage. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Significant correlations were found be- 
tween measured (and estimated) size of 
selected aspects of the female body, and 
cathexis for those parts. 

2. The mean self-rated ideal size for weight, 
waist, and hips was significantly smaller than 
the mean measured (and estimated) size of 
these parts, while the ideal bust measurement 
was larger than the obtained average bust 
measurement. 

3. Cathexis ratings for five body parts were 
found to vary with the extent of deviation of 
measured (and estimated) size from self-rated 
ideal size. 

4. Standard deviations for self-ratings of 
ideal size of five body parts were found to be 
significantly smaller than the standard devia- 
tions for objective measurements of these 
body parts. 

These findings demonstrate the existence of 
a shared ideal for certain dimensions of the 
female figure, in our sample of college women. 
With the exception of bust measurement, these 
dimensions are smaller than the actual body 
measurements found in our sample. It appears 
likely that the restrictive nature of these ideal 
dimensions is, in some cases, a source of 
anxiety and insecurity. 
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PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MIDDLE AND 
UPPER CLASSES 


CHARLES McARTHUR 
Harvard University! 


HE empirical question in this experiment 

is whether middle- and upper-class 

students tell different Thematic Apper- 
ception Test stories and whether the differences 
that occur are predictable from theories held 
by cultural anthropologists. It may be toomuch 
to attempt to generalize the findings as a fresh 
demonstration of the relation between ‘“‘cul- 
ture” and “personality.” Yet some interest 
atiaches to demonstrating that consistent 
results may be obtained from the operations of 
an anthropologist, who infers the values of a 
group by observing typical modes of behavior, 
and from the operations of a clinical psycholo- 
gist, who infers the more emotionally involved 
concerns and wishes of an individual by ob- 
serving responses to a projective test. 

A few psychologists (10, 19, 20) have 
reported culturally explicable differences in 
responses to the TAT. What is new here is the 
examination of psychological differences be- 
tween the American middle-class “core cul- 
ture” and one subculture within the Eastern 
upper class. These groups seemed a happy 
choice for investigation for two reasons. First, 
little has been done to investigate subcultural 
effects on personality (25). Second, while there 
exist many studies (1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12) con- 
trasting the American middle and lower 
classes, the sparse literature on the upper class 
is mostly literary (15, 16, 21). No psychological 
examination of American upper-class per- 
sonality seems to exist. 

ORIENTATIONS 


DOMINANT VS. ALTERNATIVE 


The theory that seems most useful for 
formulating American subcultura! personalities 
has been proposed by Kluckhohn (13) who 
starts by assuming that: 


The five common human problems which are tenta- 
tively singled out as those of key importance can be 
stated quite directly in the form of questions: (1) 


' This paper is derived from a thesis submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D 
in the Department of Social Relations, Harvard Uni 
versity. Revision was made possible by the Study of 
Adult Development 
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What are the innate predispositions of men? (2) What 
is the relation of man to nature? (3) What is the sig- 
nificant time dimension? (4) What type of personality 
is to be most valued? (5) What is the dominant modal 
ity of the relationship of man to other men? (p. 378) 


These five problems, she argues, are every- 
where immanent in the human situation. 

Solutions to these problems are limited. If 
one’s phrasing is general enough, one can state 
three logically possible answers to each. The 
innate predisposition of man may be good, it 
may be evil, or it may be a mixture of the two. 
Man’s relation to nature may be dominating, 
or submissive, or simply one of being “in” the 
natural world. The important temporal 
emphasis may be on past, present, or future. 
Man may emphasize his ties to his predecessors 
(and be said to possess a “Lineal” orientation), 
or he may emphasize his bonds with his con- 
temporaries (“Collateral” orientation), or he 
may emphasize the importance of the single 
person (and so be said to possess an “Indi- 
vidualistic” orientation). As to the preferred 
types of personalities, people may value a 
man for what he car accomplish (“Doing” 
orientation), for what he already is (‘‘Being”’ 
orientation), or for what he may, e.g., through 
spiritual growth, become (‘‘Being-in-Becom- 
ing” orientation). There may be other possi- 
bilities, Kluckhohn realizes, but these sets of 
three offer “at least a testable conceptualiza- 
tion” of the range. A summary of the above 
paragraph is shown in Table 1. 

The dominant American orientation (the 
well-known middle-class value system often 
callei “the American success culture’) has 
the profile shown in Table 2. Doing orientation 
is most commonly viewed as the core of this 
value system, and related to the predominant 
economic institutions and to the importance 
of the male wage earner in the household. 
Future orientation comes next; the wage 
earner must plan to “get ahead.” Individualis- 
tic orientation is strong; one “looks out for 
Number One.” There is, however, secondary 
emphasis on the Collateral. One is loyal to one’s 
peers, but rarely to other generations. Doers 
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TABLE 1 


PossisLe Answers TO Basic Human ProplLems 


Problem Range of Answers 


Innate predis bvil , ed « Good 
positions 


Man-Nature 


relation 


Man subju Man vs. or 
gated t 


Nature 


over Nature 


Future 
Doing 


Time dimensio Past 
Preferred Being 
personality 


Modality of hu Individualistic 


Linea 


man relations 


TABLE 2 
DOMINANT AMERICAN “PROFILE” 
AN Upper-CLass VARIANT 


Tne AND 


Dimension Dominant Profile Variant Profile 


Relational 


/ 
L 


Being-in- 
Becoming 


Personality Doing Being 
Being-in 


Becoming 


Being 
Doing 


Time Future Past 


Discipline Lenient Strict 


Man-Nature Man-over-Nature 


something to 
valuing Man’spotential position “overnature.” 
These values are all facets of the dominant 
culture profile in America. 

But “let a person or group of persons shift 
on any single variable and we no longer have 


regard nature as conquer, 


the ideal typical American achievement 
pattern.’ Shifts on several variables occur in 
some members of the Eastern upper class. 


We have at the upper-class level some persons who in 
the relational configuration they follow clearly em 
phasize the Lineal of the family or extended group 
In some cases there is no attempt at all to adjust to 
the dominant occupational sphere in terms of the 
dominant profile. Although we do not have in our occu 
pational system specific careers and jobs which belong 
by definition to upper-class persons, some try to create 
roles for themselves. For example, the man who spends 
his time, the time that others spend in a definite job, 
on the management of family business affairs; or the 





*Kiocknoun, Firorence. Dominant and variant 
and deviant American value orientations. Unpublished 


manuscript 


man who links a strong “C”’ with the “L” and occupies 
himself with philanthropy. . . .* 


The rest of the dominant profile may also 
change. A logical corollary of Lineal values is 
emphasis on Past Time. Upper-class Past 
orientation has been described by Warner 
(27) in Newburyport and by Davis and Gard- 
ner (4) in the Deep South. Other shifts follow. 
The purest contrast between middle-class, 
dominant orientation and this upper-class 
alternative is stated in Table 2. 

The presumption seems to be that this 
particular alternative is not very common and 
is concentrated in the upper-upper class 
(especially in New England) though it still 
does not entirely disappear as one moves down 
through the upper-middle class. The inverse 
presumption would be that the dominant 
profile pervades the middle class but gives way 
increasingly to the alternative orientation as 
one moves up the social scale. There are no 
grounds for stating what the exact frequencies 
might be. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


The experimental groups are two samples of Har- 
vard freshmen who attended, respectively, public and 
private secondary schools. We assume the public 
school group to be heavily saturated with middle-class 
members while the private school group, though more 
heterogeneous, includes nearly all the boys from upper- 
class families. That assumption would not apply in 
many universities but is accepted as “common knowl- 
edge” about Harvard. It can be justified from income 
and occupational data. It follows that more public 
school boys than private school boys possess the middle- 
class dominant orientation while the upper-class alter- 
native orientation must be commoner among private 
school people. 

The dependent variables in this experiment were 
provided by stories written in Part II of the Visual 
Impressions Test. This instrument was developed at 
Harvard’s Office of Tests. Part I consists of ten ink- 
blots. Part II contains five of the standard TAT pic- 
tures: 


#1 The “violin picture,” 

a4 Young couple and “pin-up,” 

#6BM Old woman and young mai, 

wi4 Lone silhouette, 

#7BM Old man and young man, 
together with printed instructions for group or self- 
administration 

The stories so collected had been scored by the writer 

on nine variables before the beginning of the present 
experiment. These variables referred to unequivocal 





*Kiocxnoan, Fiorence. Some variant orienta- 


tions. Unpublished manuscript. 
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aspects of the manifest tale, so that “scoring” merely 
consisted of answering these concrete questions 

1. Are any parents “introduced” into the plot whe 
are not represented in the picture? If so, are they 
fathers, mothers, or both? How do they interact with 
the hero? 

2. Is an exemplar present in the plot? 

3. Does the hero do any work (including studying), 
or does he do merely “token work” in order to conform 
with the letter but not the spirit of his assigned chores, 
or does he do no work at all? 

4. What is the emotional] “meaning” of work to the 
hero, as stated in the story? (Cite the phrase.) 

5. Is school cited in the story? If so, what is its 
“meaning” to the hero, as stated in the tale? (Cite 
the phrase.) 

6. Does aggression occur in the story? 

7. Who are the objects of the hero’s aggressive acts 
or feelings? 

8. Is the story outcome, in Rosenzweig’s (23) 
sense, intropunitive, impunitive, or extrapunitive? 

9. Which of several popular “themes” occurs in this 
tale? (These themes will be described when they enter 
our results.) 

Scoring was done under supervised “blind” condi 
tions, in connection with another experiment. At the 
time that he formulated predictions about subcultural 
differences in these scores, the writer had no knowledge 
of who had written the tests, except that they were a 
sample (with turnout losses) of their Harvard class 
The author did know, obviously, which responses had 
occurred with enough frequency to be worth hypothe 
sizing about. His problem was to predict which of these 
frequent responses would show significant differences 
between subcultures, and to predict the direction of 
these differences. 


DERIVING THE HYPOTHESES 


Between the abstractions about “orienta- 
tion” and predictions of the relative fre- 
quency of certain TAT stories, there are two 
kinds of intermediate premises. 

First, there are certain premises about what 
typical family patterns each orientation 
produces. These premises can be stated as 
pure deductions from the cultural profile, but 
the fact is that they have already been given 
(9, 17, 18) some empirical support. 

The Future, Doing-oriented family must 
produce sons reared in the “achievement 
mores,” taught to look forward to by-passing 
or strnassing their father’s occupational 
roles. Even when the father is himself success- 
ful, the son is likely to “detour” him as a 
model, perhaps choosing an alternate profession. 
It is the hopes of the mother that these sons 
must realize in order to feel successful. They 
will have been drawn close to their mother, 
who so assiduously “brought them up,” and 
they will have introjected her precepts. It is 
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these boys who will, after college, be expected 
to leave the family and “make their own way,” 
establishing a new small, mobile family unit 
like the one from which they came. These 
experiences and expectations ought to underlie 
their TAT stories. 

Families possessing the alternative cultural 
orientation create none of these situations. 
Past, Lineal orientation suggests that the son 
accept his father as a model. So does the Being 
orientation: fashions in gentlemen are slow to 
change. Nor does such a culture exert pressure 
on the bey to achieve autonomy, at least in 
the sense of founding a mobile, independent 
family unit. Nor can he gain autonomy by 
achieving success; if he dreams of running off, 
he dreams of running off to be happy (Being) 
or to find spiritual (Being-in-Becoming) ful- 
fillment, rather than to make his fortune. 
To dream of surpassing his father is likely to 
be quite meaningless. 

The second kind of intermediate premise 
concerns the way the content of TAT stories is 
related to the characteristics of the narrator. 
Traditionally, these premises are: 

1. That the TAT works by 
jection.” That is, the things that the story 
heroes do are the things the narrator has done 
or wishes to do. Furthermore, he selects as 
story topics those deeds or wishes in which he 
has large emotional involvement. A traditional 
way of stating this is that ‘the narrator identi- 


‘direct pro- 


fies with the hero.’ 

Similarly, what is done to the hero is some- 
thing that the narrator perceives as having 
been done to him or wishes to have done to 
him. (All these statements are true only at a 
suitable level of abstraction like that repre- 
sented by Murray’s [23] need and 
categories. The stories are not necessarily 
autobiographical.) 

2. That the TAT contains thematic pro- 


press 


jections. The sequences of events in the stories 
parallel sequences of events that the narrator 
has experienced or expects or wishes to ex- 
perience. It is therefore possible to make 
statements about what the narrator regards as 


necessary prerequisites to certain events—the 
“conditions for” these events, as Tomkins (26) 
has phrased it. 

It is also possible to make statements about 
what the narrator regards as a likely or de- 
sirable goa! of certain actions. Murray has 
spoken of the “subsidiation” of one need to 
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another. Tomkins speaks of “the meaning of” 
certain acts. 

3. That departure from the given picture is 
a sign of strong affect. In particular, what is 
added to the picture or “introduced” into the 
story is probably something about which the 
narrator feels strongly. What is omitted or 
distorted may also be strongly affect-laden. 


Tue Hyporueses 


The first scoring question was, “Are any 
parents ‘introduced’ into the stories who do not 
appear in the picture?” The answer is “yes” 
most often in stories about picture 1. Accord- 
ing to our third premise about the TAT, the 
“introduced” parent should be the one who 
is more emotionally significant to the narrator. 
In discussing dominantly-oriented families, 
we pointed out that mothers may assume 
special importance to their sons, while alter- 
natively-oriented families may rear sons who 
give more significance to the‘r fathers. Testing 
this, we formulate: 

Hypothesis 1. Private school boys will tell 

more stories to picture 1 in which the father is 

the “introduced” parent. 

The second half of the same scoring question 
reads, ““Name the introduced parents’ relation 
to the hero and summarize their part in the 
story.”” Two relationships are frequent in the 
stories. The parent either serves as a model for 
the hero or gives orders to the hero. We have 
seen that in Past, Lineal-oriented families, a 
parent is more likely to find acceptance as a 
model. To produce a Doing, Future-oriented 
child, the parent indoctrinates, desiring the 
child to obey rather than emulate him. We 
would expect Future, Doing-oriented children 
to project this situation, creating heroes who 
experience parental “press Dominance.” Such 
tales being frequently told to the violin 
picture, we guess that: 

Hypothesis 2. More public school boys will 

tell stories to picture 1 in which the parent 

dominates the child. 

The next scoring question is, “Is an exemplar 
present?”’ Past, Lineal orientation gives special 
relevance to exemplars, so we may expect the 
alternatively-oriented boys to project the 
importance of models into their stories. 

Hypothesis 3. Private school boys will more 

often tell stories involving an exemplar. 

We have no reason to state Hypothesis 3 as 
“only private school boys will tell stories about 
exemplars.”’ Therefore, we are free to speculate 
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about a cluster of stories in which models are 
selected for the heroes by their mothers. This 
sounds very like what was earlier described as 
an important pressure placed on sons of middle- 
class families: to make them like someone 
other than their father, the mother must hold 
other standards before them. We have assumed 
that this pressure was constant enough to 
become an emotionally significant and there- 
fore projectable portion of the son’s experience. 

Hypothesis 4. More public school boys will tell 

stories in which the mother holds up a model 

before her son. 

The next scoring question asks if heroes do 
any work. Work and models are linked in some 
plots in this way: the hero finds some excuse 
to reject a model and then feels free to do no 
more work. While the rejection of models might 
be expected from Future orientations, the rest 
of this plot seems to be a projective statement 
of the conditions (experienced or wished for) 
under which this narrator could feel justified 
in dropping work. Obviously, Past, Lineal 
orientations might lend to exemplars such 
critical importance. Future orientation pro- 
vides other spurs, in the exemplar’s absence. 

Hypothesis 5. More private school boys will 

tell stories in which the rejection of a model is a 

condition for lack of effort by the hero. 

In another group of plots, the exemplar’s 
merits are so great that the hero feels inferior. 
Again, Past orientation might lead to such 
overrating of an older model. It is also true 
that alternatively-oriented boys are more 
likely to have upper-class models who, like the 
exemplars over whom Henry Adams once 
spent a lifetime of conflict, are in reality 
unsurpassable. 

Hypothesis 6. More privaie school boys will 

tell stories in which the presence of a model leads 

to the hero’s feeling inferior. 

The third scoring question leads to two 
kinds of positive instances of “work.” A 
strategy is to test the single phenomenon 
of work’s total absence. There were, in fact, 
tests in which no mention was made of work. 
On our premise that emotionally significant 
topics are the ones projected into the TAT and 
our further premise that Doing is the core of 
the dominant value system, it seems unlikely 
that many middle-class boys would go through 
a whole test without somewhere projecting 
their concern with the question of work. On the 
other hand, a Being orientation permits one to 
remain uninvolved. 
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Hypothesis 7. Private school boys should more 

often wrile tests in which no hero works ai ail. 

The Being or Being-in-Becoming orientation 
also implies that, when work does get mention, 
it will probably be a means to other goals. 
The empirical fact is that heroes worked for 
three reasons: ambition, desire for indepen- 
dence, and desire for self-realization. Self- 
realization is one aspect of Being-in-Becoming. 
Operationally, these stories had been scored in 
terms of Murray’s need Sentience, that may 
include an interest in good taste, in all-round 
well-being, or any way of getting to feel in 
top mental, spiritual, and/or aesthetic form. 

Hypothesis 8. More private school boys will 

tell stories in which the “meaning of work” is 

need Sentience. 

The Future-oriented hero should project his 
concern about other goals. One of these is 
need Autonomy. Not only may he wish to 
escape the dominance of his middle-class 
parents, but he also should have introjected 
their demand that he equip himself to leave 
home to “go to work” and to establish a new 
family unit. In our tests, there were many 
stories to card 6BM in which the hero was 


just at the moment of leaving home to go away 
and take his first job. This scene usually in- 
volved a conflict over leaving the mother and 


the comforting implication that the step 
being taken was socially normal. For most 
freshmen, this great day has not been experi- 
enced; the tales are to be taken as wishful 
or as concrete statements of an inner conflict 
that has been felt in a more general way. The 
theme of guilty but justifiable autonomy 
through work seems a projection of feelings 
more likely to be aroused in middle-class 
sons. 

Hypothesis 9. More public school boys will 

tell stories to picture 6BM in which the “‘mean- 

ing of work” is need Autonomy. 

Another justifiable use of work to gratify 
need Autonomy is the process of by-passing 
the father. The dominantly-oriented family 
will usually have taught its sons to seek 
extra-familial goals. Often, these goals will be 
defined in terms of some abstract standard of 
success rather than of the father or any family 
exemplar. Picture 7BM was almost always 
structured as a father and son or some thinly 
disguised surrogate pair. Work often occurs 
in stories to this card. We expect this work to 
be unrelated to the father primarily in stories 
from dominantly-oriented boys. 
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Hypothesis 10. Public school boys will more 
often tell stories to picture 7BM in which the 
“meaning of work” is an impersonal social 
lure external to the family: an ideal, glory, or 
fortune. 

One less obvious corollary of middle-class 
family life is a danger that the son may doubt 
his own manhood. This “sissy complex” 
has been noted, usually with surprise, by 
foreign (9) observers. Presumably one reason 
this possibility is left open is that the family 
and the subculture have so consistenly de- 
valued the father, who is to be by-passed. A 
male identification becomes that much more 
difficult. Then, too, the mother, in her role 
(9, 13) as “culture-bearer” makes demands on 
the son that increase his difficulty with learn- 
ing to be a male. It happens that picture 1 
evokes stories about a stereotyped crisis: the 
music lesson. We assume that such stories 
project the conflict over the definition of male 
role that has been observed in the dominant 
orientation. 

Hypothesis 11. More public school boys 

Should tell stories to picture 1 in which the 

“meaning of work’’ is that the violin is “sissy.” 

The next scoring question reads, “Is college 
or school cited? What does it mean to the 
hero?” All we have said points to the over- 
whelming necessity for the dominantly- 
oriented student to perceive college as a road 
to success. His Doing orientation, the need to 
surpass his father, the common circumstance 
that, at Harvard as well as elsewhere, he may 
be attending a “better” college than that of 
his father, his Future orientation, and more 
contribute to his feeling that college is or ought 
to be an opportunity. For the alternatively- 
oriented boy Harvard, like most colleges he is 
likely to attend, offers many chances to express 
Being orientation: the Club, the “gentleman’s 
C,” the irrelevance of college grades to future 
career. If both groups project what they want 
from college: 

Hypothesis 12. More public school boys will 

tell stories in which attending college is an 

expression of need Achievement. 

There seems to be no theoretical basis for 
predicting relative frequencies of answers to 
the next scoring question, “Is aggression 
present?” The further question about who 
becomes the object of the hero’s aggression is 
empirically answered, in both subcultures, to 
be “the mother!” If we invoke customary 
psychodynamic theories about the handling 
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of dangerous emotions, we may wonder if the 
dominantly-oriented boy will not be forced 
to inhibit some of his hostility because his 
mother has become too essential a person and 
her standards have been too completely intro- 
jected. The alternative orientation permits 
much more cathection of the father, so that 
aggression against the mother may not be so 
likely to bring about total destruction of one’s 
private world. All of this is relevant to the 
next scoring question, which asks, “Is the 
outcome of aggressive stories (in Rosenzweig’s 
erms) extrapunitive, intropunitive, or impuni- 
tive?” We know, empirically, that the dom- 
inantly-oriented boy expresses much aggres- 
sion toward his mother, usually, as the picture 
offers the chance, in stories to card 6BM. (We 
might have expected him not to do so; however, 
he does.) If this aggression of his is as danger- 
ous as the middle-class family situation ought 
to make it, he may still prevent catastrophe 
by letting his impulse fall short of its goal. 
In other words, if his heroes are direct pro- 
jections of himself, their aggression to the 
mother ought to remain goal-inhibited. 

Hypothesis 13. More public school boys will 

lell stories to picture 6BM involving aggression 

bul leading lo an impunilive ending. 

The next question is, “What common 
themes are present?” One of the commonest is 
the Token Work theme, a story in which the 
hero explicitly does what is required, and no 
more, because his heart isn’t in it. This story 
is usually told to the violin picture. Even 
though such slighting of work might be taken 
as an expression of lack of Doing values, our 
first premise about the TAT requires that 
such a plot be the projection of a conflict over 
work, told by a narrator to whom the question 
of mora! obligation to work was important and 
ambivalent. (The story assumes, after all, 
that work is required.) So we guess that this is 
a Doing, not a Being, plot. 

Hypothesis 14. More public school boys will 

tell Token Work stories to picture 1. 

The Way of All Flesh theme is an interesting 
story in the hero victim of an 
“impossible” parent, usually a father, usually 
crusty and insensitive to the boy’s needs. After 
swearing for years that he will never behave 
so odiously, the hero reaches middle age and 
subjects his own son to the same shabby 
Psychologically, this is a story 


which is a 


treatment 


projecting weaning conflict and ambivalence 
toward or devaluation of the father as a model. 


Presumably, these are issues that are ego- 
involved for the boys raised in dominantly- 
oriented families. 

Hypothesis 15. More public school boys will 

tell stories containing the Way of All Flesh 

theme. 

These fifteen hypotheses were derived in 
about the above-stated manner. It is difficult 
to state all of the logic so briefly, especially 
when the only alternative is to spell out at 
great length what seems so obvious to the 
author. Each hypothesis can, if necessary, be 
stated as a consequence of a syllogism that 
begins with the known fact that a given plot 
had been seen in the tests with some fre- 
quency and goes on to use the stated premises 
about subcultural values, resulting family 
patterns, and the nature of the TAT as a 
test of direct projection. The usual concepts of 
psychodynamics are, of course, the framework 
that was always present, though seldom 
explicitly invoked. 

TESTING THE HYPOTHESES 

Each null hypothesis ought to be stated, to 
be technically correct, in the form: “That 
this story property is related to public or 
private school background only by chance.” 
If we reject this hypothesis at a decent confi- 
dence level, we imply the presence of some 
relation between the projective test stories 
and social background and that this relation 
runs in the predicted direction. We shall use 
as our statistic Fisher’s “p,”’ both because of 
its exactness (8) and because we hope for zero 
cells, which would prevent the use of chi 
square (6, 14). It is also true that the predic- 
tive task was like that measured by “p.” 
The marginal frequencies (number private and 
public, number of tests containing and not 
containing the plot) were already known 
when the prediction was made. 

It happens that our 201 cases were not all 
collected the same year. Invitations went to 
two batches of freshmen two years apart. We 
may compute “p” separately for Sample A 
and Sample B to obtain some clue about the 
reliability of our hypotheses. 

For Hypothesis 1, out of 25 records con- 
taining introduced fathers, 18 were from 
private school boys and seven from public 
(see Table 3). If we compute “p” separately 
for the two samples, both are in the expected 
direction and reach creditable significances 
(.04 and .08), but the numbers in the most 
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important cells are small. Such breakdowns 
have been made for all fifteen hypotheses. In 
no case does the predicted direction reverse 
between samples: most single samples are 
significant at the .15 level. The trends reported 
here have, therefore, proven reasonably reli- 
able between our samples. 

The empirical tests of the 15 hypotheses are 
summarized in Table 4. All are confirmed and 
for all but three the confirmation reaches a 
customary level of confidence and these three 
approach it. Since only one other hypothesis 
was tested, the verv consistency of the items 
suggests greater validity than is implied by 
the small numbers involved in any of them. 
The abandoned hypothesis, that Future-ori 
ented boys from public schools would te!l more 
stories in which the hero had already graduated, 
turned out to be valid but correlated with 
Hypothesis 12, so that both could aot be 
independently tested. All 15 hypotheses in- 
cluded in Table 4 are independent of each 
other. The statements about the role of ex- 


TABLE 3 
NoumBer or Tests iy Walch A FATHER 
Is “Inrropucep” rnTo Story 1 








a Vv 





Father introduced 
No father introduced 72 


Total 90 111 201 


Note.—? < 


TABLE 4 
VALIDITY OF THE HYPOTHESES 


Hypothesis 
1. Father “introduced” 
2. Parent dominates 
3, Exemplar present 
4. Exemplar held up by mother 
5. Exemplar rejected; work rejected 
Exemplar causes inferiority 
No work in stories 
Work for n Sentience 
Work for n Autonomy 
Work for glory, money, or ideal 
Work is sissy 
College for n Achievement 
Unable to “hurt” mother 
Token Work theme 
Way of All Flesh theme 


N 


* Fisher's exact value of - 


emplars in stories (Hypotheses 4, 5, and 6) 
obviously depend on the presence of an ex- 
emplar (Hypothesis 3), but they can be estab- 
lished as quite valid (p ~ .08) when only 
stories containing exemplars are used. The 
“work-is-sissy”’ stories (Hypothesis 11) all 
occurred within the plots that contained dom- 
inant parents (Hypothesis 2). If we pull 
out the seven “sissy” stories, however, the 
dominance hypothesis still stands. The re- 
maining hypotheses do not correlate with 
each other. 
DISCUSSION 

The most important thing to say about these 
findings is that they are based on smali num- 
bers. In spite of the consistency and the 
satisfactory levels of confidence, one is less 
than sure that the results could be reproduced 
on a third sample. 

If the empirical results are valid, what 
theoretical importance have they? Perhaps 
the broadest claim that can be made is the 
one stated in the opening paragraph. More 
specifically, one could claim that these facts 
in some small way buttress the theories of the 
anthropologists about American culture, espe- 
cially the excellent formulation given by Flor- 
ence Kluckhohn. As a concrete addition to 
descriptive science, there may be some interest 
in the way these data depict the upper-class 
personality. 

How are the findings to be systematized? 
One way would be to assume that TAT 
stories merely reflect the narrator’s premises 
about life. It would then be no more than a 
semantic statement to relate “subcultural 
values” to “individual attitudes.”’ Little more 
would have been accomplished than to reaffirm 
the definition that values are attitudes shared 
by groups. One fact suggests such an interpre- 
tation: not all of the TAT material could be 
used. The observation was simply that, of the 
themes occurring often, some could be pre- 
dicted to occur with different frequencies in 
the two subcultures. No basis could be found 
for making predictions about many themes. 
Since we have long known that parts of the 
TAT material are “dynamically superficial,”’ 
we could infer that it was only these super- 
ficial themes that we were able to predict. 

Is there any evidence that the two sub- 
cultures differ in psychodynamic variables that 
cannot be reduced to mere premises or values? 
That may be an operationally meaningless 
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question. Wishes, for example, are in the last 
analysis based upon values. The same may be 
said of inner conflicts. Even implied differences 
in “infantile complexes,” e.g., Oedipal themes, 
may be reduced to statements about “the 
more enduring assumptions” that undergird 
a man’s expectations about life. Perhaps 
differences in “choice of defense” or “choice of 
symptom” would have been less reducible, 
but such differences were not observed in these 
data. Other observers might well seek out such 
very “deep” differences, however. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions to be drawn are conserva- 
tive. It has been shown, at least for two sam- 
ples of Harvard classes, that differences in the 
frequency of certain Thematic Apperception 
Test responses given by members of the 
American core culture and members of an 
upper-class alternative subculture could be 
predicted. A formulation of the value profiles 
of these two groups by Florence Kluckhohn 


turned out to be an excellent predictive 


device. Evidently, conclusions of an anthro- 
pologist could be matched to conclusions of 


a psychologist, despite the different operations 
employed in these two disciplines. 

An implication of the findings is that there 
can be detected a psychologically distinct 
“upper-class personality.” What distribution 
this personality type may have remains un- 
clear. Nor is it demonstrable that this finding 
is semantically distinct from the more obvious 
statement that there is a distinct upper-class 
value system. Nonetheless, it is interesting to 
be able to extend the description of American 
social class personalities and values from the 
well-known comparisons between middle and 
lower classes to include a contrast between 
middle and upper classes. 
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VOCABULARY PERFORMANCE OF SHORT-TERM AND LONG-TERM 
SCHIZOPHRENICS 
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OCABULARY performance has been fre- 

quently viewed as relatively invulner- 

able to various psychopathological 
effects. In clinical practice the vocabulary test, 
as a part of a larger battery of psychometric 
tasks, has commonly been utilized as a baseline 
for the assessment of efficiency or “deteriora- 
tion” in psychopathology (2, 7, 8). This view- 
point regarding the stability of the vocabulary 
function has not remained unchallenged (9). 
It has been pointed out that the manner in 
which vocabulary responses have been scored 
has made this function peculiarly insensitive 
to the inroads of psychopathology. When 
more sensitive measures of vocabulary per- 
formance, based on the “quality” of the re- 
sponses, have been employed, especially with 
schizophrenics, some evidence has been ob- 
tained indicating that this neuropsychiatric 
group tends to give responses of an inferior 
nature, as compared to normals (3, 5). The 
inferiority of schizophrenics seems to involve 
mainly a deficiency in conceptual thinking. 
However, the evidence in this respect is not 
altogether unequivocal (7). 

At least, two factors must be taken into 
account in the evaluation of vocabulary 
performance by schizophrenics. The sensitivity 
of the vocabulary measures has already been 
mentioned. Another consideration is the nature 
of the schizophrenic samples employed. The 
heterogeneous behavior subsumed under the 
various diagnostic labels undoubtedly accounts 
for much of the inconsistent findings with 
schizophrenic samples on a wide variety of 
measures. Research involving schizophrenia 
commonly makes the implicit assumption 
that this diagnostic category is a homogeneous 
group, and that this disorder is in the nature 
of what medicine calls a disease. That the 
assumption of such homogeneity is of doubtful 
validity has been recently pointed out in a 
comparison of “reactive” and “process” 
schizophrenics (6). 

The purpose of this investigation is to com- 
pare the vocabulary performance of schizo- 
phrenics with normals using three vocabulary 
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measures and two groups of schizophrenics 
differing in what might be called “chronicity.” 


METHOD 


Vocabulary measures. The following three measures 
of vocabulary performance were utilized: (@) gesticu- 
lation (nonverbal), (6) conventional vocabulary 
achievement, and (c) “level of verbal communication.” 
The first measure, which is the least sensitive of the 
three, was derived from the Full-Range Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test (1). In this test, the subject (5) indicates 
his knowledge of a word by merely pointing to one of 
four pictures on a plate which he considers to be most 
closely associated with the stimulus word. The second 
measure represents the raw score on the vocabulary 
subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
Form I. The third measure, which is the most sensi 
tive of the three, was derived from an “inquiry” which 
supplemented the standard instructions for the Full 
Range Picture Vocabulary Test. The Ss were asked 
why they pointed at the particular picture in response 
to the stimulus word, following every presentation 
Each response was then recorded verbatim by the 
examiner. 

These verbal responses were considered as ele 
ments of communication at a higher level than the 
original purely gesticulative (pointing) ones. In order 
to obtain an indication of comparative levels of com 
munication from the verbal responses of the Ss, the 
responses to the following ten words were independently 
classified by the three investigators into five separate 
categories: 


. Bed 
. Locket 


1 Transportation 
2 

3. Locomotive 

4 

5 


Recreation 
Amour 
Negligence 
Danger 


. Telephone 
. Portrait 10. 


The categories were devised empirically upon the 
examination of responses obtained from all three 
samples of Ss. The fivefold classification is based on 
the verbalizations of the Ss during inquiry, after cor 
rect pointing took place. Though some aspects of the 
classificatory scheme resemble a categorization on the 
abstract-concrete continuum, when taken as a whole, 
the guiding principle has been that of degree or level 
of communication. The five categories employed and 
their detailed description are as follows: 

1. Synonym or definition. This is the type of su 
perior response which indicates the S’s comprehension 
of the term via his use of a synonym (of same gram 
matical construction) or of a definition consisting of 
the major properties of the term. Usually there is a 
minimum of reference to the picture itself, i.e., verbal 
communication at a maximum. 
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TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION, Ace, EpucaTION, AND LENGTH 


or HOSPITALIZATION OF SUBJECTS 


j 

| Hospital- 

| imation 
(Length 
in Mos.) 


Age Education 


Group 


SD - | SD 


Normals 25 |. 08/21-43|5.87|10.13 7-13'2. 34 


chizophrenics 25 |3#0.04/22-43)4. 11,10. 4% 7-13/2.01 


(short-term 


schizophrenics 29.96 22-11 3.90 10.24.6-13,2.06/46.2 


long term 


2. Functional-descriptice. This category includes all 
those correct responses which attempt to define or 
describe the term by means of its functions, relations, 
and surroundings. It is less abstract and less formal 
than the first category, yet it indicates an attempt at 
reasonable communication of ideas. Emphasis is on the 
function rather than on the term as a part or a member 
of a class 

3. Concvetistic. Here we have a minimum of com 
munication on the verbal level, without irrelevance 
This category is barely removed from pointing. It 
frequently consists of a mere repetition of the word to 
be explained and of pointing again to the picture repre- 
senting it. The verbalization is often: “This is a 
(stimulus word).” Or else, verbalization may consist 
of some particular aspect of the total situation or 
concept. 

4. Partially irrelevant. This type of response is 
characterized by a combination of any one of the above 
categories with verbalization which is entirely unrelated 
to the stimulus word. This is possibly due to a defect in 
maintenance of set. On the one hand, the S wishes to 
communicate objectively, while on the other, personal 
needs intervene and interfere with this communication. 
There is a subjective encroachment upon communica 
tion, i.e., the irrelevant becomes associated with the 
relevant 

5. Completely irrelevant 
are the verbal responses which are devoid of all inter 
personal communication. Despite correct pointing, the 
comments made by S and his response bear no relation- 
ship to the question under consideration, i.e., the term 
to be explained or defined, the reason that is to be 
given for the pointing. Instead, S indulges in some 
autistic verbalization which has some expressive value 
for him. The connection between the response and the 
given word is not discernible to the examiner. 

Illustrative examples of the five response categories 
given to the word “locket” are quoted below: 

1. “A form of jewelry.” (Synonym or definition) 

2. “You can put it on a chain and put it around a 
woman’s neck.” (Functional-descriptive) 

3. “That's a locket there!”’ (Concretistic) 

4. “I gave my mother a locket.” (Partially ir- 


Included in this category 


relevant) 
5. “Cause I like her so much and 
Home,’ I guess.” (Completely irrelevant) 
Each verbal response was independently rated by 


‘Home Sweet 
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three raters, by placing it in one of the five categories 
described above. The rating procedure seemed to be 
quite reliable, since the median percentage of agreement 
between raters was 95.6 (three-way agreement). Com- 
plete agreement was obtained after a few debatable 
responses had been discussed. 

Arbitrary scores were assigned to the five response 
categories (levels of communication). The first category 
(synonym-definition) was assigned a score of 4; the 
second (functional-descriptive), a score of 3; the third, 
2; the fourth, 1; and the fifth category (completely 
irrelevant) was scored 0. 

Subjects. The Ss consisted of three groups of young, 
hospitalized males, 25 in each group. Long- and short- 
term schizophrenic groups were obtained from a VA 
neuropsychiatric hospital. The long-term Ss were 
selected from a closed ward, and all showed delusions 
and/or hallucinations. Their clinical records described 
them as being “deteriorated,” “regressed,” and the 
like. The short-term schizophrenics were open-ward 
patients with no active delusions or hallucinations and 
were in excellent contact at the time of examination. 
The “normal” Ss were all hospitalized at a VA general 
medical and surgical hospital for a variety of somatic 
disorders. While some of the complaints were un- 
doubtedly psychosomatic in origin, there is, as yet, no 
reason to consider eny untoward effects of psychoso- 
matic involvement upon vocabulary performance. A 
comparative summary of several relevant variables 
with respect to the three groups appears in Table 1. 
As can be seen, the three groups are closely equated 
for age and education 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 2 presents a comparison of the three 
groups on the three vocabulary measures. It 
can readily be noted that there are no sizable 
differences between the normals and the short- 
term schizophrenics on any of the measures. 
Both of these groups, however, show signif- 
icantly higher levels of performance than 
the long-term schizophrenics on all the 
vocabulary measures. As can be seen in Table 
3, the / ratios are significant at the .05 level of 
confidence or better. Computed F ratios also 
indicate that the long-term schizophrenics are 
significantly more variable in performance than 
the other two groups. 

Although the long-term schizophrenics are 
significantly lower on all the measures than 
the other two groups, an inspection of the data 
suggests that the decrement for the “gesticula- 
tion” measure is relatively smaller than for the 
other measures. In order to test this trend, the 


! The data for this study were collected at the VA 
Hospitals at Battle Creek and Saginaw, Michigan 
The authors are indebted to the VA trainees in clinical 
psychology from Michigan State College for their 
assistance 
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TABLE 2 


THE SCHIZOPHRENIC AND NORMAL 
VOCABULARY MEASURES 


COMPARISON OF 
Groups ON THE THREE 


Vocabulary Measures 


Conventional, Level of 
Vocabulary Verbal Cem- 
Achievement munication 


Group Gesticulation 


Mean SD 'Mean' SD | Mean SD 


24.62 
24.20 


6.97 
5.% 


72.12 
69.% 7.45 


Normals 

Short-term schizo 
phrenics 

Long-term 
phrenics 


schizo 62.16 | 12.58 | 14.90 | 8.24 


TABLE 3 
VOCABULARY Measures: Tests OF SIGNIFICANCE 


* Ratios 


Conven- 
tional 
ocabulary 
Achieve- | 
| ment | cation 


Comparisons | Level of 
Gesticula- ly 
tiont | 


Short-term schizophrenics 0.96 
vs. normals 
Long-term schizophrenics 
vs. normals 
Short-term vs. long-term 
schizophrenics 


3. 25° 


2.61°° 


* Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

** Significant at the .05 level of confidence 

+ When there was a significant difference in variability, the : 
ratio between means was computed in accordance with Edwards 
(4) 


long-term schizophrenics were matched with 
the other groups, separately, on gesticulation 
by discarding the extreme scores. This pro- 
cedure allowed the matching of 18 long-term 
schizophrenics with 18 short-term schizophren- 
ics and 16 long-term schizophrenics with a 
like number of normals. When matched for 
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gesticulation, the results showed that the long- 
term schizophrenics were significantly lower on 
the other two vocabulary measures than the 
short-term schizophrenics and the normals. 
All the ¢s were significant at the .01 level of 
confidence. Thus, the decrement of the long- 
term schizophrenics was significantly smaller 
for gesticulation than for the other vocabulary 
measures, which demonstrates the influence 
of the sensitivity of the measures employed 
upon vocabulary results. 

Perhaps, the most striking aspect of the 
findings was the failure to find any differences 
between the short-term schizophrenics and the 
normals. They point up the need to describe 
the kind of schizophrenia dealt with in experi- 
mentation and research. If results are to be 
interpreted with any clarity and be subject to 
replication, the use of homogeneous samples, 
more or less operationally defined, is a neces- 
sary procedure. 

Although it is incidental to the major ob- 
jectives of the present study, a further analysis 
of level of verbal communication as a vocabu- 
lary measure may be reported. Of the ten 
words from the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary 
that were used, the first five can be classified as 
“concrete” nouns, the remaining five as 
“abstract” nouns. Table 4 gives a breakdown 
ef the percentages of the different types of 
responses given to both categories of words. 
It would appear that some differences are 
evident for the normals and short-term 
schizophrenics in the types of responses ob- 
tained as related to the abstract-concrete 
polarity of the stimulus word. 

Using an arc sine transformation on the data, 
we found these differences to be significant 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF THE RESPONSES ON THE Basis or StimuLus CLASSIFICATION IN PERCENTAGES 


Subjects es f- 
Words Completely 

| Irrelevant 

| “ 

| 

| 


Concrete 
Abstract 


Normals 


Concrete 
Abstract 


Short-term schizophrenics 


Concrete 
Abstract 


Long-term schizophrenics 


Irrelevant 


Classification of Responses 
Functional- | Synonym or 
Descriptive | Definition 


Partiall . er 
y Concretistic 


0.8 47.1 
78.8 


9.7 12.4 
62.7 8.5 


41 43.5 
61.0 


13.0 
9.7 


33.9 7.0 
37.4 4.0 
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at the .05 level of confidence or better. More 
concretistic responses were given to concrete 
stimulus words than to abstract stimulus 
words for both the normals and short-term 
schizophrenics (/’s = 2.9 and 2.7), and more 
functional-descriptive responses were elicited 
by the abstract stimulus words than by the 
concrete stimulus words for both these groups 
(t's = 3.2 and 2.6). These findings point out 
the need to consider the nature of the stimulus 
word in relation to the responses or definitions 
obtained. It appears that the type of verbal! 
response achieved is in part a function of the 
characteristics of the stimulus word. 


SUMMARY 


The following three measures of vocabulary 
performance varying in sensitivity were 
obtained from groups of short-term schizo- 
phrenics, long-term schizophrenics, and nor- 
mals equated for age and education: gesticula- 
tion (nonverbal), conventional vocabulary 
achievement, and level of verbal communica- 
tion. No differences were found between the 
short-term schizophrenics and the normals 


on any of the measures. The long-term schizo- 
phrenics were significantly lower than normals 
and short-term schizophrenics on all of the 
measures. The decrement on gesticulation for 
the long-term schizophrenics was significantly 
less than that for the other measures. 

An analysis of level of verbal communication 


in terms of stimulus-word characteristics 
revealed significant differences. The type of 
response elicited was found to be related to 
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the stimulus-word classification. It was con- 
cluded that this factor might be taken into 
consideration in future studies. 

In general, the findings point up the need to 
define schizophrenic samples carefully, espe- 
cially with respect to chronicity or length of 
hospitalization. It is suggested that the ab- 
sence of such clear definition is the underlying 
cause of much of the equivocal findings re- 
ported in the literature in regard to schizo- 


phrenia. 
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URING the past few years the com- 

plexion of psychology has changed 

markedly. The addition and expan- 
sion of clinical psychology have added a newer 
dimension to an already new field. No longer 
are psychologists content to investigate why a 
person does things; rather they are now at- 
tempting to help individuals modify and 
change their present behavior. 

With this new dimension has come the need 
for new tools, and the rapid development of 
projective techniques has been an attempt to 
satisfy the new needs of the clinical psycholo- 
gist. The individual’s ego strength has become 
more important than his percentile of intro- 
versiveness. 

However, with new dimensions come new 
problems that must be considered. One of the 
most important of these is the consistent defi- 
nition of normality. The major purpose of the 
present article is to point out how this concept 
has been used and misused in research with 


projective techniques at the present time. 
Normality, as a concept, has been handed 
down to us from two strikingly different 


forefathers, the psychometrician and the 
psychoanalyst, and herein lies much of the 
confusion over the use of the term today. From 
the statistical point of view, normality is 
obtained by getting various measures of a 
representative population, with the normal 
individual being that person who most con- 
forms to the mean of the distribution. The 
abnormal or unusual! person would be the one 
who fell at the extremes of the distribution. 
However, if we are living in a neurotic pro- 
ducing culture as many observers claim, then 
we would be bending our therapeutic efforts 
toward helping our clients achieve the norm of 
neuroticism. The value of conformity to a 
cultural standard is determined by the 
character of that standard and should not 
necessarily be considered a healthy thing. 

On the other hand, the concept of normality 
as developed by the psychoanalysts and their 
followers, whose theories we use almost 
exclusively in interpreting projective tech- 


' Now at the University of Illinois. 


niques, has been based mainly upon the con- 
cept of normality as ideal mental health or 
emotional maturity. Although this approach 
does away with dependence on the culture for 
the norm, it is not without its difficulties 
either. Since this approach represents a value 
judgment on the part of the individual de- 
fining normality, and since we have strong 
evidence of how personal needs affect our 
perceptions, we must be careful that our pic- 
ture of the ideal individual does not turn out 
to be a self or self-ideal portrait. 

Too often our ideal health concept develops 
into a strictly negative approach and it is the 
lack of unhealthy characteristics that is 
described as normal rather than the presence 
of healthy features. Stated in this negative 
way the concept becomes sterile since one can 
hardly build a theory on what characteristics 
are not present in the individual. 

A recent modification of this approach 
deserves mention. The idiodynamic approach 
to personality states essentially that the 
norm of healthy adjustment is the individual 
himself and has meaning only in terms of the 
individual’s own needs and potential. Rosen- 
zweig (14) explains the basic idea thus, “By 
the individual norms... the person becomes 
his own standard of reference, he is to be 
understood in his own terms... everything 
he does is characteristic of him and it becomes 
the business of psychodynamic theory and 
clinical practice to make even the most bizarre 
behavior intelligible in terms of the individual’s 
experience, needs, and their organization” 
(p. 331). It is to Rosenzweig’s credit that he 
also recognizes the need for establishing norms 
on a cultural basis to complete the picture of 
the individual. 

With this brief background we might now 
call our attention to the concept of 
normality has been treated in research using 
projective techniques. The first thing that 
might be noted is the lack of studies concerned 
directly with the normal personality. In most 
instances, the “normals” are dragged in 
through the back door of a study, used only in 
comparison with some pathological group. 


how 
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Three major errors can be noted in the use of 
normality in the available research studies. 
(a) The term is used to describe what, by 
right, should be titled nonpsychiatric groups 
or groups not under psychological treatment. 
(b) The statistical norm is used as a criterion 
for obtaining a normal population while the 
conclusions of the study are based on this 
population being emotionally healthy. (c) 
The attempt to describe normality as an 
absence of traits present in pathological 
groups. 

A good example of the first type of error may 
be found in Rosenzweig’s (16) apperceptive 
norms for the TAT. He gave the TAT to 
rifty men and fifty women in order to establish 
norms for the average person. While the pro- 
cedure adopted here is of interest, his criteria 
for the group’s normality were that they had 
undergone no psychiatric treatment and had 
had two or more years of college education. 
Rosenzweig (15) does much the same thing in 
developing norms for his own Picture Frus- 
tration Test. Although collecting the sizable 
number of 874 normal subjects, the sole 
description of these subjects consisted of their 
occupations. The reader is left with the 
notion that their normality depends upon their 
ability to avoid psychiatrists and mental 
hospitals. 

Another more recent example of this ap- 
proach is McReynolds’ work (10). He com- 
pared normals with all sorts of abnormal 
populations, mental defectives, paretics, neu- 
rotics, and schizophrenics on a variation of the 
Rorschach method. His normals were twenty 
college students extracted from an elementary 
psychology class and thirty-four volunteers 
who were nonprofessional, noncollege, and of 
widely varying ages and educational back- 
grounds. The implication here again is that 
anyone fortunate enough not to be institu- 
tionalized can be considered normal. 

The extremes to which this first type of 
error can be taken can be seen in a description 
of a norma! child by Machover (9). In discus- 
sing the drawings of Peter, a normal child, 
she gives a short case history as follows: 


Father overseas for three years. Mother distraught, 
restless and unstable during father’s absence. She 
vacillated in her management of Peter. In this situa 
tional crisis, Peter grew increasingly restless, scattered, 
aggressive and attention seeking. He had night fears, 
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accused his mother of rejection and insisted upon 
sleeping with her. ... Sexual preoccupation, released 
in the telling of bawdy stories, the use of dirty words, 
and the handling of the genitals became so extreme as 
to distress his mother (p. 361). 


One has the right to ask Machover in what 
sense she is using the word normal here. 
Apparently it is used to describe a child who is 
not under intensive psychiatric care. 

Schachtel (17), however, demonstrates the 
way in which a careful investigator can avoid 
some of the pitfalls already mentioned. In 
making blind analyses of Rorschach tests of 
500 delinquents and 500 nondelinquents who 
were matched for IQ, age, social strata, etc., he 
resisted the temptation to call the nonde- 
linquents, normals. In fact, he went to some 
pains to point out that the nondelinquents in 
his study might be as personally maladjusted 
in their own way as the delinquents but were 
not in social difficulty due to the more intro- 
versive nature of their personality structure. 

Pascai and Suttell (12), in developing 
norms for adults on the Bender-Gestalt Test, 
recognized the corner they were backing them- 
selves into when they used the dichotomy of 
normals vs. psychiatric patients. They stated, 
“... previous studies suggest a fairly sizable 
proportion of the ‘normal’ population to be 
in need of psychiatric assistance and therefore 
possible psychiatric patients, the very dichot- 
omy on which our estimate of validity is 
based” (p. 20). Nevertheless they used that 
procedure hoping that the errors involved 
would not be too considerale. To indicate how 
pervasive this problem is even to those who 
recognize it, the authors still used the terms 
normals and nonpsychiatric interchangeably 
elsewhere in their book. 

The confusion of the cultural and the ideal 
norm is less common and also less easy to 
recognize. Neff and Lidz (11) gave the Ror- 
schach to one hundred army enlisted per- 
sonnel who fell along a statistically normal 
distribution of AGCT scores and were as 
observably healthy, from a personality stand- 
point, as any other comparable Army popula- 
tion. While this sample roughly fits the statisti- 
cal concept of a norma! sample, it is doubtful 
that any clinician would be too surprised that 
very few of this normal group approached the 
Klopfer picture of the normal personality 
structure. This need not disturb our concept 
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of Rorschach normality which, after all, as 
Klopfer (8) clearly points out, is a good ex- 
ample of an ideal norm, but such results might 
tell us something about our culture. 

Beck has also wrestled unsuccessfully with 
this problem on several occasions. In one 
study (2), he obtained a stratified sample of 
employees in a Chicago business house, select- 
ing them according to age, level of skill, 
education, etc. Although this is obviously a use 
of the statistical method for attaining a normal 
group he later refers to this population as a 
healthy adult group. The burden of proof 
would seem to be on Beck to show that the 
norm in this culture is emotional health. 

Some of the more unfavorable comments 
Beck made concerning this group are as fol- 
lows: 

. Not too imaginative ... evidences of sterile think- 
ing ...nonvigorous intellectual approach. 

. Unstable, easily excited but resisting undisciplined 
violence. 

This ambiequality is associated in the mind of the 

Rorschach test investigator with obsessive com- 

pulsive neurosis. Another speculation therefore, is 

this the makeup of our present composite person- 

ality? (p. 259) 

We can hope that these characteristics are 
not representative of a healthy group. As a 
measure of cultural status this study may be 
valuable just as the TAT studies on the cul- 
tures of the American indian and the South 
Sea islanders are valuable. However, if our 
cultural characteristic is obsessive compul- 
siveness, we would hardly as diagnosticians 
or counselors gain comfort from a patient who 
conforms to the Beck normal pattern. 

Eron (5, 6) who has been developing norms 
for the TAT reveals, at times, a close de- 
pendence on the cultural norm. He has stated, 
“‘However, in order to diagnose an individual 
as primarily maladjusted on the basis of 
projective test responses, account must be 
taken chiefly of the ways in which responses 
differ from those of others in the same age 
and cultural group” (p. 269). Later he says, 
“It is important that the experimenter not be 
misled in his interpretations by responses 
which seem unusual to the ‘naked eye’ but 
which on more careful investigation are found 
to be common among subjects of similar 
age and status” (p. 269). 

But clinical interpretation of the TAT is 
done in terms of how emotionally mature the 
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individual is. A response indicating immaturity 
in an individual still means immaturity no 
matter how many people in his particular 
culture give it. 

It should be clear that theerrors in the above- 
mentioned research studies are really quite 
serious. In all these studies the results and 
conclusions are clearly affected by the author’s 
particular use of the term normal. More than 
that, the characteristics of various pathological 
groups are often determined in terms of the 
difference between the normals and the 
particular group under study. But if normal 
means different things at different times then 
not only is our picture of normals beclouded, 
but our information about the abnormal 
groups is, at best, unreliable. 

The concept of normality in children is 
complicated by another factor. Whereas, in 
adulthood, normality can be viewed as a 
relatively stable concept, normality in children 
is an ongoing process moving toward (or away 
from) adult maturity. This is true whether 
one accepts the statistical norm or the ideal 
norm. If the task of determining by what 
steps the child best reaches maturity seems a 
little overwhelming, it should be pointed out 
that decisions on this very matter are an 
everyday occurrence in Child Guidance 
Centers throughout the country. 

The most persistent attempts to develop 
children’s norms have been made with the 
Rorschach test. One of the most extensive and 
ambitious of these has been made by Ames (1) 
and her colleagues. They obtained Rorschach 
results on twenty-five boys and twenty-five 
girls at thirteen different age levels. The 
criteria used for normality seem curious to 
say the least. On one hand, there are such 
considerable deviations from the cultural 
viewpoint that these norms could hardly be 
considered as statistically representative. For 
example, three fourths of the parents of the 
children tested are in the professional or 
manageric! groups and the median rating of 
the children’s intelligence is superior. There- 
fore, when they talk about the Rorschach 
responses of a three-year-old they are talking 
about the intellectually superior three-year-old. 

Some reference is made toward excluding the 
serious behavior problems. The authors state 
that the only cases used were those presenting 
essentially normal problems such as, “mother 
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doesn’t feel she understands child very well,” 
“fearful in gym,” etc. This is essentially a 
negative definition of normal and nowhere is 
this writer able to find any further discussion 
of the characteristics of this particular group. 

Thetford, Molish, and Beck (18) made 
another attempt to attain norms for children’s 
Rorschach responses. They chose 155 children 
from the Chicago Public Schools on the basis 
of average intelligence, average academic 
achievement, and freedom from behavior 
problems. Again one can note the confusion 
here between the cultural and ideal idea of 
normality. On one hand, this population is not 
a true representation of the culture if one 
excludes the behavior problems, and on the 
other hand, what assurance do we have that 
all the children that are left by this process of 
selection are truly healthy. This, of course, is 
a study of cultural value but not much help 
to those who wish to know what the mature 
youngster of nine or ten years is like. It cannot 
be stressed too much either that when a 
clinical psychologist is asked by a psy- 
chiatrist or social worker whether this nine- 
year-old is healthy or normal that they really 
are not only interested in how he ranks in his 
culture, but are interested in how he rates 
against some idea! health norm for nine-year- 
olds. 

Carlson (3) attempted another norm study on 
children’s Rorschach responses. She limited 
her sample to the middle socioeconomic range 
by choosing only certain school districts, 
selecting the middle 68 per cent of third-grade 
students’ scores on the Otis intelligence test, 
etc. While this could hardly be called a cul- 
tural sample since the ends of the distribution 
have been cut off, the only attempt to use the 
ideal health concept was the elimination of 
all students judged by the principal as being 
“serious personality problems.’”’ What value 
remained from this study at this point was 
probably destroyed by a basic modification 
of the standard Rorschach procedure when 
the children were urged to give more than one 
response per card, 

This does not by any means exhaust the 
studies of the Rorschach on children. Those 
interested in a general review of such studies 
are referred to Ames (1). 

An interesting question that we might ask 
ourselves is: If a well-balanced and integrated 
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individual were given projective tests, would 
we be able to identify him? There is little 
enough evidence on this particular point and 
we cannot satisfy ourselves with being able to 
distinguish at the one per cent level of con- 
fidence between groups. The clinician has 
often found to his sorrow that even such 
differences between groups are no guarantee of 
individual predictive success. 

One interesting study along this line has 
been done by Cox and Sargent (4). Out of 
90 boys in a sixth-grade class, the fifteen most 
disturbed and the fifteen most stable boys 
(so judged by psychologically sophisticated 
teachers and counselors) were selected and 
given group TAT’s. Differences between the 
two groups on the basis of expression of feeling, 
needs, threats, etc. were found as expected. 
Then the protocols of the fifteen stable children 
were sent to eight experienced and acknowl- 
edged experts in TAT interpretation who were 
told the basis on which the groups were selected 
and were then asked to’ state whether these 
protocols sent to them belonged to the stable or 
disturbed group. Out of fifteen possible choices, 
the experts were wrong eleven times, labelling 
eleven of the protocols given by the stable 
children as being disturbed. 

The authors commented that it seemed that 
clinicians assume that the normal (stable) 
record should in some respects be the opposite 
of the protocol produced by the subject that 
is ill. Clinicians analyzing TAT records of 
pathology regard expressions of hate, frus- 
tration, aggression, and depression as charac- 
teristics of maladjusted individuals and, hence, 
consider their presence as sufficient evidence 
for a diagnosis of disturbance. 

Some protagonists in the projective ranks 
might be tempted to say that it was the TAT 
experts that were right and that the other 
criteria of the children’s stability were wrong. 
However, if we are never to accept outside 
criteria as superior to projective test results 
we will never be able to validate them for 
anything. The experts’ difficulty in the above 
situation seemed to be: (a) No frame of 
reference for healthy sixth-grade children, and 
(6) the assumption that whatever abnormals 
are, normals must be the opposite. 

Another interesting study, by Holtzman and 
Sells (7), casts further doubt on the ability of 
projective tests to identify the stable individual. 
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They compared fifty aviation cadets outstand 
ing for their good adjustment to flight train- 
ing with fifty cadets who failed out of flight 
training because of adjustment difficulties. 
The criteria for adjustment were independ- 
ent judgments of instructors, evidence from psy- 
chiatrist or flight surgeon of personality 
difficulties, leadership ratings, etc. 

These cadets’ preflight training projective 
battery of six tests was then sent to nineteen 
acknowledged experts in projective techniques 
who were asked to judge whether the person 
belonged to the adjusted or maladjusted 
group. The results were startling to say the 
least. None of the experts proved able to 
predict better than chance using all available 
tests and the predictions were not improved 
appreciably even when limited to those 
judgments the clinicians had the most con- 
fidence in. Also discouraging was the high 
degree of interclinician variability on indi- 
vidual cases. 

It appeared that the experts not only did not 
agree with each other or with the established 
criteria, but that they also had entirely too 
much confidence in their own judgments. 


Also pertinent in regard to the notion that 
normals must be free from the pathological 
signs that are evident in abnormals are the 
findings of Roe (13). In referring to her own 
research on normals she states: 


The point which is pertinent here is that the child 
hood histories of many of these subjects were particu- 
larly appalling, the sort of history, that found in a 
clinic patient, is likely to be taken not only as an ex- 
planation of practically any difficulty but as a sufficient 
explanation. Yet with few exceptions these subjects 
were adequately adjusted and gwod citizens 
No one who has worked with normai adults can have 
failed to have noted that almost every combination 
of circumstances which has been cited as an excuse for 
one disability or another can be found in the histories 
of normals (p. 341). 


Another aspect of this error of assuming 
normals lack the characteristics of abnormal 
groups can be seen in some remarkably bad 
logic used by some of the most eager ad- 
herents of projective techniques. A specific 
example from Machover will suffice. She has 
observed that patients having a need for 
restraint and inhibition draw a figure with a 
tight waistline. We might charitably grant 
that this is true and that still would not mean 
that any subject drawing a tight waistline 
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has the problem of inhibition. Carried to its 
logical conclusion such reasoning would lead 
to the following results: 


All dogs chew bones 
My cat chews bones 
Therefore, my cat is a dog 


If that sounds too silly, let it be stated this 
way: 


Neurotics show color shock on the Rorschach 
Subject A shows color shock on the Rorschach. 
Therefore, Subject A shows a sign of neuroticism. 


Such errors are probably not so much due to 
trouble with logical constructs as a willing- 
ness tooverlook such inconsistencies in favor 
of making some contribution to the incom- 
plete literature of an incomplete science. 
It is the writer’s viewpoint that the time has 
come to cease making excuses for such errors 
on the grounds of pioneering in a new area. 
The pioneering has just about run its course 
and the settling down now should begin and 
should be accompanied by more rigid demands 
on experimenters. 

To those readers who have determinedly 
plowed through to the end hoping to find a 
consistent and fully formulated notion of what 
normality is or should be, the writer must 
tender his apologies. Such a discussion is well 
beyond the scope of the present paper. The 
writer hopes that one thing that might be 
accomplished would be to leave the term 
“average” for the statistical-cultural approach 
and reserve the term “normal’’ for the ideal 
health approach. 

Another interesting project would be to set 
up a normal group consisting of the most 
psychologically healthy and stable individuals 
in the culture. Then we could have some real 
criterion against which to measure psycho- 
logical maladjustment of other individuals. 
Of course, how you would define and identify 
these healthy people is another knotty prob- 
lem. 

There is hardly any getting around the 
notion that by deciding to help change people 
instead of just studying them as they are, 
psychologists have opened a Pandora’s box of 
problems of which the definition of normality 
is merely one. The writer does feel, however, 
that we have a right to expect that our re- 
search papers and our normative studies do 
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recognize the problems involved and attempt 
te take them into account as much as possible. 
Only in this way can we evaluate the individual 
merits of each research paper apart from the 
philosophical problem that the entire field 
struggles with when the word “normal”’ hoves 
into view. 


. Enron, L. 
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RESPONSE FAULTS IN WORD ASSOCIATION AS A FUNCTION OF 
RESPONSE ENTROPY' 


JULIUS LAFFAL 
VA Hospital, West Haven, Connecticut 


ONSIDERABLE use has been made of the 
{ word association test as a research tool, 
particularly in studies of perceptual! de- 
fense and personal values as determinants of 
verbal response (1, 4, 5, 6, 12, 15, 16). Such 
studies have appeared to accept tacitly the 
notion that criteria of response faults com- 
monly used in clinical applications of the word 
association test do in fact discriminate emo- 
tionally toned or threatening words from 
neutral words. The criterion most widely used 
as a disturbance indicator in the studies re- 
ferred to is delayed reaction time. Another 
fault which has been of some importance in 
clinical uses of the test, but less so in research, 
is reproduction failure. In administering the 
word association test the experimenter (£) 
reads a list of words one by one, and notes the 
time it takes for the subject (S) to give a re- 
sponse word to each stimulus word. After the 
list has been presented, E repeats the list with 
instructions that S reproduce the response 
words he gave the first time. Inability to re- 
produce the original response word is called 
reproduction failure. Delayed reaction time 
and reproduction failure are merely two of the 
many kinds of faults which have been used at 
one time or another as disturbance indicators 
(14, 23). 

The most influential formulation of the re- 
lation between response faults on the word 
association test and emotions was made by 
Jung (16, 11), who launched the word associa- 
tion test as a clinical diagnostic tool with a 
psychoanalytic rationale. Subsequent workers 
(23) added numerous elaborations to what 
Jung called “complex indicators.’’ However, to 
date the strongest evidence for the existence 
of a relationship between complex indicators 
or response faults and circumscribed areas of 
emotional! disturbance has come from empirical 
success with the method in clinical diagnosis 

! This study is published with the approval of the 
Chief Medical Director, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. The opinions and conclusions ex- 


pressed are those of the author and not of the Veterans 
Administration. 
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(10, 11), in lie detection (3), and in the study 
of hypnotically induced conflicts (9). While 
such studies leave little room for doubt that 
conflict can produce response faults on critical 
stimulus words, no one has demonstrated that 
response faults as such necessarily imply con- 
flict. 

One important aspect of word association 
which has not been studied in relation to re- 
sponse faults is the nature of the responses 
associated with each stimulus. To study the 
responses as a hierarchy of possible responses, 
one must make the assumption that the re- 
sponses to a given stimulus word character- 
istic of a group—as represented for example in 
the lists of Kent and Rosanoff (13)—are also 
broadly characteristic of each S within the 
group. 

The hierarchy of responses to a given 
stimulus word may then be expressed as a 
single value in several ways. One such way 
utilizes the concept of average information or 
entropy developed by Shannon (21). Consider 
the responses given by the 80 Ss in the present 
study to the stimulus word “fuss.” Thirty Ss 
gave the response “bother,” 5 Ss gave “noise,” 
3 Ss gave “fidget,” 3 Ss gave “fight,” 2 Ss 
gave “angry,” etc. A total of 33 different words 
was offered by the 80 Ss, with the number of 
Ss offering each response varying as indicated. 
The best estimates of the probabilities of each 
of the 33 responses for a similar group are: 
30/80 for bother, 5/80 for noise, 3/80 for 
fidget, etc. From such a series of probabilities 
an average information or entropy value may 
be obtained. The entropy (77) of a set of pos- 
sible signals—in our case, of possible responses 
—is expressed by the formula H = —Zpogsp,, 
where ; is the probability of occurrence of a 
given response. A stimulus word to which the 
group as a whole gives few different responses, 
with high probabilities for such responses, will 
have a response hierarchy of low entropy. Thus 
the value of — p,logsp, for bother in the above 
quoted example is .5306, for noise it is .2500, 
and so on. The sum of these separate values is 
the entropy of the response hierarchy for the 
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given stimulus word. Obviously, if instead of 
a response like bother with a frequency of 30 
and a weighted information value of .5306, 
there were 6 different responses each with a 
frequency of 5, the weighted information of 
this set of words would be 6 X .2500 = 1.5000. 
From this example it may be seen that a 
stimulus word to which the group gives many 
different responses will have a response hi- 
erarchy of high entropy. 

Information is expressed in “bits,” 1 bit 
being equal in our case to a set of 2 responses 
of equal probability, 2 bits to a set of 4 re- 
sponses of equal probability, and 3 bits to a 
set of 8 responses of equal probability. Where 
the probability of one response is different 
from the probabilities of other responses, the 
formula quoted above weights the responses 
by their probabilities in arriving at the average 
information value or entropy of all the possible 
responses to the stimulus. This value states 
that on the average so much of the information 
of the response system will be imparted with 
each response. The negative sign in the formula 
merely provides for a positive value of H. 

It will be seen that in the present case 
entropy takes into account not only the num- 
ber of different responses to a stimulus word, 
but also the proportions of Ss giving each re- 
sponse. While entropy is an attractive measure 
for this reason, other summary measures of the 
response hierarchy are available. For example, 
merely counting the number of different re- 
sponse words given to each stimulus word, 
without regard for the proportions of Ss giving 
such responses, may give a fair measure of the 
response hierarchy, since increase or decrease 
of frequency of one response may decrease or 
increase the number of different responses. 
This latter measure of course has the advan- 
tage of simplicity as compared to entropy 
which is tedious to calculate. 

The question posed in the present study was 
whether response faults in word association 
could be explained as a function of the entropy 
(H) of the response hierarchy, or of the number 
of different responses (D) to a stimulus word, 
rather than as a function of competing emo- 
tional responses evoked by the stimulus word. 
The interpretation of numerous studies re- 
ported in the literature appears to hinge on 
the answer to this question. 


Junius LAFrAL 


METHOD 


Eighty volunteer male students from courses in 
introductory psychology and in psychology of adjust 
ment at th» State University of Iowa were the Ss.* 
Each S was brought into the room and seated at a 
desk opposite Z. The E gave the following instructions: 
“T am going to read a list of words. After each word 
that I read, answer as quickly as possible with the first 
word that comes to your mind. For example, if I say, 
*Table,’ and the first word you think of is ‘Chair,’ say 
‘Chair.’ Do you understand?” If S indicated he did not 
understand, EZ repeated appropriate parts of the in- 
structions. The 100 words of the list which are shown 
in Table 1 were read off one at a time, and S’s response, 
reaction time,’ and faults such as repetition of the stim- 
ulus word, apparent misunderstanding of the stimulus 
word, and clang reactions were scored. Upon comple- 
tion of the list, Z gave the following instructions: “I 
am going to present the same list of words again. After 
each word that I read, I want you to try to give the 
same word that you gave the first time. You may take 
as long as you please this time.” The words were 
presented again, and note was made wherever S failed 
to recall the word responded with originally. The words 
of the association list were selected from The Teacher’s 
Word Book (24) within the frequency range of 10 to 25 
occurrences per million words 

The responses of the 80 Ss to the 100 words were 
tabulated, showing the number of different responses 
(D)* to each stimulus word and the frequencies of such 
responses. The entropy (H) was calculated for zach 
response hierarchy with the aid of Newman’s tables 
(17), using the formula quoted above 


RESULTS 


Table 1 gives the 100 words in the list, the 
entropy values of their response hierarchies, 
the numbers of different responses offered, and 


* The data reported here are derived from a Ph.D. 
thesis submitted to the Department of Psychology, 
State University of lowa. The procedure of the original 
experiment is reported in detail elsewhere (15) 

* Reaction time was measured by a stop watch to the 
nearest one-fifth of a second, from the initiation of the 
stimulus word by £ to the initiation of the response 
word by 5S. All reaction times of 2.6 seconds and above 
were taken as faults. This procedure differs from some 
in which the distribution of each S’s reaction times is 
taken, and reaction times 1 SD above the mean or other- 
wise falling at the upper extreme are taken as faults 
Hull and Lugoff (8) found that using 2.6 seconds as a 
cutting point for faults yielded results very similar to 
those using individual distributions. Their finding 
provides the rationale for the use of the absolute cutting 
point in the present study 

* Response words differing in form but coming under 
the following headings were combined as one type of 
response: singular and plural of the same word; words 
containing the same root but differing only in such 
respects as a suffix or prefix which does not essentially 
alter the basic word; words modified by an adverb or 
adjective; words combined with the verbs to be, to do, 
or to have; abbreviated forms of the same word. 
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TABLE 1 


Response Enrropy (H), Noumper or Durrerent Responses (D), anp Numper or Enrropy 
Fautrep (F) or 100 Stmrc_vs Worps wira THornprke-Lorce Frequencies or 10-25 Per MILLion 


Word H F 


3709 
3400 
3171 
3151 
2055 
1312 
9380 
8768 
7418 
6808 
6448 
6226 
6208 
5975 
5527 
4835 
4764 
3957 
3562 
3374 
3218 
60 
3030 
2642 
2102 
1878 
1620 
1545 
1233 
0931 
0408 
0299 
0272 
0001 
9143 
9026 
8608 
8367 
8323 
8196 
8138 
7833 
7611 
7555 
6935 
6706 
6570 
6417 
6153 
5355 


Threat 
Tease 
Tempt 
Scold 
Suck 
Insult 
Spit 
Tangle 
Upset 
Soothe 
Sneak 
Bomb 
Wrinkle 
Dump 
Disgust 
Cripple 
Revolt 
Lick 
Excel 
Torture 
Jerk 
Coward 
Pirate 
Spill 
Bandage 
Bully 
Accent 
Limp 
Shy 
Caution 
Crutch 
Tame 
Squeeze 
Grease 
Jelly 
Salute 
Leisure 
Dirt 
Phone 
Scar 
Insane 
Ram 
Bust 
Sweat 
Sponge 
Fuss 
Pinch 
Whine 
Scent 
Moukey 


5. 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4. 
4 
4 
4. 
4 
4. 
4 
4 
4. 
4 
4. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
Be 
3 
3. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3. 
3 
3 
3 
3. 
3 


Word H F 
5046 27 21 
5026 25 
.4890 

4256 33 
4175 

4066 18 
3419 31 
3142 2 
6A 21 
3002 32 
2755 , 23 
2738 25 
2630 4 
2490 

2076 

1603 

1538 

1463 

1180 

1027 

0947 

0774 

0462 

0350 

9921 

8981 

8893 

8566 

7385 

7306 

6888 

4692 

4048 

4646 

4033 

3910 

3385 

3202 

2277 

2254 

. 1804 

.1282 

.0650 

.0408 

9952 


Punch 
Muddy 
Bleed 
Timid 
Kite 
Kneel 
Clumsy 
Slap 
Fiction 
Smash 
Swear 
Applause 
Ink 
Suicide 
Darn 
Tickle 
Virgin 
Zero 
Jolly 

Sap 
Mature 
Squeak 
Debate 
Toilet 
Hug 
Sprinkle 
Flush 
Stupid 
Sniff 
Perch 
Hoist 
Scrub 
Perfume 
Quart 
Stool 
Thirst 
Thigh 
Melody 
Tackle 
Wink 
Barber 
Woo 
Cork 
Orchestra 
Dwarf 
Stammer .5355 
Stumble 4797 
Shove 9337 
Garage O88 
Rip 6238 





* Slight discrepancies between the numbers of different responses for the stimulus words reported here and in the original study 
(1S) are due to the present use of more stringent criteria in defining similarity of responses (see footnote 4) 


the numbers of responses on which one or more 
faults occurred.® Table 2 gives the intercorrela- 


§ An actual count of the nurnber of faults, which was 
of course greater than the number of separate responses 
fauited, yielded slightly lower correlations than did the 


tions of these measures, as well as the correla- 
tions of H and D with reaction time and 
reproduction faults treated individually. 





number of separate responses faulted. Hence this meas- 
ure was discarded as including irrelevant data. 
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TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF Response Enrrory (H), 
Noumper or Dirrerent Responses (D), REACTION 
True Favits, Rerropuction FAvULts, anp 
Nomper or Responses FavuLtTep 
(N = 100) 


Number 
Eatropy of Re- 
(1) sponses 
(D)* 


Reaction 


e 
Faults 


Number of responses (D) 925 
Reaction time faults 774 779 
Reproduction faults 590 46 
Number responses faulted 737 =. 789 
Multiple correlation with re- 733 798 
action time and reproduc 
tion faults 


663°* 


* The higher correlations with number of different responses 
(D) as compared to entropy (7) suggest that D is a more reliable 
measure of the response bierarchy than is H 

** It is worth noting that while for the whole group the ap 
pearance of reaction time faults on a given stimulus word pre 
dicts fairly well the appearance of reproduction faults on such a 
word, the actual! joint occurrence of reaction time and reproduction 
faults on given responses is only 357 out of 1350 reproduction faults 
and 1291 reaction time faults 


TABLE 3 


Tue Occurrence or Fautts on Response Worps 
or Dirrerinc Propasitity GIVEN TO STIMULUS 
Worps witnx 20 orn Fewer RESPONSES 


Response 


Probability Expected Obtained 


ency Frequency Yo — fe” 
} 4 of Faults” of Faults Ie 


Among 80 Ss Se Se Ie Se 


103.55 
10.86 
1.08 
1.01 
1.18 
9.11 


1 42.03 108 65.97 
24 37.75 58 20.25 
5-8 35.78 42 6.22 
9-14 32.29 38 5.71 
15-21 36.57 » —6.57 

22-30 37.48 19 —18.48 
31-40 36.08 17 —19.08 1 
41-47 33.31 22 —11.31 
48-55 38.06 28 — 10.06 
61-73 49.61 17 ~32.61 


Note.-x* = 164.82 (p < .001; df = 9) 

* The expected frequency of faults was obtained by calculating 
the percentage of the total of 32 X 80 responses given by the 80 Ss 
to the 52 words with a response range of 20 or less, which fell into 
the indicated frequency categories, and taking these percentages 
of the total of 379 faults which actually occurred on the words 
Frequencies were combined to give approximately a 10 per cent 
expected frequency ia each class 


All of the correlations in Table 2 are sig- 
nificant beyond the .001 level. The results 
give unequivocal support to the idea that re- 
sponse faults in word association are determined 
by the nature of the associational response 
hierarchies, To test further this proposition, 


stimulus words with 20 or fewer different re- 
sponses were examined on the hypothesis that 
for such words, with highly probable dominant 
responses and low probability weak responses 
in the response hierarcay, response faults would 
be most likely to occur in conjunction with low 
probability responses. Where a dominant re- 
sponse was available one would not expect a 
response fault. On the other hand, where the 
dominant response was not available, one 
would expect a fault. There were 32 words to 
which 20 or fewer different responses were of- 
fered. Table 3 shows a chi-square test of good- 
ness of fit between the expected distribution of 
response faults based on the proportion of 
times words of various frequencies occurred in 
the 80 Ss X 32 responses given, and the actual 
number of responses of these frequencies on 
which faults occurred. 

The chi square is significant beyond the .001 
level, and the table clearly shows that the 
greatest contribution to the significant chi 
square was made by the occurrence of a dis- 
proportionately large number of faults with 
the response words of low probability, and a 
disproportionately smal] number of faults with 
response words of high probability. This find- 
ing in part reflects Marbe’s Law (25, p. 560) 
which states that there is a negative relation 
between reaction time and response prob- 
ability. 


DISCUSSION 


Response faults in word association, it is 
seen, are largely a function of the nature of 
the associational response hierarchy of the 
stimulus word. Response faults are most likely 
to occur where there are many competing re- 
sponses in the response hierarchy, and less 
likely to occur where there are strongly dom- 
inant responses in the hierarchy. Such an 
analysis does not completely rule out the role 
of emotional factors in the production of re- 
sponse disturbances. It would seem, however, 
that emotional factors might be most reason- 
ably adduced to explain response faults only 
in words with strongly dominant responses. In 
such cases the fault might reflect S’s need to 
avoid the dominant response (consciously, as 
in lie detection [3] or unconsciously as in hyp- 
notic manipulation [9]). Words which produce 
many different responses and have high 
entropy response hierarchies are not good 
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criterion words for ascertaining emotional 
disturbance. Faults on such words merely re- 
flect the universal unavailability of common 
strongly associated responses in the response 
hierarchy. It might be argued that in the latter 
case it is precisely the emotional factor which 
leads to the lack of common dominant re- 
sponses. A more parsimonious view appears to 
be that response hierarchies are culturally de- 
termined and that while emotional factors may 
play a role in raising or lowering responses in 
the hierarchy, they are not the critical deter- 
minants of the hierarchy itself. The finding 
that faults such as delayed reaction time and 
reproduction failure are intimately related to 
the nature of the response hierarchy calls into 
question the procedure used by some re- 
searchers (4, 6, 12, 16) in selecting “affective” 
words for further study either of perceptual 
defense or of repression. 

In the present study visual recognition 
thresholds for words differing in their associ- 
ational response hierarchies were not available. 
However, a study by Bruner and Poz’-an (1), 
which showed a significant though c ~ ‘ilinear 
relation between reaction time on the word 
association test and visual recognition time, 
suggests that the analysis which has here been 
applied to response faults on the word associa- 
tion test might also apply to delays in recog- 
nition time, a criterion which has been given 
unusual prominence lately in studies of per- 
ceptual defense (5, 6, 7, 18, 19, 20, 22). 
Bruner and Postman’s results lead to the pre- 
diction that words with a large number of 
different associated responses and high re- 
sponse entropy will show greater recognition 
latencies than words with few different re- 
sponses and low response entropy. 

A further important consequence of the 
findings is that they lead to a reconsideration 
of the use of lists such as the Thorndike-Lorge 
(24) to select words in association experiments. 
Words which were roughly equal in Thorndike- 
Lorge frequency were found to vary consider- 
ably in their response patterns which were in 
turn related to frequency of response faults. 
Experiments in which words were selected on 
the Thorndike-Lorge count and in which re- 
sponse faults were used to select words from 
these for study have ended up with words 
distinct from each other in a fundamental 
resvect—the response hierarchy—which has 
not been taken into account. The interpreta- 
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tions of such experiments are therefore dubious. 
Nevertheless, there are data to indicate that 
words differing widely in Thorndike-Lorge 
frequencies differ in recognition time (22) and 
in associational reaction time (2). Cofer and 
Shevitz (2) found that in a 10-minute period 
Ss gave more associations to high frequency 
T-L words than to low frequency words. In the 
light of the present study this difference may 
be seen as reflecting, at least in the earlier 
stages of association, greater latencies in re- 
sponses to the low frequency T-L words, an 
interpretation the authors overlook. It would 
seem plausible that words differing widely in 
T-L frequency would also differ significantly 
in the nature of their response hierarchies, 
hence in other characteristics (occurrence of 
faults in word association, recognition thresh- 
old). However, where the range of T-L fre- 
quencies is limited, differences which the 
frequency count does not pick up still exist, 
and these may be demonstrated by the tech- 
nique here used of studying the response hier- 
archies. 

There are many other implications in the 
present findings which it would be premature 
to discuss. There are some suggestions (15) 
that the number of different responses in the 
response hierarchy has a bearing on the rate 
of learning the stimulus word in a paired- 
associates task. Of fundamental interest would 
be the study of the influence of drive changes 
and reinforcement on the relative availability 
of responses in the associational response hier- 
archy. 


SUMMARY 


Response faults in word association were 
found to be highly correlated with the entropy 
of the response hierarchy and with the number 
of different responses available to the stimulus 
words. This finding throws doubt on the notion 
that response faults are largely attributable to 
interference by emotional factors, in word as- 
sociation. Studies of personal values and per- 
ceptua! defense which have used words equated 
on familiarity by the Thorndike-Lorge word 
count, but which have not taken into account 
the response hierarchies of the stimulus words, 
may bear re-evaluation in termsof this variable. 
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STIMULUS GENERALIZATION AS A FUNCTION OF CLINICAL 
ANXIETY AND DIRECTION OF GENERALIZATION 


ARNOLD H. BUSS 
Larue D. Carter Memorial Hospital, Indianapolis 


This study is a follow-up of an experiment 
by Rosenbaum (4). Rosenbaum trained 
psychiatric patients to make a motor response 
to a rectangle of a given height, administering 
strong shock, weak shock, or a buzzer for 
incorrect responses. Then generalization of the 
response to rectangles of different heights was 
measured. In order to control for the direction 
of generalization half of the subjects (Ss) 
generalized from a tall rectangle to shorter 
ones, and half the Ss generalized from a short 
rectangle to taller ones. Psychiatrists divided 
the Ss into a high-anxious and a low-anxious 
group. The results indicated that high-anxious 
Ss had flatter generalization gradients only 
when strong shock was used. Under conditions 
of weak shock or buzzer there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the high-anxious and 
low-anxious groups. The effect of direction of 
generalization was not reported. 

The present study also investigated stimulus 
generalization as a function of clinical anxiety 
in psychiatric patients. However, the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (6) was used to select 
the high-anxious and low-anxious groups. The 
Taylor scale was employed because of its 
wide use in recent studies of anxiety (sum- 
marized in 3, 6). This scale has proved to be 
useful in predicting performance in a variety 
of laboratory situations, and the present study 
attempts to extend its application to psychia- 
tric patients, in whom anxiety exists at com- 
paratively high levels. In addition, the effects 
of direction of generalization were studied. 


METHOD 


Materials. The stimuli, fully described elsewhere 
(1), were wooden blocks of various shapes, colors, 
areas, and heights. There were circular, square, and 
triangular shapes; red, yellow, blue, green, and gray 
colors; three top surface areas for each shape; and four 
heights: 2 in., 1 in., 4 in., and \ in. Every stimulus 
was different from e-ery other stimulus with respect 
to shape, color, area, or height 

Procedure. There were two series of stimuli. Before 
Series 1 the experimenter (Z) read the following in- 
structions aloud: “You will be shown a series of blocks, 
one at a time. Some of the blocks are Vec, and some are 
not Vec. You don’t know what a Vec is at the start 
The idea is to find out what a Vec is. You say Vec or 
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not Vec, and I'll tell you whether you are right or 
wrong. In that way you will find out what a Vec is.” 

Each stimulus was presented for approximately 5 
sec. After S responded vocally, E said “Right” or 
“Wrong.” After Series 1 E read the following instruc- 
tions: “Now just keep going the way you have, but 
I’ll no longer tell you whether you are right or wrong.” 
Then Series 2 was presented. 

Clinical anxiety was measured by the Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale, 1953 revision (6), which was ad- 
ministered individually. 

Design. The Ss were divided into two groups on the 
basis of direction of generalization. In Series 1 for 
Group I there were 15 2-in. stimuli and one 4-in. 
stimulus' (Vec = 2-in. blocks). In Series 1 for Group 
II there were 15 \4-in. stimuli and one 2-in. stimulus 
(Vec = \4-in. blocks). Series 2 was the same for both 
groups. It consisted of 48 stimuli, 12 each of 2 in., 1 in., 
44 in., and \ in. high blocks. Thus in Series 2 Group I 
generalized from 2-in. blocks to shorter ones, and Group 
II generalized from \%-in. blocks to taller ones. 

Subjects. The Ss were 55 patients in a neuropsy- 
chiatric hospital. Patients were excluded from the 
study if they were of low intelligence, out of contact, 
in therapy, or had diagnosed organic brain damage. 
There was an additional criterion for acceptance of 
Ss: six consecutive correct responses in Series 1. This 
eliminated Ss who responded randomly and insured a 
build-up of a strong Vee response tendency. On this 
basis 10 Ss were eliminated from Group I and 12 from 
Group II. There were 25 Ss in Group I and 30 in Group 
IL. 

Twelve Ss did not complete the Taylor scale, leav- 
ing anxiety scores for 43 Ss. These were divided (ap- 
proximately) into thirds, the top 14 scores (33 and 
above) comprising the high-anxious group and the 
bottom 14 scores (22 and below) comprising the low- 
anxious group 


RESULTS 


In Series 1 the mean numbers of consecu- 
tive correct responses were as follows: Group I, 
11.56 and Group II, 11.30. The difference 
between means was not statistically significant. 

In Series 2 stimulus generalization was 
measured by the frequency of response’ to the 


'The negative (not Vec) stimulus was inserted in 
Series 1 of each group in order that the instruction, 
“Some of the blocks are Vec, and some are not Vec” 
would not be misleading. It seems unlikely that the 
addition of a single negative stimulus would greatly 
steepen the generalization gradient. 

*The frequency of the Vec response is inversely 
proportional to the frequency of the mot Vec response 
Therefore, only frequencies of the Vec response will 
be considered. 
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VEC RESPONSE 
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FREQUENCY 


MEAN 








GROUP I 2 
GROUP 0 “4 


OF STIMULI IN INCHES 


GENERALIZATION GRADIENTS IN Serres 2 AS A 
or Dreecrion or GENERALIZATION 


HEIGHT 


Fie. 1 
FUNCTION 


stimuli of various heights. The gradients of 
response frequencies may be seen in Fig. 1. The 
generalization gradients for both groups are 
fairly steep and slightly convex. The steepness 
suggests that the single negative stimulus in the 
learning series (Series 1) was surprisingly effec- 
tive in at least partially extinguishing the re- 
sponse to stimuli of the same height in the test 
series. An analysis of variance for repeated 
measures on the same Ss (2) was performed in 
order to test the significance of the difference 
between groups (Between Groups variance), 
the generalization gradient for both groups 
(Between Stimuli variance), and the difference 
between groups in the steepness of the generali- 
zation gradients (Groups X Stimuli variance). 
The Between Stimuli variance was significant 
beyond the .001 level of confidence (F = 26.2) 
reflecting the steepness of the generalization 
gradients. Neither the Between Groups 
variance nor the Groups X Stimuli interaction 
variance was significant, indicating that the 
direction of generalization does not produce 
significantly different gradients of generaliza- 
tion. 


VEC RESPONSE 


FREQUENCY OF 
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MEAN 





i T 
8) | 2 3 


REINFORCED AD- OS TANT WNON-REIMFORCED 
STimucus JACENT STIMULUS) «STIMULUS 
STimULUS 


STIMULI 


Fic. 2. GENERALIZATION GRADIENTS OF HiGH-ANXIOUS 
and Low-Anxious Ss in Serres 2 


Since the groups did not differ in their 
generalization gradients, they were combined 
in evaluating the second variable in this study, 
clinical anxiety. In Series 1 the mean numbers 


of consecutive correct responses were as 
follows: high-anxious 11.0 and low-anxious 
11.6. The difference between means was not 
statistically significant. The generalization 
gradients of the high-anxious and low-anxious 
Ss in Series 2 may be seen in Fig. 2. The 
gradient for the high-anxious group is higher 
than that of the low-anxious group, but the 
difference between groups is small at each 
point on the continuum. An analysis of 
variance revealed that although neither the 
Between Groups variance nor the interaction 
between Groups and Stimuli was significant, 
the Between Stimuli variance was significant 
beyond the .001 level of confidence (F = 54.4). 
Thus it may be concluded that the level of 
clinical anxiety in this patient population did 
not significantly influence generalization. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the experiment show that the 
direction of generalization along the height 
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continuum does not significantly affect the 
generalization gradient. This conclusion must be 
qualified in terms of the limitations of the 
study. The Ss were psychiatric patients, and 
the present situation was more complex than 
the usual stimulus generalization situation in 
that it approximated the concept formation 
paradigm. However, these differences seem 
slight and do not appear to limit seriously the 
above conclusion. 

The results also show that stimulus general- 
ization is not significantly related to clinical 
anxiety, as here measured. This corroborates 
Rosenbaum’s finding that clinical anxiety does 
not significantly affect generalization under 
nonshock conditions. A study by Spence and 
Taylor (5) is relevant here. They found that 
norma! Ss with scores at either extreme on the 
Taylor scale differed significantly in evelid 
conditioning performance. Psychiatric patient 
Ss with extreme scores on the Taylor Scale 
did not differ significantly in eyelid condition- 
ing performance. 

The negative results with patients raise the 
question of the validity of the Taylor scale 
for psychiatric patients. The Taylor scale has 
been used primarily with college students; 
perhaps it is less adequate in measuring the 
anxiety of patients. The writer and others are 
attempting to validate the Taylor scale, us- 
ing clinical ratings of anxiety in psychiatric 
patients as a criterion. 


SUMMARY 


This experiment studied stimulus generaliza- 
tion in psychiatric patients as a function of 
direction of generalization and clinical anxiety. 
It was found that direction of generalization 
along the height continuum did not signifi- 
cantly affect the gradient of stimulus general- 
ization. Level of clinical anxiety, as measured 
by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, also 
did not significantly affect the gradient of 
stimulus generalization. The validity of the 
Taylor scale with psychiatric patients was 
discussed briefly. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


ACCEPTANCE BY OTHERS AND ITS RELATION TO ACCEPTANCE OF SELF AND 
OTHERS: A REVALUATION 


WILLIAM F. FEY 


Universily of Wisconsin 


so present investigation was prompted by a 
study by McIntyre (2) in which he attempted 
to confirm the Rogerian hypothesis (4, p. 20) that 
individuals with high self acceptance ougit to en- 
joy greater acceptance by others. After using a 
sociometric method to isolate the most accepted 
and the least accepted groups in a college dormi- 
tory, McIntyre gave his subjects the Phillips 
questionnaire (3) which measures expressed atti- 
tudes of self acceptance and of acceptance of 
others; neither of these scores differed signifi- 
cantly between the groups. Recent work by the 
writer (1) suggests that where neither self-accept- 
ance nor acceptance-of-others scores form the 
basis for reliable predictions of other personality 
characteristics, perhaps their combination may. 
Specifically, it was found that while expressed at- 
titudes of self acceptance and of acceptance of 
others tend to vary together, the persons who are 
exceptions to this rule appear to reveal something 
of the way they defend themselves interperson- 
ally. Individuals showing low self acceptance and 
high acceptance of others appeared to be intro- 
punitive self disparagers; those with high self 
acceptance and low acceptance of others were 
especially resistant to the idea of personal psycho- 
therapy and appeared to be extrapunitive pro- 
jectors. If these epithets have any validity, they 
suggest “kinds” of adjustment which would en- 
counter differential acceptance among peers. The 
present study, therefore, essentially repeated the 
McIntyre design, hypothesizing that acceptance 
by others is in part a functior. of the pattern of 
interrelationships between one’s attitudes toward 
himself and those toward others 


METHOD 


Scales were prepared to measure expressed attitudes 
of self acceptance (hereafter abbreviated AS), of ac- 
ceptance of others (AO), and of estimated acceptability 
to others (EA). The following items, taken from the 
total questionnaire,' are representative of the three 


' The questionnaire used in this study has been de- 
posited with the American Documentation Institute 
Order Document No. 4238 from the ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in 
advance $1.25 for photoprints or $1.25 for 35-mm. 
microfilm. Make checks payable to Chief, Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress. 


scales: “I’m pretty satisfied with the way I am”; 
“T like people I get to know”; and “People are quite 
critical of me.” On each of the 45 items, one of five 
answers was possible, from 1 (almost always) to 5 
(very rarely). Split-half reliabilities for each scale ap- 
pear in Table 1. The items were put into questionnaire 
form and given to a group of 58 third-year medical 
studer.ts. At the end of the questionnaire, each student 
was asked to identify himself by name and then to 
“list the five of your classmates whom you like best— 
just as persons.” From this final tabulation, a fourth 
datum—actual acceptance (AA)—was obtained, where 
each student’s score is the number of his classmates 
who chose him. 

In addition to these four primary measures, two dis- 
crepancy scores for each S were derived from them. The 
first (AS — AO) is the product of earlier research (1) 
in which the difference between one’s expressed ac- 
ceptance of himself and his expressed acceptance of 
others proved a useful measure. In that study, high 
AS — AO scores were associated significantly with a 
low expressed readiness for psychotherapy, and ap- 
peared to reflect, in Ss who showed it, a combination of 
rationalization and disowning projection. The second 
derived score (EA — AA) is the discrepancy between 
how well an individual feels he is accepted by the group 
and how widely he is, in fact, chosen by them as “liked.” 
Individuals with high EA — AA scores, therefore, over- 
estimate their acceptability, whereas those with low 
scores underestimate it. Data for all six measures are 
summarized in Table 1. 


RESULTS 


The major findings will be presented first in 
terms of their intercorrelations, which appear in 
Table 2, and, secondly, by means of selective 
group comparisons. 

Table 2 contains the following relationships: | 

1. In our sample, Ss with high self-acceptance 
scores tend also to accept others (r = -+.43), to 
feel accepted by others (r = +.71), but actually to 
be neither more nor less accepted by others (r = 
+.07) than Ss with low self-acceptance scores. 

2. Individuals with high acceptance-of-others 
scores tend to feel accepted by others (r = +.43) 
and tend toward being accepted by them (r = 
+.20, p < .10) 

3. Individuals with high AS — AO scores (those 
with high self acceptance and low acceptance of 
others) tend to accept themselves (rf = +.49), to 
reject others (rf = -—.55), to feel accepted by 
others (r = +.26), but actually to be rejected by 
others (fF = —.27). This finding is confirmed by 
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Scale 


TABLE 1 
Summary oF ALL Prmary AND Derivep MEASURES 


Relia- 


bility Range Mean SD 


84 55-95 80 90 
90 | 57-96 5.5. 39 
.89 | 14-24 os 19 
0-10 : 32 
12-43 . 58 
7-22 Dad 3.31 


TABLE 2 


CorRELATIONS AMONG THE Major Scatzs* 


Scale 


AO 
AS — AO 
EA 
AA 


AS AO AS AO EA 


— .55 
43 
.20 


* When NV = 58,7 © 26,9 < .05;7 © 33,9 < O1 


TABLE 3 


DrrreERENCES BETWEEN Groups OVERESTIMATING AND 
UNDERESTIMATING THEIR ACCEPTABILITY 


Group 


Overestimate 
acceptability 

Underestimate 
acceptability 


AS 
AS AO AO AA 


86.45 |78.55\28.18) 1.54 


72.92 |71.75|20.33) 6.00 
| 


p < .001| < .02| < .01) < .001 


the correlation between AS — AO and EA — AA 
scores (ry = +.37, p < .01); these same Ss sig- 
nificantly overestimate their acceptability. 

4. In this sample, estimated acceptability is 
generally unrelated (r = .00) to actual accepta- 
bility 

These relationships can be further explored by 
selected group comparisons. Contrasting the 20 
most accepted with the 20 least accepted Ss on each 
cf the major scales of Table 1, these groups differ 
only on the AS — AO dimension; the best accepted 
students have significantly (p < .05) lower dis- 
crepancies between expressed attitudes of self 
acceptance and of acceptance of others. The EA 
— AA continuum offers a second basis of contrast; 
the data appear in Table 3. When Ss who overesti 
mate their acceptability most (high EA — AA 
scores) are compared with those who underesti- 
mate it most, the former show significantly higher 
self acceptance, higher acceptance of others, 
higher AS AO scores, and, of course, are actu- 
ally less well accepted by others. 


ACCEPTANCE BY OTHERS AND ACCEPTANCE OF SELF AND OTHERS 


DISCUSSION 


Up to the point where additional measures are 
introduced, the present data parallel those of 
McIntyre. AS and AO scores are positively related 
but, taken singly, fail to distinguish groups of most 
and least accepted individuals. However, the use of 
certain discrepancy scores offers a plausible basis 
for separating these groups. It is necessary, first, 
to attempt to identify—psychologically—the sig- 
nificance of these derived scores. 

The EA — AA score is clearly a measure of dis- 
torted perception; Ss with high scores consider 
themselves much better accepted by others than, in 
fact, they are 

The meaning of the AS — AO discrepancy is less 
certain. As in earlier work, the interpretation of 
this measure as a combination of rationalization 
and disowning projection is very tempting. Indi- 
viduals who show high AS and low AO scores are 
intolerant of and disillusioned about others, mis- 
taken in their estimates of their own acceptability, 
significantly indifferent to the idea of personal 
psychotherapy (1-——-in a different sample of Ss, to 
be sure), and are actually relatively unliked by 
others. Their attitudes of superiority and (to the 
extent that these are defensively organized) the 
concomitant tendency to disparage are doubtless 
communicated to others, experienced by them as 
threatening, and resented. 

The low AS and high AO group, on the other 
hand, depreciates itself in favor of others. They 
are, in turn, accepted by others, perhaps in large 
measure because such people are not experienced 
as interpersonally threatening. Such an interpre- 
tation might also explain why the high AS and 
high AO group-—the prototypic well-adjusted 
person—is not best liked. Perhaps the average 
person cannot identify easily with the overt para- 
gon of emotional good health. Such a person may 
not appear to “need” friendship, or to repay it. It 
may be that his very psychological robustness is 
resented, or perhaps it is perceived and rejected 
as a Pollyanna-like facade. 

The only measure which distinguished the least 
acceptable from the most acceptable Ss is the 
tendency of the former to think relatively less well 
of others; thus it appears that projection and re- 
jection are found together. Yet this association is 
far from perfect. The formula, PROJECTION s 
REJECTION, can hardly account for all the 
valences that appear among these individuals, 
since the absence of threat is not the only criterion 
for friendship and respect. In this sample, how- 
ever, this concept offers one explanation of signifi 
cant variations in personal acceptability 

The Rogerian hypothesis which launched these 
studies remaine untested. A straightforward sam- 
pling of expressed attitudes—like replies to the 
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item, “Do you respect yourself?’’—has probably 
very little to tell about how the individual's 
motivaling attitudes are organized; such queries 
simply expect too much of the respondent. Inter- 
comparison of his expressed attitudes, however, 
does appear to suggest the presence of security 
operations which, in combination with other data, 
may enable him to be better understood. It is quite 
possible that the genuinely self-accepting person 
truly accepts others, that he does not threaten 
them, and is rewarded in turn by their acceptance. 
Or it may be that AS and AL are not causally 
related but simply covarying expressions of some 
larger, general acceptance factor—a sort of Weltan- 


schauung. The basic task in any event remains that 
of measuring “genuine” feelings. Meanwhile, it 
appears that the distribution of discrepancies 
between expressed attitudes of self acceptance and 
of acceptance of others is evidence of a reliable and 
provocative individual difference. 


SUMMARY 


This study repeats an earlier attempt by Mc- 
Intyre to relate the variable of acceptance by 
others to the expressed attitudes of self acceptance 
and of acceptance of others. Specifically, it was 
hypothesized that acceptance by others is in part 
a function of the relationship between these ex- 
pressed attitudes. Scales were prepared to measure 
expressed attitudes of self acceptance, of accept- 
ance of others, and of estimated acceptance by 
others; these were then administered to 58 third- 
year medical students. A sociometric device was 
used to provide the dimension of actual acceptance 
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by others. Analysis of the data iadicated that 
individuals with high self-acceptance scores tend 
also to accept others, to feel accepted by others, but 
actually to be neither more nor less accepted by 
others than those with low self-acceptance scores. 
Individuals with high acceptance-of-others scores 
tend in turn to feel accepted by others, and tend 
toward being accepted by them. Persons who 
think relatively much better of themselves than 
they do of others tend to feel accepted by others, 
whereas actually they are significantly less well 
liked by them; this group significantly overesti- 
mates its acceptability to others. Estimated 
acceptability, in this study, is independent of 
actual acceptability. Comparison of most and 
least accepted groups shows only that the latter 
have a significantly larger gap between self ac- 
ceptance and their acceptance of others. Interpre- 
tations of the psychological significance of these 
discrepancy scores were offered, and the difficulty 
of unequivocally resolving the original hypothesis 
discussed. 
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TuHematic Test ANALYsIs. Edited by Edwin S. 
Shneidman. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. 320. Price $8.75. 

Everyone does something different with the 
Thematic Apperception Test. In this book, 
interpretations of the same person’s TAT and 
MAPS tests are gathered, under blind conditions, 
from fifteen psychologists or teams of psycholo- 
gists. Many ways of using TAT material are 
exemplified: the editor distinguishes normative, 
intuitive, hero-oriented, interpersonal, and per- 
ceptual approaches. Both during his analysis of the 
data and in a supplementary chapter, each psy- 
chologist introspects about what he is doing, at 
times offering interesting vignettes of the “‘feel’’ 
of the process of clinical inference. This is especially 
valuable, since most major contributors to TAT 
methods are represented, though in one notable 
instance we do not hear from the master but only 
from his eminent pupils. 

To “go on record” this way required moral 
courage that did credit to the statures of the 
contributors as scientists. One feels poetic justice 
in the circumstance that nearly all the blind 
interpretations were “along the right track.” 
Relative validity was, perhaps because the test 
record being analysed had been collected from a 
psychotic, proportional to boldness of inference. 
The fifteen analyses together constitute evidence 
that the embarrassing variety of approaches to the 
TAT in use today is no proof of the invalidity of 
the test nor even of its interobserver unreliability. 
The limitation, of course, is that this is an experi- 
ment where NV = 1. 

The editor asks the further question, “Valid for 
what?” As handled by these fifteen interpreters, 
the TAT and MAPS gave most light upon diagnos 
tic category, motives, and patterned structure of 
motives, least light upon values and attitudes 
Behavior was predicted by inferences two steps 
removed from the test data or else not predicted 
at all. In short, thematic test material is depth 
material. Perhaps for that reason, “clinical” 
methods of analysis turned out to be more valid 
than analyses by check list. It might alsu be said, 
though it is not, that those methods nearer to the 
historically original use of the TAT turn out dis 
tinctly better than recent innovations. 

It would be very nice to see a study patterned 
after Shneidman’s, in which a whole case was 
analysed under blind conditions by proponents of 
various methods or even several proponents of 
one method, like psychoanalysis. The outcome 
might be similar, all roads leading to insight, if 
only the psychologist remained clinical as opposed 
to mechanical. The TAT does seem to be a neat 
miniature of this larger problem. Shneidman’s 


book would therefore be an excellent teaching 
device to introduce graduate students to the art of 
“personality diagnosis.” In such use, special 
attention might be called to the fact that Shneid 
man can analyse out parts of the “intuitive” 
process. He notices that for most workers the 
first step is Charcot’s: to look and look and look 
at the data. The second is regularly “semior- 
ganized notes” on repetitive or logically coherent 
patterns. Generalization in terms of theory may 
come next, though the best usage seems to be an 
extensive application of the criterion of internal 
consistency for refining trial hypotheses about the 
structure of the testee’s motives. In the end, some 
theory, if only a nosology, does seem to get ap- 
plied. 

This book is also a compendium of current 
TAT workers and methods. Each blind analysis is 
preceded by a vita and a selected bibliography on 
the author, with special reference to his TAT 
work. There is also a large bibliography at the 
end of the volume. The index is helpfully detailed. 
Comparative test data, reported by excellent 
people, includes the Rorschach, Wechsler, Minne- 
sota Multiphasic, Draw-A-Person, and Bender- 
Gestalt. The case history is given in full, ap- 
parently original, form. Introduction and syntheses 
by the editor hold the book together, though so 
much discussion from so many views is, in its 
nature, disjunctive. The editorial conclusions 
offered are well taken, if understandably tactful. 
One can find no ground for criticizing an editor who 
began his book with such an interesting plan and 
carried out his plan with so much care for every 
detail. 

CuarLtes McArTHur 

Harvard University 


THe Human Person, AN APPROACH TO AN 
INTEGRAL THEORY OF PERSONALITY. By 
Magda B. Arnold and John A. Gasson. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1954. Pp. x + 593. 
Price $5.75 

Most of the chapters of this book were originally 
given as papers at the Barat College Workshop 
in Personality in 1951. Nine are by various Catholic 
psychologists; the remaining ten by the authors 
supplement and extend the series. The entire 
volume represents an approach to personality 
based on certain underlying religious and philo 
sophical assumptions concerning the nature of man. 

In the first quarter of the book these assump- 
tions are discussed as they relate to psychology in 
general and personality theory in particular. In 
the next portion they are applied to more specific 
areas: learning, imagination, emotion, etc.; the 
integrative power of an adequate self-ideal is 
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stressed. Finally, psychotherapy as a process and 
as a technique is discussed in relation to the 
therapist’s concept of mental health which in 
turn derives from his concept of man’s essential 
nature. Psychoanalysis, nondirective counseling, 
existentialist logotherapy, and the religious 
Exercises of St. Ignatius receive special attention. 
With minor deletions, some of the individual 
chapters might pass without comment in any 
secular text; others frankly discuss man’s knowl- 
edge of God through Jesus seen as the Christ. 
The whole, however, is strikingly self-consistent 
in underlying orientation. 

Four of the basic assumptions seem especially 
crucial from a scientific and psychological stand- 
point: 

1. Values are considered absolute rather than 


relative. Good, bad, better, and worse do not 
depend on norms, mores, or personal needs. 
Human nature also remains unchanging. “In 


consequence, this objective standard of oughtness 
constitutes an absolute, binding for every human 
being, though different times and different customs 
may make it either easier or more difficult to meet 
its demands” (p. 123). Consequently the strongest 
and most satisfying self-ideal is not merely sub- 
jective; it is objective as well. ‘For proper integra- 
tion the self-ideal as it is must approximate 
closely the self-ideal as it ought to be for any 
given individual; if it does not, there will be 
internal disturbances which may be called con- 
flict” (p. 219) 

2. Man is discontinuous with all other animals, 
not bound by the same natural laws. (By inference, 
for lack of a statement to the contrary “brute 
animals” are continuous in kind with each other, 
the amoeba with the chimpanzee.) In opposition 
to the concept of physical naturalism, “... there 
is an essential difference between the inorganic 
and the organic, between animal and human 
being” (p. 14). The universe is assumed to have 
had a beginning in a creative act of God, because 
it is thought inconceivable that it was either 
never created or that the product could have 
created itself. ““The same creative act resulted in 
the development of life.... The human being is 
one form of life—a creature who can know himself 
and his Creator, toward whom he tends as the 
goal of his specifically human capacities” (p. 15). 
In particular, humans are capable of rational and 
volitional acts, while animals are not 

3. Man, in contrast to the animals possesses 
genuine freedom of will. He can choose what he 
wishes to do, independent of any particular 
history or experience. He is genuinely responsible 
for his own intentions, unless he has lost his 
power of self-determination through sickness or 


injury; “... the human being can and does choose 
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whether or not he will strive for this goal or instead 
choose some other goal’”’ (p. 15). 

4. Only man is capable of rational thought; it is 
by reason that we come to know the prudent way 
to pursue our self-ideal. “When an activity satisfies 
the demands of this rational nature, we can be 
sure that it will lead us to the end for which the 
rational nature was designed” (p. 118). “We do 
not have to be forced by emotion, for emotional 
situations have aspects which good sense rather 
than passion can assess...” (p. 311). “In propor- 
tion, therefore, as a person can, with the aid of 
grace control and direct his emotions by his 
reason and will, his actions will be in conformity 
with natural and supernatural laws” (p. 423). 

Perhaps as a result of the belief in the power of 
thought to discover truth, this book is founded 
more on logic than on fact. There are many pages 
of sheer rational analysis; the cogency of the 
reasoning depends to a large extent on whether 
one grants the premises. In the first place, when 
the bases are factual, the facts do not always 
seem sufficiently conclusive, e.g., “The determin- 
istic interpretation disregards . . . the very results 
of Meumann’s investigation, namely that set or 
intention is necessary before any learning can 
occur” (p. 16), or, “We know from Razran’s 
experiments that...In adult human beings 
conditioned responses do not become extinct 
(unconditioned)” (p. 17). Only one study is cited 
at length: with intelligence held constant, in a 
Catholic boys’ school scholastically high achievers 
differed from low achievers in their TAT stories 
in several respects; in particular their heroes 
showed less emotional dependence and more 
reliance on reason in determining a course of 
action. Procedure, however, is so vaguely specified 
that replication would be impossible. We are not 
told, for example, whether the scorers knew to 
which group the case belonged while they were 
rating it. Nevertheless, the authors present this 
study as “...an empirical verification of one of 
the hypotheses proposed... that human beings 
establish for themselves a self-ideal which governs 
their action, that they choose their goals de- 
liberately. ... This study is also an example of a 
correct method of quantification of qualities’ 
(pp. 262-263). One wonders whether these con- 
clusions necessarily follow from the data presented. 

One may also question certain verbal links in 
the chains of logic. The dictionary meaning of the 
word “psyche,” plus certain of its asserted his- 
torical connotations, leads after considerable 
reasoning to the statement that “Behavior, then, is 
psychological only in so far as it stems from 
previous cognitive or affective activity” (p. 171). 
Occasionally the meaning of a word appears to 
shift unwarrantedly, e.g., “If good and bad are 
essentially ethical concepts, then certainly good 
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and bad adjustments have some relation to 
morality” (p. 375). Certain things may not have 
the universal acceptance presumed, e.g., “Every- 
body will agree that knowledge is a relationship 
between at least two—knower and known” (p. 
205). The need for a new approach to dream 
analysis is derived from the implicit assumption 
that everyone still acts on Freud’s original asser- 
tion that all dreams are wish fulfilling; no one but 
Freud is quoted on the subject. 

If we are not convinced by the reasoning in the 
book, what is left? First, certain sections seem to 
this writer to have considerable theoretical and 
methodological value without regard to philo- 
sophical bias. Dr. Arnold’s analysis of emotions 
and feelings includes several distinctions, e.g., 
between perceived beneficence or harmfulness of 
the object and its hedonic tone, between simple 
approach avoidance and active contention for or 
something; these seem to represent a 
step toward genuine theoretical 


against 
fundamental 


precision. Her method of TAT analysis may of 
course be used even though one holds deterministic 
beliefs regarding purposes. 

Second, the steady emphasis throughout the 
book on the guiding and integrating power of goals, 
values, and a conscious self-ideal is wholesome, 
productive of fine insight into what makes life 


tragic or satisfying. Psychologists have not 
always been mindful that their own concept of 
“the good life’ will determine their therapeutic 
goals, and that the client who lacks a motive 
hierarchy may be as confused as one afflicted with 
irrational phobias or mixed feelings. 

Finally, the authors suggest this volume may 
be used as a primary text for courses in personality. 
It is doubtful whether it would be accepted in the 
usual secular college or university. However, the 
specifically Catholic emphasis is not great; if the 
factual material usually found in a text were 
supplied from some other source, religious in- 
stitutions of other kinds, e.g. theological seminar 
ies, schools of divinity, might find it useful, 
congenial, and challenging 

MARGARET 

University of Connecticut 
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[Tue INTEGRATION OF BeHaAvior. By Thomas M. 
French. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. Volume I. Basic Postutates. 1952 
Pp. xi + 272. Price $5.00. Volume II. Tue 
INTEGRATIVE Process IN Dreams. 1953. 
Pp. xi + 367. Price $6.50. 

In this fundamental contribution to Ego 
psychology French undertakes to elucidate the 
workings of integrative mechanisms, using as 
illustrative material the record of the analysis of 
an asthmatic patient. The two volumes that have 
so far appeared are the first ones in the planned 


series of five. The first volume presents, in a 
first approximation, the conceptual framework 
evolved by French, exemplifying the “basic 
postulates” by instances taken from everyday 
normal behavior and from some of the patient’s 
dreams. In the second volume the author brings 
detailed analyses of several sequences of the 
patient’s dreams, elaborating the integrative 
processes and the system of personal patterns 
reflected in these dreams. In the volume that is to 
appear next French proposes to trace both the 
emergence and the transformation of the various 
parts of this personal system in the course of the 
treatment. The last two volumes will presumably 
utilize the detailed studies of Volumes II and III 
to analyze the patient’s total behavior into its 
component patterns, and then, in turn, use these 
analyses for making more precise and compre- 
hensive the general description of the integrative 
process by which “elementary reaction patterns 
are combined and recombined.” 

This plan of presentation aims at a continuous 
interaction between the factual observations and 
the evolving generalizations, at modifying the 
latter in the light of the former. This precludes one 
from considering the “basic postulates” as a 
final formulation of the author’s views and con- 
clusions and from evaluating them as such. It 
would be both inadequate and unprofitable, before 
the appearance of the final volume, to try and 
point out those parts of the initial conceptual 
scheme that appear contradictory and unclear. 
For the present reviewer such areas of unclarity 
are presented by the discussions that pertain to the 
“metapsychology” of motivation (the physiologi- 
cal substrata, concepts such as “‘discharge’’ and 
“absorption” of motivating pressures), which 
presumably will be dealt with comprehensively in 
the last volume. Consequently, we shall not at- 
tempt to present and evaluate French’s scheme in 
its totality, but shall limit the review to those of 
his postulates and discussions that seem to us to 
be most valuable and most characteristic of his 
approach. 

Starting with the notion that each observable 
item of behavior is “overdetermined,” a resultant 
of many factors, French maintains that to under- 
stand behavior we must discover not only its 
motivational components but also the patterns of 
their interaction and combination: only the 
differences in patterning can explain the variety 
of personality pictures resulting from a limited 
number of significant childhood situations. In 
studying these integrative patterns it is helpful 
to compare rational, goal-directed behavior with 
neuroses and with dreams: all of these areas of 
behavior have common components, and by com- 
paring them we may hope to identify both the 
general features of integrative processes and the 
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variations produced in them by the special condi- 
tions of unresolved conflict (in neuroses) and of 
sleep 

French postulates goal directedness as the most 
common denominator of all varieties of behavior, 
and (after reviewing the contrioutions of various 
learning theories to the understanding of the most 
developed forms of purposive behavior) he pro- 
ceeds to identify and analyze other assumptions 
about behavior that are implicit in our common- 
sense knowledge of how people act. He proposes to 
use these explicated assumptions for the first 
rough mapping out of the integrative process, 
later to be corrected and refined. The interpretive 
method of psychoanalysis is introduced as a tool 
by which our intuitive understanding of motiva- 
tion can be extended and elaborated, and, as 
usual, French gives an excellent, convincing 
demonstration of the interpretation of unconscious 
motives. 

The analysis of the common-sense assumptions 
about behavior leads to the distinction of a per- 
son's motivation from his cognitive grasp of the 
situation; to the finding that these two components 
can be related either in a “functional” (instru- 
mental) or in a “conflict” pattern (when insight 
into the consequences of an act activates a con- 
flicting motive); and to the statement that the 
motivating pressure towards an end goal “con- 
tinues active .. . while effort is being concentrated 
on a subsidiary goa:,” and is “‘temporarily ab- 
sorbed in keeping efforts to reach a subsidiary 
goal continually activated”: consequently alterna- 
tive ways to the goal cannot be considered simul- 
taneously. 

Motivating pressures are then distinguished by 
French according to whether they are related 
predominantly to the negative or the positive 
pole of a need: a mere wish to escape from distress, 
or a real hope for positive satisfaction. In the 
activation of goal-directed behavior, “. . . first, the 
motivating pressure of a need seeks discharge in 
diffuse motor activity. Next, hope of satisfaction, 
based on present opportunity and on memories of 
previous success, stimulates the integrative 
mechanism to form a plan for realizing this hope. 
Finally, hope of satisfaction activates this plan so 
that it cxerts a guiding influence, concentrating 
motor discharge on efforts to put the plan into 
execution.” 

The simplest integrative mechanism is the 
“integrative field’: a concept related to Tolman’s 
conception of “cognitive maps” by which behavior 
is guided. French speaks of the person’s practically 
effective knowledge as the span of his integrative 
field. Whether or not behavior is successfully 
integrated depends not only on whether or not 
this span included enough data pertinent to the 
problem, but also on the momentary “integrative 
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capacity” of the field, which is a positive function 
of the strength of hope for satisfaction. The 
integrative capacity must exceed, or be equal to, 
the “integrative task,” i.e., the amount of need 
pressure which must be prevented from diffuse 
motor discharge and converted into reality- 
adapted action. A certain amount of need pressure 
is necessary to activate and maintain directed 
thinking and planning, but stronger pressures are 
apt to disorganize these patterns and to preclude 
insight and learning. In addition to the “integra- 
tive task” and the “integrative capacity,” one 
must consider the presence of various conditions 
and states that can “absorb” need pressure 
temporarily: sleep, fantasy, motor activity, and 
attention to external stimulation. French postu- 
lates that any organismic activity can be a source 
of pleasure in its own right, and that such pleasur- 
able activity can be used to neutralize need pres- 
sure and thus facilitate the integrative task. To 
demonstrate the application of these quantitative 
considerations to concrete problem areas, we shall 
give French’s deliberations—partially supported 
by observations—about how need pressure is 
absorbed during sleep. If the pressure of unsatis- 
fied needs is less than can be absorbed by the 
physiological state of sleep as such, the person 
can sleep without dreaming; if the pressure exceeds 
this amount, sleep can be preserved by additional 
absorption of pressure by fantasy (dreams); but if 
the pressure exceeds their combined absorptive 
capacity, the sleeper will wake up, i.e., pass into a 
state where motor discharge of pressure, directed 
or not, becomes possible. As the depth of sleep 
decreases in the course of a sleep period, less 
pressure is absorbed, and the dream content 
becomes more active and dynamic, and eventually 
also more realistic in the transitional state of 
“pseudoawakening.” 

Disintegration of goal-directed behavior occurs 
with frustration, which French defines as loss of 
hope of attaining a goal to which one is strongly 
committed. As organized striving towards the 
goal is seen to be of no avail, the integrative 
field loses its channelling power, and the state of 
rage ensues: a massive destructive discharge of 
need pressure. The earlier aggressive attempts to 
overcome the obstacles to goal attainment, no 
longer controlled by the goal, are released in 
violent behavior; because of the perseveration of 
the earlier goal directedness this violence may 
still be directed against the obstructing object. 
Rather than consider all aggression as expression 
of one general instinct, French prefers to focus his 
attention on the conditions under which the 
aggressive and destructive urges come to the fore, 
just as he takes cognizance of the urges for stimu- 
lation and activity without postulating a basic 
erotic drive. 
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In the final section of the volume the assertion 
of the important role of the cognitive field in 
patterning and directing behavior is comple- 
mented by a description of the process by which 
different cognitive fields exert influence on each 
other. If a plan of action is to be made, various 
fields must be brought into “resonance”: the 
field corresponding to a plan for achieving a sub- 
goal must be made to correspond in some essential 
features to the over-all plan for achieving the end 
goal. French uses the analogy of a traveler’s first 
mapping out his whole journey on a small-scale 
map, then tracing this route on a succession of 
large-scale ones which correspond in pattern to 
parts of the first map. The need to establish and 
maintain equivalence of pattern between two 
cognitive fields is the essential feature of the 
planning process, because each plan must bridge a 
gap between two cognitive fields: the wish fulfilling 
fantasy and the perceived reality. The former 
activates memories of past successes, the latter 
gives rise to exploration of the present situation for 
opportunities to modify it in accordance with one’s 
wishes; both processes continue until the two 
fields can be made congruent, so that the motor 
execution of the formed plan can lead to a real, 
and not a merely fantasied satisfaction, which as 
such is never complete. 

The application of the principles of the integra- 
tive process to the special conditions obtaining in 
sleep gives the framework for the studies of the 
integrative process in dreams presented in the 
second volume. According to French, the search 
for realistic problem solutions is modified but not 
suspended in dreaming: like in the waking plan- 
ning, the dreamer strives for wish fulfillment but 
does not always succeed in achieving it. Freud’s 
impersonal “censor’’ of wish fulfillment in dreams 
is in actuality an individualized pattern of motiva- 
tional obstacles to satisfaction, founded on per- 
sonal patterns of expectations regarding the con- 
sequences of various courses of action. Each dream, 
and each circumscribed sequence of dreams, 
represents varying attempts to come to terms with 
a specific problem that has been activated through 
the dreamer’s current experiences in his waking 
life: the reference to the events of the past day 
which is obvious in most dreams is an indication of 
this functional relationship. By viewing each 
dream as an attempt at problem solving, and by 
elucidating the reasons of its failure, or of its 
relative success, we can discover not only the 
person’s unconscious wishes, but also the typical 
ways in which he seeks solutions of unconscious 
conflicts, the integrative fields that guide his 
behavior. 

French approaches this task via an analysis of 
the cognitive patterns of dreams and dream se- 
quences, at the same time demonstrating the 
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methods by which such analyses can be made and 
checked. These analyses result in a wealth of 
specific hypotheses about the workings of the 
integrative process in dreams, including assump- 
tions about patterns of physiological excitations 
underlying different dream content. We shall 
point out only a few of the more general method- 
ological and theoretical principles which seem to 
represent important advances over the more 
traditional analytic formulations. French himself 
points out that many of his formulations are less 
of an innovation than they might appear, because 
they merely give a more adequate conceptual 
description of what is actually practiced by the 
analysts at present. 

Without repudiating the validity of fixed 
symbolism as such, French cautions against 
excessive and uncritical reliance on this tool; it can 
be easily misused to create a multitude of imagina- 
tive—and sometimes imaginary—constructions 
that lose touch with what is real and important in 
the dreamer’s life. He proposes that the first 
approach to the dream should be through its more 
obvious emotional context; and that any symbolic 
interpretation should be verified in terms of being 
consistent with this context, as well as through 
repeated checking and rechecking on the material 
of the dreams that follow. With regard to theoreti- 
cal conceptions, the main innovation introduced 
by French consists in replacing the associationist 
psychology utilized by Freud by a more gestalt- 
oriented concept of cognitive activity in the dream, 
Freud did not attempt to account for the relation- 
ship of various meanings of the same dream, 
assuming that connections between them are 
created merely by a random utilization of avail- 
able associative pathways by the “primary 
process”’ which is not bound by logic. French, on 
the other hand, finds that a close study of various 
“overdetermined”’ meanings of a dream shows 
them to be related to each other; not, to be sure, 
in terms of formal logic, but as a constellation of 
cognitive fields in resonance with each other: this 
constellation is the “cognitive structure” of the 
dream. An claboration of this structure, as il- 
lustrated by French’s analyses, is obviously a 
much more exacting and extended task than is the 
mere listing of the various separate meanings of a 
dream. It could hardiy be practiced by analysts 
except in research cases, but the enterprise is 
rewarded by the discovery of complex personal 
patterns of expectations, of assumed causal rela- 
tionships, and of interlinking fears and hopes. 

French’s undertaking can be considered as one 
of the most valuable among the current attempts 
to evolve a systematic “ego psychology,” centering 
it on the successfully integrated behavior, on 
constructive, rather than defensive, functions of 
the psychic organization. Through a judicious 
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selection of concepts and theories that have both 
a high explanatory power and a close fit to facts, 
he tries to “bring into resonance” not only the 
rational and irrational behavior, but also many 
other dichotomous areas and approaches of the 
personality study: the insights of the common 
sense and their systematic elaboration in psycho 
logical interpretations; the motivational and the 
cognitive aspects of behavior; the psychoanalytic 
theories and the contributions of the experimental 
psychologists, in particular those of Tolman and 
Lewin. Personality psychologists will certainly 
welcome this attempt at overcoming the segrega- 
tion of various approaches to the study of human 
behavior, even if one may disagree with the specific 
selections French makes, and regret the fact that 
the inclusion of so many theories and speculations 
tends to obliterate the main outlines of the work. 
This overcrowding with detail is a serious short- 
coming--it makes the reading a laborious and 
often a frustrating process and detracts from the 
effectiveness of the work. Doubtless, much of the 
repetitiveness and detail, particularly in the 
volume on dreams, is due to the author’s wish to 
do justice to the complexity of his subject matter 
and to his own procedure in analyzing it. He 
obviously wants to take his readers—including the 
intelligent layman—through bis workshop and to 
enable them to keep pace by proceeding very 
slowly and gradually. Yet the endless verbatim 
repetitions actually blunt the reader’s attention 
and make it difficult for him to bring the essential 
ideas intw a clear focus. It is to be hoped that in 
the last volume of the series the author will give 
his final reconstruction of the integrative process 
in a more clearly structured presentation, even if 
it would demand a sacrifice of conceptual detail 
and refinement 
EvuGENIA HANFMANN 
Brandeis University 


Manic-Depressive Disease. By John D. Camp- 
bell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 
Pp. 388. Price $6.75. 

This book presents the thesis that manic and 
depressive Visorders are forms of a bodily disease. 
Mental symptoms and psychodynamic problems 
are secondary and superficial; disturbance of the 
autonomic nervous system lies behind the present- 
ing symptoms, and the root of the trouble is a 
defect in autonomic regulation. This defect shows 
a marked familial tendency and must be considered 
innate and constitutional. In mild degrees it under- 
lies the cycloid personality, a pattern characterized 
by instabilities of mood, feelings of insecurity, 
and a strong sense of duty, coexisting with a 
warm and friendly feeling toward other people. 
Manic-depressive patients are recruited from 
cycloid personalities, but the underlying defect 
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frequently issues in disorders less severe and less 
clear-cut. Often the symptom picture is dominated 
by headache, feelings, tachycardia, 
fatigue, indigestion, or some other direct conse- 
quence of autonomic imbalanve; the latent cycloid 
tendency escapes detection, and the patient is 
wrongly diagnosed as having either a local bodily 
ailment or a psychosomatic disorder. Or perhaps 
the physician is mislead by the anxieties, guilt 
feelings, and tendency of the patients to blame 
their inexplicable distress upon family situations; 
he assumes that he is dealing with a neurosis, and 
he institutes lengthy psychotherapeutic measures 
which cannot possibly affect the disease and may 
add greatly to the patient’s burdens. Failure to 
recognize these numerous “manic-depressive 
equivalents” thus inflicts wrong treatment on 
thousands of patients who would be distinctly 
benefited by proper handling. The cycloid dis- 
order requires a regimen of rest, relaxation, freedom 
from unnecessary responsibilities. The patient 
must learn to forego great achievements and curb 
the driving force of his conscience. Mild sedation 
is often to be recommended, and for outright 
manic and depressive attacks the specific treat- 
ment is a short course of electroconvulsive therapy. 

The author gladly recognizes his forerunners 
with respect to this thesis. “Kraepelin’s descrip- 
tion of manic-depressive disease,” he declares, 
‘still stands as the best in the literature.” ‘““Kraepe- 
lin understood the manic-depressive psychosis, and 
its connection with the ‘fundamental states,’ more 
thoroughly than any other observer, before or 
since, with the possible exception of Kretschmer.” 
His own purpose is “to bring Kraepelin’s monu- 
mental work up to date and to correlate it with 
other advances in psychiatry.” At the same time 
he associates his work with “the new thinking in 
psychiatry,” the revolution that began with 
Sakel’s therapeutic use of insulin shock and that 
aims to make psychiatry once more “a branch of 
medicine” after its period of flirtation with 
psychodynamics. 

I found it hard to discern novelty in the “new 
thinking,” which appears to be quite in accord 
with the outlook of Hippocrates, but surely this 
cannot be held against it. There is certainly much 
reason to assume a strong physiological component 
in manic-depressive disorders. But I soon found 
myself wondering how Campbell proposed to 
defend his thesis, how he expected to advance 
decisive evidence in its favor, in a study based 
upon 522 manic-depressive patients seen in his 
own psychiatric practice. Decisive evidence could 
be obtained by demonstrating the nature of the 
organic peculiarity, or by showing that medicines 
with known physiological properties would regu- 
larly alleviate the disorder. The success of ECT is 
suggestive but cannot be considered decisive so 
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long as the nature of its action remains un- 
fathomed. On this point, the author reviews current 
research but finds therein nothing more definite 
than the hypothesis that ECT alters the balance 
of the autonomic centers in the hypothalamus. The 
nature of the peculiarity is equally obscure: ‘‘al- 
though we know more about the disease, we are 
still searching for the ‘black bile’ which Aretaeus 
declared to be the cause of melancholia.” 

As one proceeds through the book it becomes 
apparent that Campbeli’s motive and purpose 
differ considerably from the usual idea of de- 
fending a thesis. He believes the thesis; therefore, 
he takes for granted many of the points that a 
more doubting worker would want to prove. Thus 
the regular presence of the cycloid personality in 
patients who become manic or depressed is not 
treated as a moot question; rather, premorbid 
cycloid personality, as determined by ordinary 
history taking, is considered as strengthening the 
diagnosis, and patients in whom it was doubtful 
were excluded from the present study in order to 
concentrate upon “the typical manic- 
depressive patients possible.”” Campbell’s purpose 
seems to me better described as rising in defense 
of the manic-depressive patient. He believes that 
these patients, especially the milder ones and 
“manic-depressive equivalents”’ 

better known symptoms, are 
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constantly being given wrong diagnoses and wrong 
treatment. They are harassed by unnecessary 
physical examinations; their anxiety and guilt are 
increased by hints about psychodynamic disorder; 
their time and money are drained by prolonged 
and painful psychotherapy; they are, in short, 
made worse when what they really need is sym- 


pathy aud encouragement in learning to live 
within the limits imposed by their condition. 
Clearly the author is fond of cycloid personalities, 
whom he contrasts with neurotics greatly to the 
latter’s disadvantage, and he wants them to be 
treated with kindness and wisdom 

There is always danger in favoring a certain 
diagnosis and trying to draw more and more 
patients into it. In this case it is my opinion that 
the author has gone rather far: certain of the cases 
in which he perceived only autonomic imbalance 
seemed to glare with psychodynamic problems 
Yet the over-all impact of his abundant clinical 
material makes me believe that he champions a 
worthy cause. The most telling evidence in this 
book is a large number of cases, including some 
children and adolescents, in which clear manic and 
depressive episodes finally developed after a period 
of other symptoms—* which were 
diagnosed and treated as if they were something 
else. Uncontrolled clinical evidence of this kind 
can never prove a thesis, but it provides certain 
facts which we must judge as best we can. In my 
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judgmen’. Campbell sounds a very proper warning 
against current diagnostic fashions which do not 
encourage a sharp search for incipient manic- 
depressive tendencies. If I were a practitioner I 
would feel chided by his array of misjudged cases, 
and although I would remain more sympathetic 
than he appears to be to psychodynamic explana- 
tions I would feel obligated to learn from him a 
better skill in watching for manic-depressive 
disease 
Ropert W. WHITE 
Harvard University 


MentaL HospiraLt. A Stupy or Lnstitv- 
TIONAL PARTICIPATION IN Psycutarric ILL- 
NESS AND TREATMENT. By Alfred H. Stanton 
and Morris S. Schwartz. Foreword by Dexter 
M. Bullard. New York: Basic Books, 1954. 
Pp. xx + 492. Price $7.50. 

This is a rich and rewarding book. It is a report 
of research, collaboration by a 
psychiatrist and a sociologist, into the social 
organization of a psychiatric hospital and into the 
effects of this social organization on the behavior 
of patients. Although it is primarily intended as a 
contribution to administrative psychiatry, it is 
also a major contribution to the general literature 
of social science and, in particular, to the broad 
area of personality and social structure 

This general importance of the book must be 
subject 
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stressed since its title and its specific 
matter may discourage its examination by social 
psychologists. It is a fine example of the analysis 
of a particular, concrete situation as a means of 
testing and developing general propositions. All 
in all, it is one of the most successful and balanced 
integrations of those ever-present antinomies of 
social science research and reporting: of concrete, 
clinical material vs. abstract generalization; of 
practical implication vs. theoretical contribution; 
of socially evaluative interpretation vs. objective 
scientific analysis. 

The primary source of data is the behavior of 
the patients and staff on the disturbed ward of a 
private mental hospital—the well-known 
and well-regarded Chestnut Lodge Sanitarium. 
The material was collected over a two-year period 
largely through the technique of participant 
observation. These data were supplemented by 
analyses of various hospital records. 

The guiding assumption of the study is “the 
reasonable hypothesis that at least some aspects 
of the disturbances of the patients are a part of 
the functioning of the institution.’”’ The central 
objective is “a day-to-day record of the most 
significant personal events and the search for 
repetitive patterns which had describabie clinical 
implications. The project was largely of a natural 
history, or survey, type.”’ In addition, there is a 
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marked and selective emphasis on those particular 
aspects of the hospital social organization which 
seem to have some bearing on “‘the clinical course 
and the well being of patients.” 

In attempting to meet their objectives, detailed 
information is presented on a wide range of topics 
It is difficult in the space of a short review to con- 
vey either the flavor or the scope of the material 
covered. The authors start with a conceptual 
distinction between the formal and the informal 
social organization of the hospital, and, in general, 
this division provides the basic organization of the 
book. Under the former heading there is a discus- 
sion of the official and multiple purposes of the 
hospital and some attempt is made to assess its 
success in accomplishing these purposes. The 
problems engendered by the relative scarcities of 
funds and personnel will be familiar to all who 
have had any experience with psychiatric hospitals. 
Stanton and Schwartz comment on the irony of 
the fact that although a major investment and 
purpose of mental hospitals is the training of 
psychiatrists, they are permanently lost after 
training since, with rare exceptions, they soon 
gravitate into full-time private practice. The 
generally rapid “inflow and outflow” of personnel 


leads to a situation (true elsewhere as well as here) 
where “the psychiatrists were generally young 


men, the nurses who were in direct touch with the 
patients had usually only a few months experience, 
and the aides, with few exceptions, were really 
laymen.” 

There is a detailed description of the formal 
organization of the ward under study in terms of 
the routines of a “typical” day and the respective 
roles of the different categories of personnel and 
of the patients. Here, the official prescriptions are 
supplemented by and compared with some sys- 
tematic observations of time-activity patterns. 
The formal structures of communication and 
power, i.ec., the integrative components of the 
hospital organization, are explicitly examined, and 
major attention is given to the difficulties which 
arise and the forms taken by these difficulties due 
to the inadequacies and imperfections of these 
integrative systems. There is a sophisticated 
theoretical discussion of power (which is sharply 
and usefully distinguished from the concept of 
influence) which includes an excellent exposition of 
the differences between and the consequences of 
various ways of exercising power 

The section on informal social organization 
includes some material originally published as 
articles in Psychiatry. In many ways, these chapters 
are the most exciting and dramatic in the book. 
The patient is given the center of the stage and 
attention is concentrated on the ways in which 
specific interpersonal processes occurring among the 
staff and between staff members and patients 
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directly influence ‘the clinical course and the well 
being of patients.” Specifically, patterns of 
pathological excitement among patients are related 
to situations of covert disagreement between 
significant staff members regarding appropriate 
methods of treatment; incontinent behavior is 
correlated to social situations in which the patient 
feels herself denied, abandoned, isolated, or de- 
valued. The method here is truly experimental, 
and the dramatic impact of the material derives 
largely from the consistency with which remarkable 
and stable changes occur in patient behavior after 
certain specific alterations, which on the surface 
often appear to be minor changes, in the immediate 
social environment. 

The complex problem of a “collective disturb- 
ance” which simultaneously involves most of the 
patients on the ward is shown to be related to a 
state of partial disorganization and low morale 
on the pari of the staff. In this latter instance, the 
disorganization of the staff is carefully traced back 
to certain changes in the hospital’s general ad- 
ministrative policy, which were in turn dependent 
on financial difficulties—a good demonstration of 
the complex interdependence of the various com- 
ponents which enter into the hospital’s social 
organization. 

There is, finally, a brilliant and integrative 
chapter, “The Problem of the Special Case,” in 
which many of the authors’ general themes and 
concepts are brought to bear in an analysis of the 
problems which arise around the question of 
whether it is appropriate (good, therapeutic, etc.) 
to give patients “special’’ treatment in certain 
circumstances, i.e., privileges not ordinarily 
within or sanctioned by the routine administrative 
rules. The polar pro and con attitudes are de- 
scribed, the social situation is analyzed to deter- 
mine those elements which dispose staff and pa- 
tients to perceive certain cases of unique treatment 
as “special” treatment, and there is a detailed 
discussion of the types of patients who are either 
likely or unlikely to become involved in such 
controversies. The authors’ resolution of this 
dialectic conflict is to urge individualization in the 
treatment of patients with the explicit recognition, 
however, that this mode of treatment is important 
precisely in those situations where there is a 
stable and uniform social structure: 


if the recognition and acceptance of a patient’s 
deviant characteristics are essential for the experience 
of personal acceptance, it is just as essential that there 
be a social norm from which the patient can differ- 
entiate himself. If there is no social norm, or a chaotic 
one as occasionally occurs, the experience is, if any- 
thing, far worse for the patient than simple routine 
treatment.... A coherent social environment is 
necessary for elementary ego integrity; this is true 
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even if, and particularly if, the patient is revolting 
against the social environment (p. 337) 


There are a few general and pervasive themes 
which underlie the diversity of content. Emphasis 
is placed on conflict or disagreement (sometimes 
covert) among staff members regarding the treat- 
ment of patients. A major source of conflict is 
found to be a difference in values wherein the good 
of the hospital or the group is placed in opposition 
to the good of the individual patient. These dis- 
agreements are further compounded and intensified 
by various kinds of misunderstanding, the most 
prominent cause of which is a tendency to ignore 
the explicit and obvious meaning of a statement 
or action in favor of an inferred “deeper’”’ mean- 
ing. A distinction is maintained throughout the 
book between the social psychological meaning of 
the psychotherapeutic hour and all other social 
situations in which the patient participates, and 
there is a thoughtful and provocative criticism of 
those who maintain an opposed position, or, in the 
authors’ apt phrase, hold to “the fantasy of life 
as one great psychotherapeutic hour.” 

There is, of course, a major question as to the 
extent to which these results may be generalized to 
other psychiatric hospitals. It seems unlikely, for 
example, that staff disagreements would be as 
important in large state hospitals where one aide 
may be responsible for a ward of 100 or more 
patients. This reservation does not diminish, of 
course, the importance of the book but merely 
suggests that a wide range of untouched areas 
remain which should be explored by further 
research. 

Finally, it should be noted that this study was 
initiated originally at the request of the hospital 
The superintendent and staff are to be commended 
for their courage in undertaking and supporting 
this close and critical examination of their own 
functioning 

E.uiot G. MISHLER 

Office of Population Research, 

Princeton University 


Tue Srructrure or Encusu. By C. C. Fries. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. Pp. 
ix + 304. Price $4.00. 

A grammar based on a consistent and meaning- 
ful analysis of language into significant component 
parts has long been a felt need both for linguists 
as well as for psychologists. The present work 
attempts to provide an empirical grammatical 
system free of the logical flaws that permeate 
contemporary grammar. 

The approach is descriptive rather than legis- 
lative, i.e., it is a study of the existing laws of 
language, not an invention of new laws to which 
language behavior should submit. Thus, the author 


primarily used some fifty hours of mechanically 
recorded “live” conversations on many different 
topics by participants who were unaware that 
their speech was being recorded. Unfortunately, 
he made no attempt to obtain any kind of random 
or representative sample; in fact, he confined his 
analysis largely to telephone conversations, ap- 
parently for purely practical reasons. 

Before going into the particulars of this book, 
it might be noted that B. F. Skinner, in his William 
James Lectures on Verbal Behavior, analyzed 
language very much along the same lines as 
Fries has done here. It might be said for Fries that 
he actually tried out many of the things that 
Skinner only suggested in his lectures. 

Quite early in the book, the definitions of the 
sentence, used up to this day, are shown to be 
unsatisfactory, for they usually consist of terms 
which are themselves in need of definition. He 
proposes, as a substitute for the classical sentence, 
a unit of analysis called “utterance,” by which he 
means (p. 23) “The talk of one person until he 
ceased, and another began.” He divides utterances 
into three classes: 


1. A single minimum free utterance. 

2. A single free utterance, but expanded, not 
minimum, 

3. A sequence of two or more free utterances. 


A sentence (the object of his investigation) is 
assumed to belong to either class | or class 2 above. 
He distinguishes between a single free utterance 
and a sequence of free utterances “... by a long 
process of comparing each utterance unit with 
many of the others, seeking recurrent partials, 
...[to make it]... possible to separate those 
that consist(ed) of single free utterances from 
those that consist(ed) of sequences of free ut- 
terances” (p. 39). He illustrates this by showing 
examples from his speech material. Those free 
utterances (sequence sentences) which follow the 
first free unit in a stretch of talk can be identified 
in terms of certain sequence signals as well as in 
terms of their duplication of the forms of the 
first single free units. 

In his third chapter, Fries presents what he 
calls ‘‘a general formula to represent the function 
of language”’ (p. 32). The formula is S___r__ 
| 


where S = the effective stimulus situation causing 
a person to speak 

r = the sounds of the speech act (or the response of 
the first person) 

s = the sounds as heard by a second person (or the 
stimulus for the second person) 

R = the practical response of the second person 


Verbal behavior can thus be studied in terms 
of either (a) the situations which elicit it, or (5) 
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the responses which it elicits. Fries makes this 
explicit when he states: ““We can proceed on the 
assumption that if a particular response regularly 
occurs after a speech form or a language pattern, 
then this pattern or form ‘means’ this response” 
(p. 36), and “. .. speech forms mean not only the 
situations in which they usually occur but also 
the regular responses which they produce’”’ (p. 41). 

The utterance units are also grouped in another 
way, i.e., those utterance units which begin con 
versations (i.e., no talk before this), and those 
utterance units occurring afler the conversation 
has started (i.e., responses to preceding utterance 
units). The first of these are called “situation 
utterance units,” the second, “response utterance 
units.” 

In still another method of grouping verbal 
material, the responses which follow the single 
free utterances are used to classify the latter. He 
calls attention to the fact that “. . . these responses 
do not occur with 100 per cent frequency, but the 
regularity of sequence is sufficient to form patterns 
of response upon which to establish a classifica- 
tion” (p. 41) 

The first major grouping of this kind is com- 
posed of those utterance units immediately and 
regularly followed by “‘oral’’ responses only. This 
grouping is further broken down into: 


1. Greetings—those utterances in which the oral 
response regularly repeats the preceding utterance 

2. Calls—those utterances in which the oral response 
consists of one of a very limited list of single words or 
short word group like, “What,” “What is it,” “Did 
you call,” etc 

3. Questions—those in which the oral 
consists of a great variety of forms other than 1 or 2 
above; these types of utterances are also identified in 
terms of the peculiar order of the particular classes of 


response 


words contained in it 


rhe second major grouping is composed of those 
single free utterances that are regularly followed 


by action responses. These are called requests or 
commands and the action responses are sometimes 
accompanied by one of a limited list of oral 
responses like “Ok,” “just a minute,” etc. 

rhe third major grouping consists of single free 


utterances in a series that have as 
continued attention conventionally signalled by 
words which do not interrupt the talk, like “Yes,” 
“Unh hunh,” “Oh,” “I see,” etc. Those utterances 


tatements and make up the largest 


responses 


are called 
number of sentences 

All of the 
differentiated from 
ances which are characteristically found in situa 
pain, etc. and 


“Oh,” “Wow,” 


above groupings are then finally 


“noncommunicative”’ utter 


tions such as surprise, sudden 


such 
“Damn it,” ete 


include expressions as 


“Goodness,” 
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The rest of Fries’ work proceeds along the same 
lines of purely empirical analysis of the structure 
of the sentence. It is an analysis which studiously 
avoids definitions of parts of speech in terms of 
their lexical meaning but which stresses the 
determination of form classes to which different 
words belong. 

In his treatment of the parts of speech, Fries 
points out that classical grammar has defined 
parts of speech in terms of lexical meaning for 
some, function in the sentence for others, and 
formal characteristic for still others. In his own 
system, he relies on two criteria for grouping 
words into parts of speech. The first criterion is 
the structural signals which consist of the particu- 
lar arrangement of words as parts of speech in a 
sentence. Here Fries makes the assumption that 
words which can occupy the same position or 
positions in single free utterances must belong to 
the same part of speech. He calls all words that 
can be substituted without changing the structural 
meaning words of the same part of speech. 

He substitutes all the words of the material 
that he collected for each of the words situated in 
a particular position within certain minimum free 
utterance test frames, e.g., ““The team went there.”’ 
Since the word man, woman, dog, etc. can be 
substituted for the word “‘team,”’ they are said 
to be of the same part of speech. The second 
criterion is the structural signals which consist of 
the particular words, e.g., “the,” or forms of the 
words, e.g., endings like “ed.” 

Fries illustrates the difficulty of defining a given 
part of speech by comparing it to the strike in 
baseball. Neither can be defined by means of a 
simple statement. Words that are the same part of 
speech are the same only in the sense that they 
have the same functional significance. A strike, for 
example, is a name applied to a ball thrown inside 
a certain area over home plate, or thrown within 
the area but swung on and missed. The same is 
true of diverse words which for different reasons 
are fitted into the same categories of parts of 
speech. 

The rest of the work consists of the analysis of 
language in terms of these empirically defined 
parts of speech. In some cases the identifying 
marks of a part of speech are the arrangements 
within which the words are found; in others they 
are the formal aspects of the words (e.g., suffixes 
like “ed” to identify the analogue to the verb); 
and in still others they are the identity of the 
words alone. 

The outstanding virtue of the analysis may be 
said to lie in the fact that it is the first successful 
attempt made to map out the functional relation- 
ships between empirically determined classes of 
verbal behavior. Its greatest deficiency lies in the 
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fact that the author has made no attempt to deter- 
mine the exact probabilities by means of which 
one can predict the presence of different classes of 
verbal response from the situation or from previous 
verbal responses. The use of such material for a 
psychologist lies in investigations concerned with 
predicting the verbal behavior of the same people 
in different situations and of different people in the 
same situations. In this work lies at least the 


beginning of a solution to the problem of defining 
a unit in content analysis; it, furthermore, pro 
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vides psychologists with a better means of com- 
paring the functional relationships between differ- 
ent parts of speech in mental patients, since the 
parts of speech are more soundly defined than they 
have been in previous studies. Finally, in studies 
of learning, the knowledge of functional units of 
speech as defined by Fries can be used to study 
the laws of acquisition and extinction of verbal 
behavior 
Kurt SALZINGER 
Columbia University 
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